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NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  MALABAE. 


PEEFATOEY  NOTE. 

Classification  of  the  peoples  or  races  of  tliis  land  can 
he  Attempted  onlj  when  we  are  in  possession  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  tliem,  but  not  "before.  The  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  required  may  be  grouped  under  anthro- 
pology and  folklore — heads  which  include  much  of  archse- 
ology.  The  last  should  by  no  means  suffer  from  neglect, 
but,  in  the  strict  sense  of  its  meaning,  it  is  more  confined  to 
the  relatively  modern  remains  of  man's  handiwork,  while 
the  reach  of  the  other  two  into  the  past  is,  one  may  say, 
boundless.  In  these,  therefore,  vre  must  seek  in  order  to 
find  what  we  would  know  of  the  races  of  the  human  family, 
of  the  growth  of  human  thought,  of  the  trace  of  human 
religions,  the  course  of  ciyilization.  The  term  folklore 
embraces  not  merely  folk-tales,  their  variants  and  their 
migrations,  which  alone  would  perhaps  never  lead  up  to 
origins,  but  is  comprehensive  of  all  that  pertains  to  human 
thought  and  feeling-  in  the  past  as  expressed  in  existing 
customs,  ceremonial  usages,  beliefs,  not  omitting  evidences 
of  these  in  the  tangible  remains  of  the  past,  for  example,  the 
old  stone  circles.  In  England,  observed  facts  have  given 
us  the  wonderful  truth  that  man  lived  there,  and  made  and 
used  rude  flint  tools  anterior  to  the  last  glacial  period,  when 
the  face  of  the  land  was  as  it  is  not  now.  The  stream 
of  facts  has  told  us  much  of  mankind  all  over  the  world, 
(what  man  has  been),  and  it  has  therefore  helped  us  much 
to  know  what  he  really  is  :  much,  relatively,  but  yet  how 
little  !  Here  in  India^  where  facts  are  to  be  reaped  and  not 
merely  gleaned,  the  country  which  is  unique  in  the  fulness 
of  materials  in  w^hich  the  anthropologist  and  the  folklorist 
love  to  woi-k — the  only  materials  on  which  knowledge  of 
the  past  can  be  based — the  outturn  is  very  limited  indeed. 
The  burden  of  work  on  the  European  in  India  is  certainly 
heavy,  and  the  bearers  of  it  do  not,  as  it  were,  seem  to  cry 


out  that  it  is  not  enouglij  and  wish  it  to  be  enlianced  hj 
etlinological  studies.  We  know  liow  that  interesting 
scenes  in  our  neighbourhood,  which  may  be  seen  at  anj  tinie^ 
are  too  often  for  that  very  reason  never  visited,  but  we 
know  also  that  there  is  always  time  to  do  that  which  we 
like  best.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  such  facts  as  are 
of  use  to  build  up  the  structure  of  an  ethnological  survey 
of  India — let  us  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  Madras  Pre- 
sidency and  say  Southern  India — are  at  the  present  moment 
very,  very  few.  It  is  therefore  without  apology  or  suj^er- 
lluous  pretext  that,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thurston, 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Museum,  Madras,  who 
has  already  given  the  world  the  benefit  of  so  much  of  his 
own  valuable  studies  of  races  of  Southern  India,  there  are 
put  forth  in  these  pages  a  few"  facts  respecting  some  of  the 
peoples  of  Malabar,  recorded  by  me  during  three  and-a-half 
years  spent  in  that  district.  Such  facts  are  useless  (except 
to  the  individual)  unless  recorded  and  put  into  shape  for  use 
and  comparison.  That  they  are  incomplete  is  no  reason  for 
keeping  them  locked  in  silence. 

Malabar  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  diversity  of  its 
peoples,  for  there  are  to  be  found  Vedic  Brahmins  of  the 
purest  Aryan  type  in  the  south — the  Nambiitiris — and 
people  of  every  grade  down  to  the  wildest  denizens  of  the 
]ungles  to  be  found  in  Southern  India — the  Ernadens. 
Study  of  its  forest  peoples  alone  might  well  occupy  more 
than  the  lifetime  of  one  investigator.  In  it  is  the  Jew — for 
we  may  inckide  the  Jew  as  an  inhabitant,  since  he  has  per- 
haps lived  in  it  as  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  in  England, 
and  adopted  the  vernacular — with  a  nasal  index  of  61  "5, 
and  the  Ten  Kurumbars  of  the  Wynad  forests,  whose  nasal 
index  in  the  case  of  the  men  is  96'8,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
women  100' 7.  And  there  are  peoples  whose  index  forms 
a  graduated  scale  between  these  points  of  minimum  and 
maximum.  The  table  which  follows  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Malabar.  Among  them  are  the  most 
dolicho-cephalic  people  on  record,  the  Mullu  Kurumbars  with 
narrow  hands  and  feet  as  well  as  heads,  and  the  Polayans, 
black  in  colour,  and  shortest  of  all  the  races  of  the  world  as 
given  inProfessor  Topinard's '  List  of  Statures,^  *  measuring 
but  150-6  cm.  or  a  little  over  4  feet  11 J  inches.     There,  too, 

*  Topinard's  list  does  not  include  the  small  peoples  of  Central  Africa 
01'  the  hills  beyond  Morocco. 


we  meet  with  wide  diversity  in  custom  ;  poljandiyj  pol/gamj 
and  monogamv;  the  system  of  inheritance  through  women, 
which  perhaj^s  indirectly  helps  towards  blending  of  races 
more  or  less  equal  but  not  of  the  higher  with  the  lower^  side 
by  side  with  the  more  usual  system  of  inheritance  through 
men.  Polyandry,  which  obtains  amongst  the  Todas  living 
not  far  away,  is  still  a  feature  of  the  marital  arrangements 
of  some  of  the  Malabar  peoples,  in  spite  of  the  assertions 
of  some  that  it  has  disappeared  as  it  has  from  England, 
where,  as  Julius  Ooesar  is  accurate  enough  to  tell  us,  it  was 
once  customarr. 
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In  these  pages  there  are  given  the  more  useful  of  the 
physical  measures  of  all  those  who  came  under  mj  measur- 
ing tools.  A  few,  who  were  not  suitable  for  classification, 
are  omitted.  And  there  follows  some  account  of  the  Nam- 
butiri  Brdhmans,  described  hj  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter^s  facile 
pen  as  a  "  despised  class/''  but  who  are  surely  the  very 
reverse  of  despised.  For  this  account  I  admit  with  pleasure 
my  obligation  to  Mr.  G.  Venkatrao,  who,  in  answering  my 
questions  on  the  various  heads  given  on  page  32  in  the  most 
pains-taking  manner,  has  given  me  information  imjDossible 
for  any  European  to  collect  at  first  hand  from  this  very 
exclusive  people.  Circumstances  have,  however,  most  for- 
tunately put  it  in  my  power  to  test  the  communicated 
facts  in  the  best  way,  so  that  what  is  set  down  may 
be  taken  as  accurate.  Criticism  which  will  point  out  and 
correct  errors  will  be  valuable  indeed.  The  notes  attempt 
to  describe  the  people  as  they  actually  are,  and  not  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  books  on  Hinduism,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  tell  us  of  Hinduism  as  it  is  not  in  Southern 
India.  Books  have  not  been  consulted  or  used  anywhere 
except  where  the  fact  has  been  notified.  Description  of  the 
other  castes  or  peoples  will  be  given  hereafter. 

It  must  be  described  how  the  measurements  were  taken. 
Subjects  were  taken  haphazard,  excepting  that,  in  rare 
instances,  one  here  and  there  was  rejected  as  abnormally 
tall  or  abnormally  short,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  differentiate,  and  thus  avoid  mixing  together  those  who 
should  be  separated. 

Stature. — The  subject  standing  on  the  instrument  box, 
back  to  the  measuring  rod  which  is  kept  perpendicular, 
using  a  plumb  line. 

Height  sitting. — The  subject  sitting  on  the  instrument 
box,  back  to  the  measuring  rod,  placed  on  a  box  so  that  the 
thighs  of  the  subject  are  horizontal. 

Height  kneeling. — The  subject  kneeling  on  the  instru- 
ment box,  right  or  left  side  towards  the  measuring  rod,  as 
erect  as  possible. 

Span. — The  measuring  rod  held  horizontally  in  front. 
An  assistant  placed  the  right  hand  of  the  subject  against 
the  rod,  tip  of  the  mid  finger  at  the  o  ;  the  stretch  was 
made  to  the  left  as  far  as  possible. 

Chest. — Arms  were  raised  above  the  head,  elbows  fairly 
in  line   with   the  shoulders,   hands  (fingers    outstretched) 


resting  on  the  liead.  The  measure  was  taken  horizontally, 
lower  edge  of  the  tape  touching  the  nipples,  thus  taking  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  read  off  at  the  back. 

Shoulders. — Subject  standing  in  the  ordinary  way,  arms 
dangling ;   measure  taken  in  front. 

Hips. — Taken  in  front.  The  widest  measure  between 
the  crests  of  the  ilia  (outer  edge). 

Left  foot  length. — The  subject  standing  with  the  left  foot 
on  the  instrument  box  placed  a  couple  of  feet  from  the 
wall ;  hands  resting  against  the  wall,  right  foot  raised,  leg 
bent  at  the  knee.  Instrument  placed  along  the  foot  and 
touching  it.     Measure  read  off  from  the  front. 

Cephalic  length  and  icidth. — Taken  with  the  same  instru- 
ment, using  the  curved  ends  of  it. 

Vertex  to  tragus  and  vertex  to  chin. — The  subject  erect, 
back  against  a  wall.  Chin  not  allowed  to  droop,  but  raised 
slightly.  The  first  measure  taken  at  the  left  side  with  the 
sliding  callipers,  upper  rod  long,  the  lower  shorter,  held 
perpendicular,  using  the  plumb  lino.  For  the  other,  the 
instrument  is  held  directly  in  front,  and  as  before  held 
perpendicular,  using  the  plumb  line. 

Middle  finger  to  patella. — Always  difficult.  Some  of  the 
victims  were  frightened  and  stiffened  the  knee,  thus  raising 
the  patella  about  1|  cms.  They  stood  on  the  box,  hands 
straight  down  the  sides  as  in  the  position  "  attention,^^  left 
side  to  the  measuring  rod  held  perpendicular  by  an  assist- 
ant (using  the  plumb  line),  while  the  heights  of  the  top 
of  the  patella  and  of  the  tip  of  the  left  middle  finger  from 
the  ground  were  taken.  The  difference  is  the  measure 
recorded. 

All  the  averages  were  reduced  to  stature  =  100,  but  all 
these  relative  averages  are  not  included  here,  so  that  the 
tables  may  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Nor  are  there  included 
the  averages  of  the  length  of  the  femur  and  the  same 
reduced  to  stature  =  100  :  difference  between  height  kneeling 
and  height  sitting  being  taken  as  the  length  of  the  femur. 
An  inaccurate  kind  of  measure  on  the  living  subject,  but 
nevertheless  instructive.  The  Patti  Malayan  have  the 
longest  femur,  relatively^  i.e.,  to  stature  —  100,  or  2tt*0,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  Nambutiri  22*2,  and  the 
Jew  21"5.  It  may  be  noted  here  that,  though  the  Patti 
Malayan  is  4' 7  cm.  shorter  than  the  Paddi  Malayan,  his 
femur  is  '6  cm.  longer. 


Tlie  instruments  used  were  a  set  of  tliose  made  by 
Messrs.  Aston  &  Manders  for  the  use  of  travellers  after  the 
design  of  Dr.  G arson,  who  was  kind  enough  to  recommend 
them  to  me,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  sliding  callipers 
for  taking  measures  of  the  nose,  and  a  plumb  line. 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  numbers  measured. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  on  pages  9  and  10  may  be 
taken  as  complete.  There  is  just  a  little  hesitation  in  respect 
of  the  Kiriyattil  Najars,  in  spite  of  the  differences  between 
the  average  of  10  and  25  being  small,  for  the  Kiriyattil,  the 
name  of  a  clan  (the  description  will  suffice  for  the  present) 
of  South  Malabar,  is  a  fairly  numerous  body  corresponding 
more  or  less  to  an  agglomeration  of  ten  clans,  among  them 
the  Nambiyar  of  North  Malabar ;  and  his  stature  and  his 
nasal  index,  to  go  no  further,  are  not  quite  what  we  would 
expect  them  to  be.  As  it  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  Bengal, 
so  in  Malabar,  castes  are  as  a  rule  high  (though  there  are 
exceptions)  in  the  social  scale  according  as  their  nasal  index 
is  low  and,  conversely  low  when  their  nasal  index  is  high. 

In  the  case  of  those  so  marked  (with  an  asterisk),  w^hose 
numbers  are  less  than  25,  the  differences  between  the 
averages  of  10  and  the  total  number  are  so  trifling  as  to 
be  immaterial.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  include  averages 
of  the  measures  of  2,  3,  or  4  individuals  when  conclusions 
cannot  be  based  on  them  ?  Such  averages  cannot  be 
accepted  as  those  of  the  caste  or  race.  Even  though 
inconclusive,  they  are  nevertheless  interesting.  They  help 
to  place  the  caste.  The  Kdtars  were  taken  about  50  miles 
away  in  the  Cochin  forests,  where  it  is  extremely  unhealthy 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  healthy  for  not  much  longer 
than  it  is  wet.     When  will  the  next  anthropologist  be  there  ? 

To  stow  away  measures  of  jungle-folk  merely  because 
they  are  not  complete  would  be  proiiligate  selfishness,  for  of 
all  people  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  the  most 
interesting  to  the  anthropologist.  As  regards  some  of  these, 
for  instance,  the  Ernddens,  with  their  strangely  broad  heads, 
inhabiting  a  tract  not  20  miles  from  the  narrow-headed  Mullu 
Kurumbars  (Yedas),  it  may  be  said  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed 
whether  they  will  ever  again  be  brought  under  the  measur- 
ing tools.  The  reason  why  will  be  apparent  when  we  come 
to  describe  them.  The  Mullu  Kurumbars,  who  call  them- 
selves Vedas,  are  probably  allied  to  the  dolicho-cephalic 
Yedas  (or  Yeddalis)  of  Ceylon.  Luckily,  I  was  able  to 
photograph    the    Erndden     men    and    women    who    were 


measured;  not  satisfactorilj,  however.  Lucky,  too,  to 
liave  got  liold  of  the  wild  Ten  Kurunibar.  These  people 
call  themselves  Jain  (Jen)  Kurumbars.  Jen  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  religion  of  that  designation,  but  is  the  word 
t^n  (honej)  as  pronounced  hy  these  Kurumbars.  Like 
many  castes  or  peoples  of  the  lower  races,  there  are  certain 
consonants  of  the  vernacular  which  they  cannot  pronounce  ; 
and  so  they  pronounce  Ten,  Jen.  They  are  very  clever  at 
gathering  honey  from  the  high  trees  and  impossible  rocks, 
and  eat  it  greedily.  Is  it  their  totem  ?  I  wish  I  could  say  ! 
Totems  are,  we  know,  often  eaten ;  and  there  are  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  Presidency  calling  themselves  Kurumbars, 
who  are  totemistic. 

Perhaps  these  notes  will  help  in  determining  the  vexed 
question  of  identity  of  race  between  some  of  the  Australians 
and  the  earlier  races  of  Southern  India. 

Specimens  of  hair  were  taken  in  order  to  determine  the 
conformation — a  purpose  which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  fulfil. 

The  finger-prints  of  all  who  were  measured  were  taken 
and  classified  according  to  Mr.  Galton^s  method,  but  they  are 
not  referred  to  in  the  notes,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
that  finger-prints  are  a  racial  characteristic. 

Something  of  the  architecture  of  Malabar  will  be  seen 
in  the  illustrations  :  alone  a  subject  of  great  interest,  as 
(so  Ferguson  says)  it  is  Nepaulese  in  style,  though  there  is 
nothing  resembling  it  between  Nepaul  and  Malabar.*  This 
style  of  architecture  is  fast  disappearing,  unfortunately, 
under  the  influences  of  economy  and  utility,  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  mission-made  roofing  tiles,  which  suit 
admirably  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  These 
tiles  are  clapped  on  every  new  roof,  on  every  old  roof 
re-roofed ;  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  say  of  the 
Malabar  temples  ''  Their  old  beauty  is  no  longer  beautiful/^ 

Males.  Statui-es. 

Jew  of  Cochin         ..        169-6 

Nayar — Kurup       ..  ..  ..  ..        167- 1 


*  Note. — It  may  be  Chinese  in  origin.  There  are  several  points  of 
outward  resembles  between  Chinese  architecture  and  that  of  the  Malabar 
temples.  . 
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10 


Males. 

Statures. 

Nayar-~Vattakkad           

1670* 

Do.       Purattu  Oliarna 

166-1* 

Do.       Sudra 

165-9* 

Do.       Kiriyattil 

.        165-3  * 

Do.       Nambiyar 

165-1* 

Do.       Akattu  Charna 

165*0* 

North  Malabar,  Tiyan 

165-0* 

Nayar — various  ;  Group  A 

.        164-0 

Malayan — Paddi,  Nelliyampatl  Hills     . 

164-0 

Mukkuvan,  fisbermun 

163-3* 

Nayar— Urali          ..          

163-1* 

Puiluvar 

1631 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

152-6* 

Nambutiri,  Brahman          

162-3* 

Mala,  or  Hill  Nayar          

161-6 

Kurumbar— -Mullu ;  also  called  Yedas    . 

161-1* 

Izhuvan,  of  Palghat           

159-6* 

Malayan — Patti,  Nelliyampati  Hills 

159-3 

Kurichchiyan  of  Wynaad  Hills    . . 

.        159-2  * 

Hill  Polayan,  of  Wynaad  Hills    . . 

159-2 

Irulan     of     Waliyar    forests — in    the 

plains 

.        168-3  * 

Kanakkan — Patta 

156-9* 

Do.            Pala 

.        155-6* 

Kurumbar— Bet  or  Urali 

155-1* 

Erndden,  of  Nilambur  valley  forests — 

plains 

154-5 

Katar,  Nelliyampati  Hills 

.        154-3 

Kurumbar — Ten,  Wynaad  Hills 

153-4* 

Polayan,  North  Malabar 

150-6  * 

Note. — (1)  Group  A  consists  of  Nayars  of  the  following  classes  :  2 
Nelliodans,  1  Viyy^r,  1  Vangilott,  1  Kitavu,  3  Pallichclians,  1  Muppati- 
n&yiram,  2  VydpSri,  1  Attikknrissi. 

(2)  In  the  column  of  statures,  those  marked  with  an  asteriak 
have  been  measured  practically  completely.  The  number  of  individuals 
actually  measured  and  from  which  the  averages,  etc.,  are  drawn,  have 
been  shown  on  page  4.  Those  not  marked  with  the  asterisk  are, 
however,  included,  although  the  results  respecting  them  are  not  by  any 
means  complete. 


Females. 

Staturet 

Kuru  m  bar — MuUu 

. 

1491 

Iluvan  or  Izhuvan  of 

Palghat      . . 

146-5 

Erndden 

..      146-05 

Kanakkan— Pala    . . 

144-3 

Do.           Patta  .. 

143-6 

Kurumbar — Ten 

..      14215 

Polayan        . .          . , 

. .        135*4 

il 


Males.                                         ^.f;S^^^' 

sitting. 

Jew 

..          ..          ..         90-6 

Ndyar— -Sudra 

85-8 

Do.        Kurup 

85-7 

Do.        Akattu  Olia 

rna 85-5 

Do.        Purattu  Ch 

arna 85-3 

Nambutiri     . . 

84-7 

Ndyar— Vattakkad 

84-6 

Do.        Kiriyattil  . 

84-3 

Do.        IJrali 

84-2 

Do.       Group  A    . 

84*2 

Do.        Nambiyar 

84-2 

North  Malabar  Tiya 

m         84-1 

MukVuvan  . . 

83-9 

Malayan — Paddi     . 

83-4 

South  Malabar  Tiya 

n         82-6 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

82-3 

Izhuyan 

82-1 

Kurichchiyaii           , 

81-5 

Hill  Polayan 

80-4 

Mala  Nayar 

80-3 

Pulluvar 

80-2 

Bet  Kurumbar 

79-5 

Kanakkan — Patta  . 

79-5 

Do.          Pala    . 

79-4 

Irulan 

79-1 

Malayan — Patti 

78-4 

Ernaden 

78-1 

Kurumbar — Ten     . 

77-9 

Polayan 

771 

Kdtar 

V.          74-6 

F 

3males.                                       ^^f^'^ 

sitting. 

Izhnvan 

..         771 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

77-1 

Kanakkan — Patta  . 

74-0 

Do.           Pala    . 

73-8 

Erndden 

72-8 

Kurumbar — Ten     . 

70-2 

Polayan 

..          68-8 

jyj 

ffllflB                                        Height, 
^^^^^'                                       kneeling 

Jew                *. 

127-0 

N&yar- — Kurup 

. .        124-1 

Do.       Vattakkad 

122-9 

Do.       Sudra 

122-9 

Do.       Purattu  01: 

larna   ..         ..         ..       1227 
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Malefi-ro«i.                                    Height, 

kneeling. 

Nayar— Akattu  Ch 

arna 122*3 

Do.      Nambiyar 

122-0 

Do.     Group  A 

121-7 

North  Malabar  Tiy 

an         121-2 

Nayar — Kiriyattil 

121-2 

Malayan — Paddi 

121-0 

Mukkuvan   . . 

120-9 

Nambtitiri    .  . 

120-8 

N^yar— tJraii 

120-7 

South  Malabar  Tiy 

an         ....          ..     120-2 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

119-9 

Kuricbcliiyan 

119-2 

Mala  Nayar 

118-9 

Izhuvan 

118-0 

Pulluvar 

117-5 

Hill  Polayau 

117-2 

Malayan — Patti 

....          ..      116-6 

Kanakkan— Patta 

116-1 

Irulan 

115-9 

Kanakkan—Pala 

115-2 

Kurumbar — Bet 

114-7 

Ernaden 

114-5 

Kurumbar— Ten 

.          113-5 

Polayan 

111-7 

Katar  ^^ 

..      111-2 

Fe 

1                                         Height, 
^^^^«'                                      kneeling. 

Kurumbar — MuUu 

..      111-4 

Izhuvan        . .          . 

108-3 

Kanakkan— Pala 

....          ..      107-7 

Ernaden 

..      107-7 

Kanakkan — Patta  . 

107  2 

Kurumbar — T^n     . 

105-4 

Polayan 

..     101-1 

Ms 

lies.                                         Span. 

Nayar— Kurup 
Do.       Yattakkad 

.           ..           ..           ..      178-6 

177-8 

North  Malabar  Tiya 

n         176-7 

Malayan— Paddi     , 

..     176-25 

Nayar — Nambiyar  . 

175-3 

Do.       Akattu  Oha 

ma     ..          ..          ..      175-2 

Mukkuvan   . . 

.          .c         ..          ..     175-2 

*  On 

e  individual  only,                           , 
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Males— con  f. 

Span. 

Ntiyar  Kiriyattil    ,, 

.     174-3 

Mala  Nayar 

.     174-3 

Nayar— Sudra 

.     174-3 

Do.       Purattu  Charna    . 

.     174-0 

Jew               . .          . . 

.     174-0 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

.     173-9 

Malayan— Patti 

.      173-85 

Nayars — Group  A 

.      173-7 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

.      171-9 

Nayar— IJrali         •.          . 

.     171-3 

KuricbcMyaQ 

.      1704 

Izbuvan 

.      170-2 

Nambutiri    . . 

.      170-0 

Hill  Polayan 

.      169-8 

Irulaii 

.      169-3 

Pulluvar 

.      165-9 

Kanakkan — Pala    . 

.     165-5 

Do.           Patta  . 

.      165-2 

Kurumbar — Ten    . 

.      164-7 

Katar 

.      164-2 

Kurumbar — Bet     , 

.      163-7 

Polayan 

.      162-1 

Erndden 

.      161-9 

Females.  Span. 

Kurumbar— Mullu             . .          . .          . .  155-2 

Izbuvan        . .      * 153-8 

Erndden 152-3 

Kanakkan — Pala    . .          .  ♦          . .          . .  150-3 

Kurumbar — Ten 150-1 

Kanakkan— Patta  ..          ..          ..          ,.  149*3 

Polayan        ..          , 143*8 

Males.  Chest. 

Jew ..  88-0 

Nambtitiri 83*7 

Mukkuvan  . .          83-7 

Mala  Nayar             82*8 

Nayar— kurup 82-4 

Do.       Group  A 81-5 

Do.       Yattakkad             81-3 

Do.       Urdli          ..          81-2 

Do.       Sudra         81-1 

Do.       Akattu  Charna 81-0 

South  Malabar  Tiyan        80-8 

North  Malabar  Tiyan        80-3 
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Males — cont.  Cheat. 

Nayar— Nambiyar  .,  ..  ,.  80-3 

Kurumbar—Mullu  80*2 

IzhTivan       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  80*1 

Nayar— Purattu  Charna  . .  . .  . .  79-6 

Malayan— Paddi 79-2 

Kurichcliiyan  ..  ..  ..  ..  78-7 

Hill  Polayan  78-6 

Katar  78-6 

Malayan — Patti 78-3 

Nayar — Kiriyattil  ..  ..  ..  .,  78*2 

Kanakkan — Patta 769 

Do.  Pala 76-9 

Ernaden 76-9 

Kurnmbar— Ten 76*6 

Polayan 76-4 

Kurnmbar— Bet . .  76-2 

Irular  ..  .,  76-9 

Pnlluvar 74-0 

Males.  Shoulders. 

Jew 41-0 

Nambutiri 40-7 

Nayar — Kurup       .. 40-4 

Do.        Yattakkad  40*3 

Do.       Sudra        40-2 

Do.       Akattn  Oharna    . .  . .  . ,  40-1 

Do.       Grroup  A 40-1 

Do.       Nambiyar 40*0 

Do.       UraU  39-7 

North.  Malabar  Tiy an        ..  ..  .,  39-7 

Nayar— Pnrattu  Cbarna 39'6 

Do.       Kiriyattil 39-4 

Mukkuvan ,  ..  39-3 

South  Malabar  Ti  J  an        ..  ,.  ..  39-3 

Izbuvan        ..  •• 39-1 

Malayan— Paddi 38-6 

Mala  Nayar  38-5 

Kurnmbar— Muliu  ..  ..  .,  38-3 

Katar  *    ..  ..  38-1 

Kanakkan— Pala 37-8 

Malayan— Patti 37-35 

Kurichcliiyan         ,.  .,  .,  ..  37*3 

Hill  Polayan  ..         37-3 

Kanakkan — Patta ..  37*1 

Irulan  ,.  37*0 

PuUuvar 36*7 

Polayan ,,         .,  36*6 
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Males— co72f.  Shoulders. 

Ernaden 36-3 

Kurumbar— Bet 36-1 

Do.  Ten 35-6 


Femalea. 

Shoulders. 

Kurumbar — Mullu            .  • 

..        35-0 

Izhuvan 

34-5 

Kanakkan-  Pala 

32-8 

Do.           Patta 

..       32-4 

Ernaden 

31-8 

Kurumbar — Ten     . .          , . 

..        31-7 

Polayan        

31-5 

Males. 

Left  oubit. 

Nayar — Kurup         

Malayan — Paddi 

NAyar— Yattakkad 

0.      47-5 
..      46-95 
..      ^6-9     - 

Malayan— Patti         

Mnkkuvan 

..      46-85 
. .     46-7 

Mala  Nayar               

. .      46-5 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 
South  Malabar  Tiyan 

..      46-4 
..      46-2 

N&yar—  Sudra 

Do.     Nambiyar 

Do.     Kiriyattil 

Do.     Group  A 

Do.     Akattu  Charna 

..      46-1 
..      46-0 
.  .      45-9 
..      45-9 
..      45  9 

Do.     Purattu  Charna 

..      45-8 

Jew 

..      45-8 

Irulan 

..      45-4 

Kurichchiyan             

Kurumbar — Mu]lu    , . 

. .     46-3 
..      45  2 

Izhuvan  , 

..      45-2 

Nayar — tJrali 

.  .      45-2 

Kurumbar—Bet 

..      44-8 

Kanakkan— Patta 

. .     44-3 

Ernaden         

. .     44-3 

Nambutiri 

..      44-2 

Polayan 
Kurumbar — Ten 

..      44-2 
. .      44-2 

HiU  Polayan             

Kanakkan— Pdla 

..      44-1 
. .      44-0 

Katar             ..          ./        .. 

..      43-7 

PuUuvar         . .          . ,          , ,          , 

. .     43-4 
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Females. 


Kurumbar — Mtillu 
Izhuvan  » , 

Ernaden 

Kanakkan — Pala 
Kurumbar — Ten 
Kanakkan — Patta 
Polayan 


Left  cubit. 

410 
410 
41-0 
40  1 
40-1 
39-7 
38-9 


Malea. 


Nayar— Yattakkdd 
Do.       Knrnp 

Mnkkuvaa 

Mala  Nayar   . . 

Ndyar— Sudra 

Jew     . . 

Kurumbar  — Mallu 

North  Malabar — Tiyan 

Soutb  Malabar — Tiyan 

Malayan— Paddi 
Do.       Patti 

Kuricbchiyan 

Nayar— Akattu  Cham  a 
Do.     Group  A 
Do.     Nambiyar    . , 

Izhuvan 

Kurumbar  -Bet 

Nayar — Kiriyattil     . . 
Do.     IJrdli 

Irulan 

Ernaden 

Hill  Polayan 

Nambutiri 

Ndyar— Purattu  Oharna 

Katar  . . 

Polayan 

Kanakkan— Patta    . , 
Do.         Pala       . . 

Kurumbar — Ten 

Piilluvar 


Left  hand 
middle  finger. 

11-9 
11-5 
11-2 
112 
IM 
111 
11-0 
ll-O 
11-0 
11-0 
U'O 
10-9 
10-9 
10-9 
10-9 
10.8 
10-7 
10-7 
10-7 
10-7 
10-7 
10-6 
10-5 
10-5 
10-5 
10-4 
10-4 
10-4 
10-4 
10-4 


Females. 


Kurumbar — Mullu 

Izhuvan 

Erndden 


Left  hand 
middle  finger. 

.      10-3 
.      10-25 
.        99 


Females— cor.^ 

Left  hand 

middle  finger. 

Kanakkau— Pala      . . 

9-8 

Do.         Patta     . . 

9-6 

Kurnmbar  — Ten 

9-5 

Polayan 

9-4 

Males. 

Hips. 

Jew 

28-1 

Nayar — Kurup 

26-4 

Do.      Vattakkad    . . 

26-3 

Nanibutiri 

26-2 

Nayar—Kiriyattil     . . 

26-0 

Do.     Sudra 

26-0 

Do.     Urali 

26-0 

Do.     Akattii  Charna 

25-9 

North  Malabar  Ti'yan 

25-7 

Nayar  Purattu  Charna 

25-7 

Malayan— Patti 

25-65 

Mukkuvan 

25-6 

Nayar—  Group  A 

25-6 

Mala  Nayar  . . 

25-5 

Nayar — Nambiyar    . . 

25-4 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

25-4 

Katar 

25-1 

Emaden 

24-95 

Kurichchiyan 

24-8 

Kurnmbar — Mullu    . . 

24-8 

Pnllnvar 

24-8 

Irnlan 

24-8 

Izhnvan 

24-7 

Malayan— Paddi 

24-65 

Hill  iPolayan  . , 

24-6 

Kanakkan— Patta     . . 

24-5 

Do.         Pala       .. 

24-3 

Kurnmbar— Ten 

23-8 

Polayan 

23-8 

Kurnmbar — Bet 

23-4 

Hipa  greater 

Males. 

than  length  of 

left  foot. 

Jew 

2-9 

ICrnaden          

1-8 

Nambiit.ri      .. 

1-7 

Nayar-Urali 

1-3 

Katar              

1-0 
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Hips  greater 

Malea—conf.                                  than  length  of 

left  foot. 

Nayar— Akattu  Ohama 

•         •  •         • 

0-8 

Hill  Polayan 

0-8 

Nayar— Kiriyattil     . . 

.       07 

Do.      S6dra 

0-7 

ICanakkan  Patta 

0-7 

Nayar— Vattakkacl  . . 

0-6 

Pulluvar 

0-6 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

0-5 

Kanakkan  Pala 

0-5 

Malayan — Patti 

0-5 

Kurumbar — Mullu   . . 

0-4 

Nayar — Purattu  Oharna 

0-4 

Irnlar              

0-3 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

0-2 

Nayar— Q-roup  A 

.        0-2 

Do.       Nambiyar  . , 

0-2 

Kurumbar — Ten 

0-2 

Izhuvan 

0-1 

Mala  Nayar 

01 

Length  of 

left  foot  greater 

than  Hips. 

Malayan— Paddi ..       1-0 

Kurumbar— B6t        0-3 

Kuriehchiyar             . .          . .          . .          . .       0*1 

Polayan          

. 

. 

0-1 

Note, — Width  of  hipa  and  length  of  left  foot  are  equal  in — 

Mnkkuvan.  [  I^Tayar — Kuriip. 

In  the  Kurup  Nayar  there  is,  however,  a  minute  decimal  in   fafonr  of 
the  hips. 


Males. 

Left  foot 

length. 

Nayar — Kurup 

. .     26-4 

Do.      Vattakkad   .. 

,,     25-7 

Mukkuvan 

..      25-6 

Paddi  Malayan 

.      25-6 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

..      25-4 

Nayar — Group  A      • . 

.     25-4 

Mala  Nayar 

. .      25-4 

Nayar— Kiriyattil     . . 

.      25-3 

Do.      Stidra 

, 

.     25-3 

Do.     Purattu  Oharna     . 

, 

.      26-3 
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Males — ooyit. 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

Nayar — Nambiyar    . . 

Jew     . . 

Malayan — Patti 

Nayar — Akattu  Charna 

Kurichcliiyar 

Nayar — IJrdli 

Izhuvan 

Nambutiri 

Irular  . .  .  * 

Kurumbar — Mullu   . . 

Pulluvar 

Kdtar 

Polayan 

Kanakkan — Patta    . . 

Do.  Pala      .. 

Hill  Polayan 
Kurumbar — Bet 

Do.  Ten 

Ernaden 


Left  foot 
length. 

,  25-2 
,  25-2 
,      25-2 

25-2 
,     25-1 

24-9 
,  24-7 
,     24-6 

24-6 

24-5 

24-4 
,      24-2 

24-1 
,  23-9 
.  23-8 
.  23-8 
,  23-8 
,  23-7 
,      23-6 

23-2 


Females. 


Izhuvan 

K  nrnmbar — Mulln 
Kanakkan —  Pala 
Do.  Patta 

Ernaden 
Polayan 
Kurumbar — Ten 


Left  foot 
length, 

22 '5 
22-4 
21-9 
21-5 
21-3 
21-2 
21-0 


Males. 


Left  foot 
width. 


Katar               94 

Jew ..  ..9-3 

Kuriclicliiyar              . .          . .          . ,          . .  8*9 

Nayar — Sudra           . .          . .          . .          , .  8-9 

Do.      Yattakkad 8-9 

Malayan— Patti         8-9 

Ernaden          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  8-9 

Nayar — Kurnp          ..          .,          ..          ..  8'8 

Malayan— Paddi 8-8 

Sontli  Malabar  Tiy an          8-8 

Nayar— Kiriyattil    ,.  ..  ..  ..8-8 

Do.      Akattu  Charna      ..          ..          i.  8-8 

Izhuvan          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  8*7 

Irular             . .         . .         8*7 
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Males.  Left  foot 

length. 

Nayar— Purattu  Charna      ..         ..         ..  8*7 

Do.      Urali  8-7 

Do.      Group  A 8-7 

North  Malabar  Tiyan  8-6 

Nayar — Nambiyar    ..  ..  ..  ..  8  6 

Mala  Nayar  86 

PuUuvar         ..  8-6 

Nambutiri      , .  . .  . .  . ,  . .  8*5 

Kurumbar — Mullu   ..  ..  ,.  .,  8*4 

Kanakkan — Pala      ..  ..  ..  ..  8-4 

Polayan  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8a 

Kurumbar — Ten       . ,  . .  . .  . ,  83 

Mukkuvan 82 

Kanakkan — Patta    . .  . .  . .  . .  82 

Hill  Polayan  8'2 

Kurumbar—Bet 7*9 


Females,  Left  foot 

width. 

Kurumbar — Mulju 77 

Polayan  ..  ..  ..  ..         ••  7*5 

Izbuvan  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  7*5 

Kanakkan  — Pala    . .  . ,  . .  . .  7*4 

Do.  Patta  7-3 

Ernaden  ..  ..  73 

Kurumbar  -Ten . .  7-3 

Males.  Left  hand 

length. 

Nayar — Kurup         ..          ..          ..          ..  19*3 

Malayan — Paddi       ..          ..          ..          ..  190 

Do.          Patti        18-9 

Mala  Nayar 189 

North  Malabar  Tiyan          18-7 

Mukkuvan     ..         .,          ..         ..          ..  18*7 

Jew 18-7 

Nayar— Vattakkdd ..  18-7 

Do.      Sudra          18-7 

South  Malabar  Tiyan          . .          ,.          . .  186 

Kurumbar — Mulju    ..         ..          .,          .,  18-6 

Kurichchiyar  ..  ..  ..  .,18-5 

Ndyar — Kiriyattil     ..          ,,          ..          ..  18*5 

Do,      Purattu  Charna 18-5 

Do.     AkattuOhdrna 18  4 

Do.      Group  A ,  184 

Do.      Nambiyar 18"4 
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Males— conf. 

Left  baud 

length. 

Ernaden         

.      18-3 

Irnlar              

.      18-2 

TzhuTan 

.      18-0 

Nambtitiri 

.      18-0 

Nayar— tJrali            

.      17-8 

Kurumbar— Bet 

.      17-7 

Hill  Polayan              

.     17-7 

Pulluvar         

.     17-7 

Polayan          

.      17-6 

Katar              

.      17-6 

Kurumbar— Ten 

.      17-45 

Kanakkan— Patta 

.      17'4 

Do.           Pala 

.      170 

Females. 

Left  hand. 

length. 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

.      17-6 

Ernaden          

.     17-3 

Izbuvan 

.     17-0 

Kanakkan— Pala 

.      16-3 

Kurumbar — Ten 

.      16-0 

Kanakkan— Patta 

.      15-9 

Polayan          , .         

.      15-5 

Males. 

Left  hand 

Tvidth. 

Malayan— Pa  tti         

8-8 

Nayar— Kiriyattil     . . 

8-2 

Izbuvan          . .          . .          . ,          , , 

.        8-2 

Nayar— Vattakkad  . . 

.        8-2 

Do.     Kurup          

8-2 

Nortb  Malabar  Tiyan          

.        8-1 

Soutb  Malabar  Tiyan          

8-1 

Nayar— Sudra          

8-1 

Jew     . . 

8-1 

Nayar— Akattu  Cbarna 

8-0 

Mala  Nayar 

.        8-0 

Nayar — Group  A      . . 

8-0 

Do.     Urali 

.        7-9 

Do.     Purattu  Charna 

.       7-9 

Mukkuvan     . . 

.       7-9 

Ernaden         

.       7-9 

Malayan — Paddi 

.       7-9 

Nambutiri 

.       7-8 

Ndyar — Nambiyar 

.       7-8 

Kuricbchiyar            . .         . .         , . 

.       7-8 

Polayan #  •         » 

.       7-8 
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Males— cowt.  Left  hand 

width. 
Irular  . .  . ,  . .         , .         , ,       y.g 

TCanakkan — Pala      . .         , .         . ,         . ,       7-8 
Kuriimbar — Ten       . .  . .  , ,  . ,       y.g 

Do.         B^t ,  ..       7-7 

Kanakkan — Patta    ..  ,.  ..  .,       77 

Hill  Polayan  7*6 

Katar             ,,          ..          ,,          ,,  ..       75 

Kurumbar — Mullu  . .          . .          . ,  . .       7*4 

Pulliivar        ,,       7'4 


Females. 

Left  hand 

width. 

Kurumbar- — Mullu  . . 

..       71 

Izbuvan 

,.       71 

Ernaden         

..       7-1 

Kanakkan— Pala 

6-9 

Polayan          

Kurumbar — Ten 

6-9 

Kanakkan — Patta    . . 

. .       6-7 

Males. 

Cephalic  index  : 
from  the  mean 

of  indices. 

Ernaden         

..      80-9 

Malayan — Patti 
Jew     . . 

..     78-7 
. .     77-9 

Kurumbar — Ten 

.,     77-0 

Kuricbchiyar 
Kurumbar — Bet 

..     76-7 
..     76-6 

Nambutiri     . . 

..     76-3 

Mukkuvan 

..     75-4 

Irular              .  .          . . 

. .     75-0 

Pulluvar 

..     74-5 

Kanakkan — Pala 

..     74-5 

Do.          Patta     ..          .. 

..     74-4 

Nayar — Q-roup  A     .  - 

Mala  Nayar 

Nayar — Yattakkad  . . 

..      74-3 
. .     74-3 
..     74-1 

Malayan — Paddi       . . 
Nortb  Malabar  Tiyan 

..     73-9 
..     73-8 

Nayar— Stidra           

..     73-8 

Do.     Nambiyar    . . 
Polayan 
Nayar— Kir iyattil    . . 

Do.     IJrali            

..     73-7 
..     73-4 
..     731 
.,     72-9 

Katar              

..     72'9 

Nayar— Akattu  Oharna 

..     72-8 
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Cephalic  index 

Males— con  i. 

from  the  mean 

of  indices. 

Izliuvan 

..     72-7 

Soutli  Malabar  Tiyan 

..     72-4 

HillPolayan             

..      72-4 

Nayar—Purattu  Charna     . . 

..      72-2 

Do.     Kurup          

..      72-0 

Kurumbar — Mullu   .  . 

..      70-3 

Cephalic  index  : 

Females. 

from  the  mean 

of  indices. 

Ernaden         

. .      78-3 

Kurumbar — Ten 

..     77-5 

Kanakkan — Patta 

..     75-7 

Polayan         

..     74-9 

Kurumbar — Mullu  . . 

. .      73o 

Kanakkan — Pala 

..     72-7 

izbuvan         

..     72-5 

Males. 

Cephalic  length. 

Nayar — Purattu  Obarna     . . 

..      19-5 

Do.     Kurup         

..      19-5 

Kurumbar — Mullu  . . 

..      19-3 

Soutb  Malabar  Tiyan 

..      19-3 

Jew    . .         . .          

..      19-3 

Nambiitiri     ^ ,          . .          • « 

..      19-2 

Nayar—Stidra 

..      19-2 

Do.     tJrdli           

..      19-2 

Do.     Yattakkad 

..      19-2 

Do.     Na,nibiyar  . . 

..      19-2 

Hill  Polayan             

..      19-2 

Izbuvan 

..      191 

Nayar — Akattu  Charna 

..      191 

Pulluvar 

..      191 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

..      19-0 

Ndyar — Kiriyattil 

..      19-0 

Do.     Group  A      . . 

..      19-0 

Mukkuvan    . . 

..      18-9 

Polayan          

..      18-8 

Mala  Nayar 

..      18-8 

Malayan — Paddi 

..      18-8 

Katar          ..             

. .      18-8 

Kanakkan — Patta 

..      18-6 

Do.             Pala     .. 

..      18-5 

Kurichchiyar 

.          ..      18-3 

Irulan            

..      18-2 

^Kurumbar— Ten      . .         , , 

..      18-2 
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Mai 

es—cont.                           Cephalic  length. 

Malayan — Patti 

17-9 

Kurumbar — Bet 

17-9 

Ernaden 

1765 

Females.                                Cephalic  length 

Izhuvan 

18-45 

Kurumbar — MuUu 

18-2 

Kanakkan — Pala 

18-0 

Do.          Patta 

17-6 

Polayan 

17-5 

Kurumbar— Ten 

17-3 

Ernaden 

17-0 

Males.                                     Bizygomatic. 

Jew      . . 

13-8 

Malayan — Patti 

13-5 

Nambutiri 

13-2 

Nayar — IJrali 

..      132 

Hill  Polayan 

13-2 

Ernaden 

13-15 

North  Malabar  Tiyan           13-1 

Mukkuvan 

13  1 

Kurichchiyar 

131 

Nayar — Stidra 

131 

Do.        Vattakkad 

131 

Do.        Kurnp 

13-1 

Malayan — Paddi 

13-1 

Kurumbar — Ten 

.     13-1 

Nayar — Kiriyattil 

..     13-0 

South  Malabar  Tiyai 

1            13-0 

Polayan 

13-0 

Nayar— Pur attu  Charna 13-0 

Do.      Akattu  Charna 13-0 

,  Do.      Nambiyar 

130 

jrular 

130 

Izhuvan          , » 

12-9 

PuUuvar 

12-9 

Mala  Nayar    . . 

12-9 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

12-8 

Nayar — Group  A 

12-8 

Kanakkan — Patta 

12'« 

Katar 

12-8 

Kanakkan — Pala 

..     12-7 

Kurumbar — Bet 

12-7 
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Females.                                 Bizygomatio 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

12-8 

Izhuvan 

12-4 

Kanakkan — Patta 

12-1 

Ernaden 

12-1 

Kurumbar — Ten 

121 

Polayan 

12-0 

Kanakkan — Pala 

11-9 

Males.                                       Bigoniao. 

Jew 

10-9 

Nambutiri 

10-6 

Mukkuvan      . . 

10-5 

Nayar — Sudra 

10-6 

Do.        tJrali 

10-5 

Do.        Akattu  Cha 

rna 10*5 

Do.        Yattakkad 

10-5 

Pulluvar 

10-5 

Hill  Polayan  . . 

10-5 

Nayar— Kiriyattil 

10-4 

Kurumbar  r-Bet 

10-4 

Irular 

10-4 

Katar 

10-4 

Mala  Nayar    .. 

10-4 

Malayan — Padd  i 

10-35 

North  Malabar  Tiyai 

1            10-3 

Izhuvan 

10-3 

Polayan 

10-3 

Kurumbar — Midlu 

10-3 

Kurichchiyar 

10-3 

Nayar — Nambivar    . 

10-3 

Do.       Purattu  Cha 

rna 10*3 

Do.        Kurup 

10-3 

Kanakkan— Patta 

10-3 

Malayan  — Patti 

10-3 

South  Malabar  Tiyai 

1           10-2 

Nayar — Group  A 

10-2 

Ernaden 

10-1 

Kanakkan— Pala 

100 

Kurumbar — Ten 

9-8 

Fej 

oaalea.                                     Bigoniao. 

Kurumbar — M  allu 

10-0 

Kanakkan—Patta 

9-7 

Do.           Pala 

9-6 

Ernaden 

9-5 

Polaj^an 

9-4 

izhuvan 

9-4 

Kummbar— Ten 

9-3 

P 
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Males. 

Pulluvar 

Nayar — Akattu  Oharna 

Katar 

Kurumbar — Bet 

Mala  Nayar    . . 

Nayar — tJraU 

Nanabutiri 

Kurumbar — Mu]  lu 

Nayar — Stidra 
Do.       Kiriyattil 
Do.       Vattakkad 

Kanakkan — Patta 

Izhuvan 

^  ayar — Kurup 
Do.        Purattu  Charna 

Polayan 

Mukkuvan 

Irular 

Nayar — Nambiyar 

Hill  Polayan  . . 

Nayar — Group  A 

Malayan — Paddi 

Jew 

Kanakkan — Pala 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

Kurichchiyar 

Ernaden 

Malayan — Patti 

Kurumbar — Ten 


Females. 


Kanakkan — Patta 
Do.  Pala 

Polayan 
Ernaden 

Kur  umb  ar — Mullu 
,     Do.  Ten" 

Izhuvan 


Males. 
Jew 

Nambtitiri 
Nayar —Vattakkad  . , 


Maxillo-zygomatic 

index  :    from 

mean  of  indices. 

..  81-3 

..  81-2 

.  .  81-0 

..  80-8 

..  80-7 

..  80-6 

.  .  80-4 

..  80-4 

..  80-3 

..  80-1 

..  80-1 

..  79-9 

..  79-7 

..  79-6 

..  79-5 

..  79o 

..  79-4 

. .  79-'2 

..  79-2 

..  79-2 

..  79-1 

..  79-0 

..  78-7 

..  78-7 

..  78-5 

..  78-3 

..  78-0 

..  77-0 

..  76-4 

..  75-4 

.Maxillo-zygomatic 

index  :  from 

the  averag-es  of 

indices. 

..  79-8 

..  79-4 

.  .  78-8 

.,  78-5 

..  77-9 

.,  76-6 

..  75-7 


Nasal  height. 
.        5-4 
.       4-9 
.        4-9- 
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Males— coni. 

Nasal  height. 

Nayar— Urali 

4-8 

Do.      Piirattu  Cliariia 

4-8 

Do.     Group  A      . . 

4-8 

Do.     Nambiyar    . . 

4-8 

Do.      Kurup 

4-8 

Do,     Kiriyattil    .  . 

.       4-7 

Do.     Suclra 

4-7 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

.       4-7 

South  Malabar  Tiyan 

.       4-7 

Nayar — Akattu  Charna 

.       4-7 

Pulluvar 

4-5 

Izhuvan 

.       4-4 

Mala  Nayar 

4-4 

Katar 

4-4 

Kiirichcliiyar 

4-3 

Irular 

4-3 

Malayan— Patti 

4-3 

Hill  Polayan 

4-3 

Kanakkan — Pala 

.        4-3 

Do.          Patta     .. 

4-2 

Mnkkuvan     . . 

4-2 

Kurumbar— Mullu   . . 

4-2 

Malayan — Pacldi 

.       4-2 

Ernaden          

4-0 

Polayan 

.       4-0 

Kurumbar — Bet 

.       4'0 

Do.           Ten 

3-9 

Females.                                     Nasal  height 

Izhuvan 

4-05 

Kurumbar — Mullu  . . 

3-9 

Polayan          

.        3-7 

Kanakkan— Patta    . . 

3-6 

Kurumbar — Ten 

.        3-4 

Ernaden 

3-4 

Kanakkan— Pala 

3-4 

Males.                                       Nasal  width. 

Katar              

3-9 

Polayan 

.        3-8 

Kurumbar — Bet 

.        3-8 

Do.           Ten 

.        3*8 

Mala  Nayar 

3-8 

Malayan— Paddi 

3-8 

Do.         Patti 

.        3-8 

Pulluvar 

.        3-7 

Kanakkan— Pala 

.        3-7 

Irular 

.      '3-7 
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Males— con  f. 

Nasal  width. 

Nayar — Kurup 

,       3-7 

Do.     Nambiyar    , . 

•.       3-7 

Do.      Group  A 

37 

Do.      Sudra 

3-7 

Do.     Kiriyattil 

.       3-7 

MiikkiiYan     , , 

.       3-7 

North  Malabar  Tiyan           

.       3-7 

South.  Malabar  Tiyan 

.       3-7 

Izbuvan 

.       3-7 

Kurichchiyar             

.       3-7 

Nambtitiri 

3-7 

Kurumbar — Mullu 

.       3-6 

HillPolayan             

3*6 

myar— Urali             . 

3-6 

Do.     Purattu  CMrna     . . 

3'6 

Do.      Akattu  Cbarna 

.        3-6 

Do.     Yattakkad  ..          

3-5 

Kanakkan — Patta 

.        3-5 

Ernaden 

3-5 

Jew 

.        3-3 

Females. 

Nasal  width." 

Kurumbar — Ten 

.        3-4 

Do.         Mullu 

3-4 

Kanakkan — Patta    .. 

33 

Polayan 

3-3 

f  zbuvan 

3-3 

Kanakkan— Pala 

3-2 

Ernaden 

3-2 

E. — Nambtitiri  (except  the  Jew)  has  the  longest  n 

ose,  relatively  a 

',  but  not  the  narrowest. 

Males. 

Nasal  Index : 

Av 

erage  of  indices 

Kurumbar— Ten 

.      96-8 

Do.        Bet         

.      95-3 

Polayan 

.      94-1 

Malayan— Paddi 

.      92-4 

Erndden 

.     88-4 

Kanakkan— Pala 

.     87-7 

Irular 

.      87-6 

Katar              

.     87-6 

Kurichchiyar 

.      87-4 

Mukkuvan     . , 

.     87-1 

Kurumbar— Mullu 

.      86-9 

Malayan— Patti 

.     86-8 

Mala  Nayar 

;     85-7 

HillPolayan 

.     84'0 

g& 


Males — cont. 

Nasal  Index : 

Average  of  indices. 

Kanakkan—  Patta    . . 

.  .      83-7 

Izhuvan 

.  .      82-5 

Pulluvar 

..      82-1 

Nayar — Sudra 

.  .      79-4 

South.  Malabar  Tiyan 

..     78-9 

Nayar— Kiriyattil 

..      78-8 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

..     77-7 

Nayar — Nambiyar    . , 

..     77-3 

Do.     AkattuOharna 

..     77-0 

Do.     Pm'attn  Charna     .  . 

..      76-8 

Do.     Group  A      .  . 

..      76-8 

Do.     Kurup         

..      76-2 

Do.     Urali            ..          .. 

..      75-6 

Nambutiri 

..      75-5 

N^yar— Vattakkad 

..      71-4 

Jew 

..      61-5 

Females. 

Nasal  index  ; 
Average  of  indices 

Kurumbar — Ten 

..   100-7 

Kanakkan— Pala 

..      95-6 

Ernaden 

..      93-4 

Kanakkan— Patta 

..     91-6 

Polayan         . .           

..      89-7 

Kurumbar — Mullu   . . 

..      86-7 

Izhuvan 

..      80-7 

Note. — That  the  nasal  index  of  Polayan  women  is  less  than  that  of 
Polayan  men  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

The  index  of  one  Nambutiri  meadured  is  93"2.  He  should  have  been 
excluded,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  his  father  was  a  pure  bred  Nambti. 
tiri.     There  should  be  a  bar  sinister  in  his  escutcheon,  if  he  had  one. 


Males. 

Vertex  to  tragas 

Kurumbar — Mullu   . , 

.      13-5 

Mukkuvan 

.      13-5 

Kurichchiyar 

.      13-3 

Jew     . . 

.      13-3 

Nayar — Stidra 

.      13-3 

Do.     Kurup 

.      13-2 

Mala  Nayar   . . 

.      132 

Nambutiri 

.      13-2 

Nayar—Purattu  Charna      . 

.      13-1 

Do.     Yattakkad   .. 

.      13-1 

North  Malabar  Tiyan 

.      13-0 

Bouth  Malabar  Tiyan 

.      13-0 

Nayar — Nambiyar    . , 

.     130 

30 


Males — cont. 

Vertex  to 

chin. 

Nayar—  K  iriyattil 

, , 

..      12-9 

Do.      tJrali 

• .          •  • 

..      12'9 

Do.      Akattu  Oh 

arna 

12-9 

Kanakkan— Patta 

..      12-9 

Kiirumbar— Bet 

.V 

..12-8 

N^yar— Group  A 

.  • 

..      12-8 

Pulluvar 

.  . 

..       12-8 

Izhuvan 

»  .               •  • 

..      12-7 

Kanakkan — Pala 

•  •               •  • 

..      12  6 

Malayan — Patti 

♦  •               •  • 

..      12-6 

Irulan 

,  .            ,  , 

..      12-5 

Polayaii 

•  • 

..      12-4 

Hill— Pol  ay  an 

•   a 

..      12-3 

Malayan— Paddi 

«   *                   •   1 

..      12-3 

Ernaden 

•  «                   •  • 

..      12  3 

Kurumbar — Ten 

e  »                 .  •                , 

..      12-3 

Katar 

0.      12-0 

Females. 

Vertex  to 

tragus. 

Kanakkan—  Patta 

..      12-9 

Kummbar — Miillu 

..      12-9 

Kanakkan — Pala 

..      12-4 

Polayan 

. .      12-1 

Izkuvan 

..      11-9 

Ernaden 

..      11-8 

Kurnmbar— Ten 

..      11-4 

Males.  ^/^^^^^  *« 
tragus. 

Mukkuvan 21-9 

Kurnmbar — Mulln    , .  . .  . .  . .  2U'5 

Mala  Najar   . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  20*5 

Nayar— Knrup.         ..  ..  ,.  ..  20*3 

Kanakkan — Patta     ..  ..  ..  ..  19-9 

Jew      ..  , 19-9 

Nayar— Urali  ..  19-9 

Do.      Pnrattu  Charna 19-8 

Do.      Yattakkad ..19-8 

North  Malabar  Tiyan  19' 8 

Nayar— Group  A 19-7 

Do.      Nambiyar 19-7 

Do.      Sudra  19'6 

Do.      Akattu  Charna        19-6 

Kanakkan— Pala       ..  ..  ..  ..  19-6 

South  Malabar  Tiy an  ..  ..  ..  19-4 

Kurnmbar— Bet         19-3 

Kurichchiyar  ,,         ••  ,,  .,  19*3 
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Males — cont. 


Nayar — Kiriyattil 

Nambutiri 

Tzh  avail 

Ernaden 

Malayan — Pacldi 

HiUPolayan 

Kurumbar — Ten 

Polayan 

Katar 

Pulliivar 

Irular 

Malayan — Patti 


Females. 


Kanakkan— Pala 
Kurumbar — Mullu 
Kanakkan — Patta 
Kurumbar— Ten 
Izhuvan 
Ernaden 
Polayan 


Vertex  to 

chin. 

19-2 

19-0 

18-9 

18-8 

18-7 

18'6 

18'4 

18-2 

18-2 

17-9 

17-7 

17-3 

Vertex  to 

cbiii. 

19-6 

19-4 

19-2 

18 -G 

18-35 

18  0 

17-0 

Males.  Middlefinger 

to  patella. 

Jew 14-2 

Katiu'  12-0 

Nayar — Urali  .,  ..  ..  ,.  11*5 

PuUuvar  11-0 

Nayar— Purattu  Oharna       ..  ..  ..  10-7 

Nambutiri 10-5 

Nayar  — Nambiyar     ..  ..  ..  ..  10*4 

Do.       Sudra  9-9 

llalayan— Paddi        9-9 

Nayar  —  Akattu  Cbarna        ..  ..  ,.        9-85 

Do.      Kiriyattil 9*7 

Kanakkan — Patta     .«  ..  ..  ..        9*6 

Nayar — Vattakkad    ..  ..  ..  . .  '  9*4 

Do.      KuruxD  9-2 

North  Malabar  Tiyan  9-2 

Irular  ..  ......  ..        8-8 

Nayar— Group  A 8-7 

Soutb  Makcbar— Tiyan         8-5 

JMalayan — Patti  . .  . .  . .  . ,        8*4 

Kanakkan — Pala      ..  ,.  ..  ..  8' 3 

HiUPolayan 8-1 
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Males—coni.  Middle  finger 

to  patella. 

Izhuvan  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8*0 

Kurumbar — T6n 7-6 

MalaNayar'^  7-0 

Polayan  6*0 

N.B. — Although  there  is  a  difference  of  bnt^3*7  between  the  statures 
of  the  Katar  and  the  Polayan,  there  is  6"0  between  the  distance  from 
middle  finger  to  patella. 

The  people  of  each  caste  will  now  be  described  sepa- 
rately, Nambutiris  first,  under  the  following  heads  or  such 
of  them  as  information  is  available  in  my  notes  : — 

(1)  Designation,  divisions,  etc. 

(2)  Appearance:  face,  figure,  hair,  etc. 

(3)  Clothing,  ornaments,  etc. 

(4)  Habitations. 

(5)  Inheritance. 

(6)  Food. 

(7)  Livelihood. 

(8")  Domestic  animals— kept,  tabooed,  used,  etc. 
(9)  Magic  ;  also  sorcery. 

(10)  Oaths  and  covenants. 

(11)  Customs, 

(12)  Eeligion. 

(13)  Marriage. 

(14)  Birth  ceremonies — before  and  after. 

(15)  Prolificness. 

(16)  Death  and  succeeding  ceremonies. 

(17)  Legendary  history. 
(IS)  Caste  government. 

(19)  Words  or  terms  used  by  the  caste  an  1  by  no  others; 

also  names  of  individuals. 

(20)  Games. 


*  Three  only. 
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NAMBUTIEIS. 


It  is  hj  no  means  easy  to  obtain  information  wliicli  is 
accurate  respecting  that  exclusive  caste  of  Bralimans  of  the 
Malabar  coast  known  as  Nanibutiris.  Unlike  the  Brahmans 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Presidency,  who  so  largely  absorb 
all  aj^pointments  under  Government  worth  having,  who 
engage  in  trade  and  in,  one  may  say,  every  profitable  pro- 
fession and  business,  including  the  stage,  the  Nambutiris  hold 
almost  entirely  aloof  from  what  the  poet  Gray  calls  :  "  the 
busy  world's  ignoble  strife,"  and  more  than  any  class  of  Brah- 
mans retain  their  sacerdotal  position,  which  is  of  course  the 
highest.  They  are  for  the  most  part  landholders.  A  very 
large  portion  of  Malabar  is  owned  by  the  Nambutiris  ;  in 
Walluvanad  especially,  most  of  which  taluk  is  the  property 
of  Nambutiris.  They  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  marked 
most  impressively  by  two  characteristics — exclusiveness  and 
simplicity.  Now  and  then  a  Nambutiri  journeys  to  BenareS; 
but  as  a  rule  he  remains  at  home.  I  have  met  several  who 
never  before  in  their  life  had  left  the  little  space  around 
their  own  habitation.  Their  simplicity  is  really  proverbial,* 
and  they  are,  of  all  people  I  have  known  in  India,  excepting 
only  the  wildest  jungle  people  wdio  have  never  come  within 
touch  of  them, the  least  intluenced  by  contact  with  the  English. 
This  contact,  which  has  influenced  every  other  caste  or  race, 
has  left  the  Nambutiri  just  where  he  was  before  the  English 
knew  India.  He  is  perhaps,  as  his  measures  seem  to  prove, 
the  truest  Aryan  in  Southern  India,  aud  not  only  physically, 
but  in  his  customs,  habits,  ceremonies,  which  are  so  welded 
into  him  that  forsake  them  he  cannot  if  he  would. 

(1)  Designation. — Nambutiri,  it  is  said,  comes  from 
'-  Nambi,"  trustworthy  or  wise,  and  '^  tiri,"  a  light.  Tiri 
occurs  again  in  Embrantiri,  as  is  called  a  class  of  Brahmans 


*  The  Fambdtiris  every  where  believe  that  Europeans  have  tails.  Tbe;^ 
have  admitted  this  belief  to  me.  Another  belief  of  theirs  in  respect  of 
European  men  is  -svell  kaown,  but  it  is  now  so  long"  since  the  days  of 
Pantagrnel  that  ib  cannot  be  shaped  iu  words  .in  these  pages,  Rabelais 
would  have  made  sport  with  it, 
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in  South  Canara;  many  of  whom  are  to  be  seen  in  Malabar. 
But  derivations  are  too  often  doubtful,  and  this  is  as  doubt- 
fai  as  anj. 

Divisions. — Nambutiri  and  Nambutirippad.  The  latter 
are  supposed  to  be  stricter,  and  to  rank  higher  than  the 
former.  It  is  said  generally,  when  Nambutiris  are  under 
discussion,  that  marriage  of  the  eldest  son  only  is  the 
inviolable  rule,  but  many  Nambutiris  have  told  me  that  the 
eldest  son  must  marry,  while  the  others  may ;  but  the  issue 
of  younger  brothers  cannot  inherit  the  family  property. 
Marriages  other  than  that  of  the  eldest  son  are  at  all  events 
extremely  rare;  perhaps  induced  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
brides — for  who  would  give  his  daughter  when  her  children 
could  inherit  nothing  ? — and  those  who  are  not  married 
content  themselves  with  Nayar  women.  Many  of  the 
wealthier  Ndyar  families  give  their  w^omen  to  Nambutiris 
only.  But  this  is  a  part  ol  the  subject  which  will  find  place 
under  the  head  '  marriage.' 

To  return  to  the  two  divisions  which  have  been  named, 
'  pad  '  ,  meaning  power  or  authority,  is  often  used  to  all 
jSlambutiris  when  addressing  them  ;  thus,  some  called  Nara- 
butirippads  may  be  really  Nambutiris.  It  may  not  be 
strictly  correct  to  divide  the  Nambutiris  thus,  for  neither  so- 
called  division  is  separated  from  the  other  by  interdiction  of 
mari^iage.  The  cl^ass  distinctions  are  more  properly  denoted 
the  -§.dhyan  and  Asyan,  of  which  the  former  is  the  higher. 
An  Adhyan  is  never  a  priest ;  he  is  a  being  above  even  such 
functions  as  are  sacerdotal  in  the  temple.  But  there  are 
also  divisions  according  to  the  (number  of)  yagams  or 
sacrifices  performed  by  individuals  thus  :  S6matiri  or 
SOmayaji,  Akkittiri  or  Agnih6tri,  and  Adittiri.  A  man 
may  reach  the  first  stage  of  these  three  and  become  an 
Adittiripad  by-  going  through  a  certain  ceremony.  At  this 
three  Vaidikars  or  men  well  versed  in  the  Vedas,  Nam- 
butiris of  course,  must  officiate.  A  square  pit  is  made. 
The  Nambutiris  refused  to  tell  me  the  dimensions  of  this  pit, 
for  which  they  have  sastraic  authority.  Fire  raised  by 
friction  between  two  pieces  of  the  peepul-tree  {Ficus  religiosa) 
with  a  little  cotton  is  placed  in  it.  This  fire  is  called  Aup^- 
sana.  We  shall  hear  of  it  again  under  ^marriage.'  This  cere- 
mony cannot  be  done  until  after  marriage.  The  Adittiripad 
who  told  me  so  much  refused  to  describe  the  ceremonial 
in  detail.  But  it  is  only  those  of  certain  gotrams  who  may 
perform  yagams,  and  by  so  doing  acquire  the  three  personal 
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distinctions  named  already.  Again,  tliere  are  other  divi- 
sions accordino'  to  professions,  but  so  far  as  my  information, 
goes,  none  of  tliese  divisions  mentioned  is  outside  any 
prohibition  of  niarriage  with  the  others.  AH  these  are 
sub -sects  of  the  Asyans,  viz. — 

(a)  Bhattavrittikar,  or  Bhatterippad. 

(b)  Vadhydn  or  Otikkon — teacher. 

{(^)  Yaidican  or  MimAmsakar — a  sort  of  head  among 
purohits. 

(r/)  Smdrtan-a  Brahman  lav^yer,  whose  special  duty 
it  is, to  investigate  in  affairs  of  improper  sexual  relations  ; 
but  they^do^not  decide. 

(e)  Tantri — consecrator  of  idols  :  hereditary. 

(/)  Sautikk^ran — temple  priest  ;  not  hereditary ; 
taken  from  the'poorer  class  of  Nambutiris. 

{g)  Mussad — physician.  There  are  8  families  of  Nam- 
butiris in  Malabar,  in  which  the  office  of  physician  is  heredi- 
tary. The  MCissads  are  sometimes  classed  as  Nambutiris,  but 
wrongly  I  think.  They  are  somewhat  inferior,  and  cannot 
marry  with  the  others  named.  But  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  still  inferior  Mussads,  whose  duty  it  is  on 
certain'occasions  to''eat  meat  and  drink  liquor. 

(/;)  Gramani — original  landholders.  It  is  said  some 
Nambutiris  received  gifts  of  land  from  Parasurama.  Their 
descendants  are  the  Grdmani,  and  are  held  inferior  owing  to 
their  having  accepted  gifts  of  land — earth  !  There  is  nothing 
derogatory  in  receiving  gifts  of  money— Dakshina. 

The  Nambidis  were  perhaps  Nambutiris  at  one  time, 
but  they  are  not  now  ;  and  the  IJrilparisha  Mussads  and  the 
Elayads,  priests  of  the  Ndyars,  though  sometimes  classed 
as  Nambutiris,  do  not  really  belong  to  them. 

(2)  AppecuYince,  Face,  Figure,  Hair,  etc, — It  will  be  con- 
venient to  group  together  here  the  measures  of  the  25 
individuals  from  which  the  averag^es  have  been  taken — 


- 

Averages   of       ^ 

Averages 

1 

of  25  to 

stature  = 

100. 

10 

25       ' 

Height       

161-4 

162-3 

The     long     bone 

Do.       Bitting     ... 

82-8 

84-7 

51  6 

of     the     thigh, 

Do.      kneeling  ... 

120-3 

120-8 

74-4 

which    is    30-1, 

Span           

170-4 

170-0 

104-6 

and   to   stature 

Chest          

85-1 

83-7 

51-0 

=   100,  22-2,  is 

Shoulders 

41-0 

40-7 

25-1 

in   the   Nambti- 

Left  cubit ... 

44-4 

44-2 

27-2 

tiri,     relatively 

Left  hand  length  . . . 

18-2 

18-0 

111 

shorter  than  in 

Left  hand  width  ... 

7.9 

7-8 

43-3 

any  other  people 

Left  middle  finger. 

10-6 

•10-5 

6-5 

of  Malabar. 

Hips           

26-0 

26-2 

16-1 

Figure.—  Medium 

Left  foot,  length  ... 

24-5 

24-5 

15-1 

generally ;    me- 

Left  foot,  width    ... 

8-4 

8-5 

34-7 

diura    to    stout 

Cephalic  length  ... 

19-4 

19-2 

11-8 

sometimes ; 

Do.        width    ... 

14-4 

14-6 

... 

stout  in  one. 

Do.        index    ... 

74-2 

76-3 

... 

Bigoniac 

10-6 

10-6 

... 

Bizygomatic 

13-2 

13-2 

Maxillo-zygomatio^ 

index        

80-1 

80-4 

... 

Nasal  height 

4-8 

4-9 

3-03 

Do.  width 

3-7 

3-7 

2-28 

Do.  index 

75-8 

75-5 

... 

^ 

Vertex  to  tragus  ... 

]3-0 

13-2 

8-1 

Do.     chin 

19-8 

19-0 

117 

Middle  finger  to 

patella     

10-6 

10-5 

6-47 

Colour  of  skin 

30:  44:  40 

" 

Do.      eyes 

1:2 

... 

Weight       ... 

*  13(3-7  lbs. 

N.B. — Colour  of  skin  and  eyes  as  per  Broca's  colour  tables. 

JEyes. — 83  per  cent,  of  tliose  examined  liad  eyes  of 
M.  Broca's  colour  type  No.  1 ;  33  per  cent,  were  of  No.  2  of 
the  same  ;  and  the  remainder  were  for  the  most  part  "be- 
tween these  two,  but  in  two  cases  the  colour  was  darker,  i.e., 
between  1  and  16. 

Skin.: — Something  between  30-44  and  40  of  M.  Broca's 
colour  types  is  the  average  colour  of  those  examined.  The 
darkest  was  of  colour  No.  28  :  the  only  one  of  this  colour, 
though  there  was  one  other  between  28  and  29.  The  fairest 
was  of  colour  No.  40  on  the  body,  while  his  face  was  No.  23  ; 
and,  as  this  man  appeared  to  be  purest  bred  of  all  those 
examined,  I  give  here  his  measures  :  — 


*  Of  9  individuals, 
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Name 

•  • 

Sankaran  Nambutivi. 

Tarawad  family 

•  •          •  * 

Kunhappan 

Karakad. 

Gotram 

. . 

Visvamitra. 

Occupation  . . 

• .          •  • 

Priest  in     the    Tellicherry 

temple. 

Age  .. 

. . 

24 

Height 

. . 

. . 

164-3 

Height,  sitting- 

. . 

• .          . . 

87-4 

Do.      kneeling 

. . 

. . 

123-0 

Span . . 

, ,          , , 

. ,          , , 

174-7 

Chest 

,  ,          , , 

, ,          , , 

83-0 

Shoulders     . .    • 

. .          .  • 

. .          , . 

40-4 

Left  cubit     . . 

. ,          , , 

. . 

45-5 

Left  hand,  length 

• . 

, ,          . , 

'20-0 

Do.       width 

<  •          . . 

.. 

7-9 

Left  mid  iinger 

, , 

11-4 

Hips 

. . 

25-5 

Left  foot,  length 

•  •          •  • 

. . 

26-9 

Do.        width 

. .          • . 

8-9 

Cephalic  length 

. . 

. . 

20-0 

Do.     width 

. . 

. .          . , 

14-6 

Do.     index 

,  ,          , , 

73-0 

Bigoniac 

, , 

, .       •  . . 

100 

Bizygomatic 

!  5t 

12-9 

Maxillo-zygomatie  index  .T 

* 

77-5 

Nasal  heig-ht 

. . 

5-2 

Do.    width 

.  .    ~ 

3-2 

Do.    index 

•  •          •  • 

61-5 

Vertex  to  tragus 

. ,          , , 

13-4 

Do.  to  chin 

, ,          , , 

20-6 

Mid  finger  to  patella 

10-7 

Colour  of  skin,  M. 

(Broca) 

. . 

40,  Face  23 

Do.      eyes 

do. 

, ,          , , 

1 

Weight 

• .          •  • 

, ,          , , 

122  lbs. 

Vision 

•  •          •  • 

. . 

Perfect. 

Figure 

.. 

.. 

Medium  to 
slight. 

A  very  fair  man.  Skin  under  the  hair,  which  -was  jet 
black  and  abundant,  quite  white.  The  length  of  the  foot 
being  greater  than  the  width  of  the  hips  is  an  abnormity.  It 
will  have  been  noticed  that,  excluding  the  Jew,  there  are  but 
one  people  in  Malabar,  the  Ernaclen,  of  wdioni  but  a  few 
were  examined,  in  whom  the  width  of  the  hips  is  greater 
than  in  the  Nambutiri.  In  the  people  of  most  castes  the 
difference  between  hips  and  foot  is  very  trifling — in  19  it  is 
less  than  one  centimeter  ;  while  in  people]^of  two'castes  there 
is  no  difference  at  all,  and  in  four  the  length  of_the  foot  is 
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greater  tlian  tlie  width  of  tlie  liips.  Sankaran,  wliose  indi- 
vidual measures  have  just  been  given,  was  among  Nambutiris 
the  only  one  the  length  of  whose  foot  was  greater  than  the 
width  of  his  hips  ;  (there  was  one,  however,  in  which  these 
were  equal),  and  in  his  case  the  abnormity  seems  to  be  partly 
due  to  excessive  length  of  the  second  toe.  I  have  noted  that, 
in  measuring  his  foot,  the  length  was  taken  to  the  extremity 
of  the  second  toe,  which  was  one  centimeter  longer  than  the 
great  toe. 

In  one  individual  the  shape  of  the  face  was  distinctly 
pyramidal,  and  the  broadest  part  of  the  head  was  a  little 
before  and  above  the  ear.  Another  is  noted  as  "  like  a 
Toda.^^  In  one  out  of  twenty-five  the  chin  was  slightly 
prominent. 

^alr. — Amongst  the  people  of  good  caste  in  Malabar,  to 
speak  of  one  as  a  hairy  man,  is  to  speak  of  him  reproachfully. 
Yet,  putting  Muhammadans  out  of  count  altogether,  the 
highest  of  all,  the  Nambutiris  are  certainly  the  hairiest. 
Whence  the  idea  arose  cannot  be  considered  at  present ;  and 
however  it  may  have  arisen,  no  people  are  so  averse,  in  a 
general  way,  to  abundance  of  hair.  In  the  young  Nambutiri 
the  hair  on  the  head  is  plentiful,  glossy  and  wavy.  An  oval 
patch,  from  the  vertex  or  a  little  behind  it  to  a  little  back 
from  the  forehead,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  This  is  the 
regular  Malabar  fashion.  The  hair  thus  grown  is  done  into 
a  knot  hanging  over  the  forehead,  or  at  one  side  according 
to  fancy,  never  hanging  behind.  The  rest  of  the  head,  and 
also  the  face  is  shaved.  No  moustache.  The  whole  body, 
excepting  the  aforesaid  top  knot  and  the  back,  is  shaved 
periodically.  G-ingelly-oil  (enna)  is  used  commonly  for 
the  hair.  But,  when  the  Nambutiri' s  wife  is  pregnant,  he 
refrains  from  the  barber,  letting  his  hair  grow  as  it  will ;  and 
as  he  may  have  as  many  as  four  wives,  and  as  he  does 
not  shave  while  one  is  in  an  interesting  condition,  he  may 
sometimes  have  a  long  beard.  A  marked  difference  observ- 
able between  the  Nambutiri  and  those  allied  to  him,  and  all 
those  whom  we  will  call  conveniently  the  lower  races,  is  this. 
The  former  have  whiskers,  a  full  growth  of  hair  on  the 
cheeks,  while  in  the  latter  this  is  scanty  or  entirely  absent. 
Also,  while  the  Nambutiri  has  very  commonly  a  hairy  chest, 
the  others  have  little  or  no  hair  on  the  chest.  So  too  in  the 
case  of  hair  on  the  arms  and  legs.  One  Nambutiri  examined 
by  me  had  hair  all  over  the  body  except  over  the  ribs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Nambutiri  seems  to  become  grey,  or  has  a 
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tendencj  to  baldness  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  In  this 
respect  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  liim  witli  the  lower  races 
wliose  individuals  never  know  tbeir  age,  whereas  the  Nambu- 
tiri  always  knows  his  precisely. 

Hair  on  the  arms  and  legs. — Most  of  those  examined  had 
been  shaved.  The  growth  is  noted  "  moderate  ^^  as  a  rule. 
It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this 
note.  No  Nambutiri  shaves  at  all  during  the  month  Kark- 
kadakam.  Karkkadakam,  Kanni,  Kumbham,  and  Dhanu  are 
months  in  which  shaving  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  or  convenient.  A  day  more  or  less  auspicious  is 
always  selected  by  the  Nambutiri  when  he  is  to  be  shaved. 

Women. — Hair  is  parted  at  the  crown  and  drawn  tight 
to  the  ears.  Knot  at  the  back.  The  use  of  false  hair  is 
recognized,  and  is  common.  Long  hair  is  a  common  feminine 
beauty  in  Malabar,  and  probably  the  Nambutiri  women  have 
fheir  share  of  it. 

Excluding  the  Semitic  Jew,  the  Nambutiri  (male)  maybe 
said  to  be  distinguishable  among  all  those  who  have  been 
examined  thus  : — 

(1)  Long  bone  of  the  thigh  is  relatively  the  shortest. 

(2)  Span  is  relatively  the  least  excepting  the  PuUuvar, 
a  degraded  people  who  till  lately  made  their  marriages 
between  brothers  and  sisters. 

(3)  Chest  is  greatest,  actually  and  relatively. 

(4)  Weight  is  greatest.* 

(5)  Shoulders  widest,  actually  and  relatively. 

(6)  Left  cubit  relatively  the  shortest,  excluding  again 
the  PuUuvar. 

(7)  With  one  exception,  the  forest  Katar — if  he,  for  he 
has  not  been  examined  conclusively — his  hips  are  relatively 
the  widest. 

(8)  Excluding  the  very  broad  faced  Patti  Malayan  of 
the  Neliampathi  hills,  who  is  apparently  not  a  native  of 
Malabar,  he  is  widest  across  the  cheek  bones. 

(9)  Jaw  is  the  broadest. 

(10)  His  nose  is  relatively  the  longest. 

(11)  One  other  has  a  fine  nasal  index. 

(12)  He  is  the  fairest  in  colour. 

(13)  He  is  the  hairiest. 

*  It  was  impossible  to  carry  about  a  weigliiug  macliine,  travelling  as 
I  was  invariably,  but  it  was  sometimes  possible  to  borrow  one,  and  I  find 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  Isambutiris  is  130f  lbs.  while  the  average 
a  the  case  of  24  Kayars  is  but  114^  lbs.     The  others  are  still  lighter, 
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invariablj  well  nourished.  The  Nambutiri  in  seldom 
lean. 

(3)  Clothing  and  Ornaments. — Clotliing :  males.  The 
ordinary  ''langnti"  worn  between  the  thighs,  the  ends 
fastened  to  a  string  round  the  waist  at  the  back  and  at  the 
front.  Bound  the  waist,  and  reaching  a  little  below  the  knee, 
a  cloth  having  a  border  4  to  5  cubits  in  length.  It  is  some- 
what ostentatious  to  fasten  this  cloth  rather  higher  than  the 
waist,  i.e.^  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  A  second  cloth 
3  or  4  cubits  in  length  is  worn  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  chest ;  but  this  is  not  worn,  as  a  rule,  hj  the  Nambutiri 
when  he  is  at  home.  (See  the  illustration.)  Silk  cannot  be 
worn  ;  nor  can  a  plain  white  cloth — it  must  have  a  border — 
or  a  coloured  cloth.  Sandals  of  wood  ;  not  leather.  The 
"  Swamiy^rs  "  are  those  of  them  who  have  given  up  the 
world,  or  are  supposed  to  have  done  so.  They  always  wear^ 
wooden  shoes.  Others  do  not  always  follow  the  rule  strictly, 
but,  whatever  shoes  they  wear,  the  heel  of  the  foot  should 
not  be  covered.  On  certain  occasions  the  Nambutiri  wears 
a  lonof  under-cloth  round  the  waist  and  round  each  leof 
separately.  Lace-like  cloths  are  worn  sometimes  by  the 
rich. 

Clothing  :  females. — A  white  cotton  cloth^  usually  with  a 
gold  border,  about  10  cubits  in  length,  is  fastened  round 
the  loins,  twisted  round  the  legs,  reaching  well  below  the 
knee,  and  also  covering  the  chest.  Nambutiri  women  are  to 
be  seen  sometimes  when  travelling,  under  escort  of  course, 
but  one  cannot  say  more  than  that  their  costume  is  perfectly 
decent.  They  are  never  to  be  seen  in  or  about  their  own 
^houses.  Strictly  "  gosha  "  they  are  called  "  Antarjanam  " 
which  signifies  '^  the  inside  people, ''  the  people]  who  keep 
inside  the  house.  A  second  cloth  is  now-a-days  very  often 
worn,  but  one  only  is  orthodox  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uriya 
women  in  Ganjam.  Silk  clothing  is  prohibited ;  so  too 
coloured  cloth,  jackets  and  bodices. 

Ornaments :  males.— Tattooing  is  prohibited.  Accord- 
ing to  one  Nambutiri  the  ears  must  be  pierced  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  16,  using  as  an  instrament  a  thorn,  but  no  ear 
rings  can  be  worn.  According  to  another  the  ears  must  be 
pierced  before  10,  and  ear  rings,  the  Malabar  "  kadukkans,^' 
may  be  worn  by  the  Akittiri  and  Somdtiri,  but  they  must 
be  plain  gold.  The  ears  must  be  pierced,  so  another  told 
me;  before  the  individual  may  do  the  karma  ceremony. 
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The  ''  tliread  ^^  worn  by  men  over  the  left  shoulder 
is  made  of  a  triple  string  of  countrj  grown  cotton  (not 
English),  and,  unlike  other  Brahmans  of  Southern  India, 
no  change  is  made  after  marriage.  It  may  be  changed  on 
any  auspicious  day.  Brahmans  of  Southern  India  outside 
Malabar  change  their  thread  once  a  year. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  one  individual  were — 
Left  hand. — (1)  Golden  ring  with  large  green  stone  on 
first  finger.  (2)  Four  plain  golden  rings  on  third  finger. 
(3)  On  little  finger  a  ring  in  which  was  set  an  Anavardhan 
coin.  This  is  a  very  lucky  ring.  Spurious  coins  of  this 
pattern  are  often  set  in  rings,  but  it  is  the  genuine,  ones 
which  bring  good  luck. 

liight  hand. — On  the  third  finger  two  plain  gold  rino-s, 
and  one  pavitram. 

The  pavitram  is  of  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
English  wedding  ring ;  a  figure  of  8-like  figure  having  at 
each  side  a  dotted  pattern,  the  rest  plain.  It  is  made  of 
gold  ;  but,  as  every  Nambutiri  must  wear  a  pavitram  while 
doing — performing,  or  undergoing — certain  ceremonies, 
those  who  do  not  possess  one  of  gold  wear  one  made  of 
darbha  grass,  a  fresh  one  on  each  occasion.  They  do  not 
say  so,  but  1  think  the  ring  of  darbha  grass  is  orthodox. 

Another  individual  wore  a  golden  amulet  case  fas- 
tened to  a  string  round  the  waist,  in  which  was  a  taKsman 
/.^.,  figure,  a  "  yantram,^^  written  or  marked  on  a  silver 
plate.  He  had  worn  it  three  years,  having  put  it  on  because 
be  used  to  feel  hot  during  the  cool  season,  and  attributed 
the  cii'cumstance  to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit.  This 
was  to  ward  off  the  spirit's  influence. 

Here  I  will  quote  a  note  made  by  me,  after  taking 
photographs  in  the  compound  of  the  Naras  Mana,  the 
abode  of  the  Naras  Nambutiri  of  the  illustration.  "  Name, 
Narrdya  Mangalatha  Narsimham  Nambutiri,  otherwise 
Ohingan  Nambutiri,  aged  79,  and  his  grandson  aged  12, 
named  Agni  Cheraman,  but  called  Akkiraman.  The  son 
wears  a  skin  sash  over  the  left  shoulder,  one  inch  wide, 
fastened  at  the  ends  by  a  thong  of  the  same  skin — that  of 
the  Yak.  He  put  it  on  when  he  was  7,  and  wears  it  until  he 
is  15,  when  he  will  have  completed  his  course  of  Yedic  study. 
At  20  he  will  be  married.  The  ring,  hanging  to  a  string 
in  front  of  his  throat  called  mOdiram,  was  put  on  in  the 
sixth  month  when  he  was  named,  and  will  be  worn  until  he 
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is  15.  Ears  were  pierced  when  lie  was  8,  but  lie  can  never 
wear  ear  rings.  Wears  two  amulets  at  the  back — one  gold, 
one  silver.  In  each  are  some  chakkrams,*  and  a  golden 
leaf  in  which  is  inscribed  a  charm  (mantrani).  One  charm 
was  prepared  bj  a  Mappila,  the  other  by  a  Nambutiri. 
He  had  been  troubled  hy  devils  in  early  childhood,  and  so 
put  on  these  to  avert  their  influence.  The  Yak  (Krishna 
Mrugam)  is  the  beast  whose  tail  is  used  by  women  in  the 
place  of  (what  we  should  call)  false  hair.  Aliases  to  the 
names  may  be  explained  at  once.  Every  Nambutiri  is 
given  a  certain  name,  hut  le  is  never  called  by  it :  he  is 
always  called  by  some  pet  name.  The  real  name  is  in  the 
horoscope,  and  is  not  used.  The  reason  appears  to  lie  in 
the  prohibition  to  the  Hindu  wife  to  mention  her  husband's 
name.  Sons  are  commonly  called  after  the  father,  or  grand- 
father ;  so  to  call  the  son  by  name  would  involve  the  mother 
or  the  grandmother  naming  her  husband,  and  this  she  cannot 
do.  So  the  boy  is  given  a  real  name,  while  he  is  called  by 
another.  Chingan  and  Akkiriman  are  but  alliteratives  of 
Narsimham  and  Agni  Ch^raman.  This  applies  to  boys  but 
not  to  girls,  who  are  always  called  by  their  own  name. 

As  coming  under  this  head  there  may  be  included  caste 
or  such  like  marks — 

Individual  (1). — Black  spot  edged  with  yellow  in  the 
centre  of  forehead.  Three  horizontal  white  stripes  on  the 
forehead  J  a  dab  on  each  arm,  and  a  stripe  across  the  chest. 
Individual  (2). — Black  spot  near  glabella.  Two  yellow 
stripes  horizontally  near  it.  The  same  on  chest,  the  spot 
between  the  lines. 

Individual  (3). — Bed  spot  12  millimetre  iu  diameter, 
and  a  white  stripe  on  forehead.  A  red  dab  on  sternum,  and 
on  each  arm  in  front  of  the  deltoid. 

Individual  (4).— Cream  coloured  spot  with  red  centre  ; 
oval ;  an  inch  in  greatest  length;  over  the  glabella. 

The  stripes  on  the  forehead  and  chest  are  made  generally 
with  sandal  wood  paste.  "  Rudraksha ''  necklaces  (nuts 
of  the  Elceocarpus  Ganitrus)  mounted  in  gold  are  worn 
sometimes.  These  appear  to  be  iu  some  way  emblematic 
of  sacredness,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  precisely  in  what  way. 
Not  merely  ornamental. 


*  Small  coin  ;  silvex'  ;  28  to  the  rnpee  ;  stilJ   the  current  coinage  of 
Travanoore. 
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Ornaments  :  Females. — Tattooing  is  prohibited.  In  north. 
Malabar  golden  bangles  are  worn  as  a  rale — pcf.ce  Mr. 
Logan.  Bell  metal  or  thin  brass  bangles,,  such  as  are  in  my 
collection,  of  which  as  manj  as  21  may  be  worn  at  a  time, 

are  usual  in  south  Malabar.  These 
bell  metal  bangles  are  often  worn 
so  as  to  cover  the  forearm.  Gold 
and  silver  ear  rings  are  worn .  The 
ornaments  worn  by  Nambutiri 
women  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
of  a  pattern  or  kind  which  can  be 
worn  by  women  of  no  other  caste. 
A  distinctive  necklace  is  that,  a 
part  of  which  is  in  my  collection, 
(gold.)  A  number  of  these  pieces 
are  strung  together,  forming  a 
necklace,  wliicli  is  worn  loose  over  the  breast.  Widows 
retain  most  if  not  all  of  their  ornaments,  nor  is  their  head 
shaved.  An  ornament,  cup-like  in  shape,  called  chudamani 
is  worn  on  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  some- 
times. Lobes  of  the  ears  hang  somewhat  long.  The  nose  is 
never  pierced  ;  no  ornament  is  ever  worn  in  the  nose. 

Three  stripes  of  sandal  wood  paste  across  the  forehead, 
to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  saffron  dab  over  the  nose. 
The  face  is  sometimes,  on  festive  occasions,  smeared  with 
turmeric.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  said  usually,  that  this  is  never 
done.     Eye  salve  or  lamp  black  is  used  for  the  eyes. 

Habitations. — Malabar  is  the  most  populous  district  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  while  parts  of  it  form  the  most  populous 
rural  tract  known  in  the  world  ;  by  far  the  most.  Towns 
are  few,  and  so  are  villages  :  and,  even  where  these  exist, 
they  do  not  represent  the  agglomerated  communities  to  be 
seen  to  the  eastward.  Usually  a  few  shops,  and  Mappilas' 
houses.  For  the  most  part  the  people  of  Malabar  live  each 
in  his  own  house,  standing  in  his  own  paramba  or  compound. 
So  the  whole  province  may  be  said  to  be  parcelled  out 
into  compounds  or  gardens.  No  man  wishes  to  live  cheek 
by  jowl  with  his  neighbour.  Seclusion  is  the  rule.  And  in 
this  lovely  country,  where  forest  and  vegetation  is  in  luxuriant 
profusion,  the  Nambutiri  has  chosen  sites  the  most  secluded, 
compatible  with  living  in  touch  with  the  world.  Some 
of  the  Nambutiri  houses  are  immense  structures,  almost 
palatial,  while  hard  by  is  the  temple,  an  adjunct  of  the 
house.     At  the  eastern  side  of  the  compound  is  the  gate 
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entrance,  sometimes  almost  a  small  house  in  itself,  always 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  In  all  tlie  larger  houses  there  is  a 
room  in  this  *'  gate  house,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  kept 
as  a  guest  chamber  for  strangers.  Properly  speaking,  it_,  as 
well  as  the  house,  should  be  thatched,  but  now  it  is  very 
often  tiled.  The  entrance  to  the  compound  is  always  over  a 
step  ladder.  From  the  gateway  to  the  house  is  a  raised 
walk  of  earth  or  hardened  mud.  The  yard  in  front  of  the 
house,  ivfdch  faces  ihe  east,  is  more  or  less  square  and  flat ;  it 
is  plastered  with  cowdung,  and  kept  perfectly  clean. 


In   Malabar, 
another  sfrandee 


the  house  of  the  Zamorin   aud 
is  called  a  kBvilaofam,  meaning, 


of   many 
a  kind 


m 


of  way,  palace  ;  the  abode  of  the  Nambutiri  is  an  ''  illam  "  ; 
that  of  the  Nambutirippad  a  "  mana  ^'  or  manakkal ;  and  so 
there  is  a  nice  distinction  between  the  habitations  of  the 
people  of  various  castes  down  to  the  Cheruman  who  lives  in 
a  chala — a  wretched  kind  of  hut. 

The  Nambutiris^  house  is  quadrangular,  arranged  thus- — 

Room  1  is  for  studying  the  Vedas. 
N  Do.     ~ 


1 

2 

3 

8 

9 

4 

7 

6 

5 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


2  is  for  storing  wealth. 

3  do.  grain. 

4  is   for  performing   cere- 

monies to  the  dead. 

5  is  for  the  kitchen. 

6  is  for  household  god. 

7  is  for  performing  sacri- 
fices :  sacrifices  of  no  living- 
thing  ;  offerings  merely. 

8  is  for  receiving  guests. 

9  is  the  court  vard. 


Usually  there  are  outer  verandahs  and  rooms  upstairs. 
The  building  is,  as  a  rule,  erected  with  blocks,  like  large 
bricks,  of  laterite  cemented  in  mud.  Mortar  is  rarely  used. 
Doorways  and  windows  are  sometimes  well  carved.  To  the 
north-east  is  the  cow-pen  (gasala).  To  the  south,  the 
tekkinisala  or  pathiyapura  for  receiving  Brahman  guests. 
There  may  be  a  room  at  the  north-east  corner,  an  extension 
of  room  3  called  pachakasala  for  banquets.  To  the  north- 
west, or  may  be  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  is  the 
ellupashala  or  grain-store.  There  is  a  tank  in  the  north- 
east or  south-west  of  the  compound,  in  which,  by  the  by, 
there  should  be  a  fig   tree  (udumbara)   near   the  house. 
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The  bilva  {^yJe  Marmelos)  and  the  tulasi  (Ocinium  sanc- 
tum) are  to  be  found  in  the  compound.  The  bilva  is  of 
course  specially  sacred  to  Siva  all  oyer  South  India  outside 
Malabar,  in  which  district  are  observed  none  of  the  nice 
distinctions  between  Siva  and  Yishnu.  In  the  house,  or  in 
the  compound,  is  a  place  set  apart  for  the  serpent  god,  the 
figure  being  i-epresented  in  carved  granite.  This  is 
common  in  Malabar. 

Construction  of  a  house  is  commenced  on  an  auspicious 
day  fixed  by  the  Yaidikar.  Presents  are  given  to  other 
Brahmaus  on  the  occasion.  There  is  also  a  ceremony,  the 
chief  part  in  which  is  homam  done  on  planks  over  the  well 
befoi'e  the  house  is  occupied. 

Furniture. — In  every  house  there  is  at  least  one  large  bin  ; 
there  are  a  few  cots.  The  chair  is  making  its  way  in  the 
Nambutiri  houses,  but  the  kurmmasana,  a  round  affair  on 
three  very  stout  legs,  representing  vaguely  a  tortoise,  is 
the  correct  seat  for  the  Namblitiri.  There  are  always  a 
few  skins  of  the  spotted  deer  on  the  floor,  for  sitting  on. 

Inheritance. — Before  anything  can  be  said  of  inheritance 
among  the  Nambutiris,  something  must  be  said  of  the 
Malabar  Taravad  and  the  two  systems  of  inheritance  w^hich 
are  there  in  vogue — the  one,  Makkattayam,  that  by  which 
property  devolves  in  the  male  line  ;  the  other,  Marumakkat- 
tayam,  by  which  the  devolution  is  through  the  females  and 
their  issue.  The  Taravad  is  the  family  community  to  the 
furthest  relationship.  It  is  the  unit.  Among  those  who 
follow  the  Marumakkattayam  law,  as  the  Nayars,  the 
husband  and  wife  are  not  of  the  same  Taravad.  Neither 
joins  the  other's.  The  husband  is  the  only  member  of  his 
Taravad  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Taravad  to 
which  belong  his  wife  and  children,  and  this  connection 
ceases  with  his  death,  after  which  there  is  no  bond  whatever 
between  the  two  Taravads.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
'^  death  pollution  "  for  a  father^ s  brothers.  As  the  Taravad 
is  perhaps  of  all  arrangements  for  keeping  property  within 
the  family  the  best,  many  Taravads  are  very  ancient  indeed^ 
and  so  some  of  the  larger  ones  have  been  split  up  into 
Tavazhis,  or  sab-Taravads.  Now  the  eldest  male  member 
of  the  family,  of  whatever  branch  of  it,  is  called  the 
Karanavan,  in  whom  is  vested  complete  control  over  the 
whole  Taravad  and  Taravad  property,  not,  however,  for  his 
own  benefit  but  for  that  of  the  Taravad.     Blindness,  leprosy^ 
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dmiibness,  any  incurable  disease  preventing  free  social 
intercourse  with  his  neighbours,  and  insanity  prohibit 
altogether  a  man  occupying  the  position  of  Karanavan. 
Under  the  Marumakkattayani  law  a  man^s  sons  are  not 
in  any  way  his  heirs.  Sisters,  sisters^  sons  and  daughters, 
their  children — the  women  of  the  family  and  their  children — 
inherit.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Karana- 
van, the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  is  succeeded  by  the  eldest  male 
member  of  the  family,  of  which  there  are  three  branches. 
The  thrones  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  are  passed  on  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  Nambutiris  follow  the  Makkattayam  law  ;  not 
however  precisely  as  do  the  other  peoples  who  do  so.  Nor 
is  their  system  of  inheritance  the  same  as  that  of  Brahmans 
to  the  eastward  (/.e.,  of  Southern  India  generally),  with  whom 
the  family  property  may  be  divided  up  amongst  the  male 
members  at  the  instance  of  any  one  of  them.  But  here  too 
(amongst  the  Nambutiris)  the  eldest  male  member  of  the 
family  is  the  Karanavan  or  manager  of  it,  having  complete 
control  over  all  the  property.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  are  entitled  to  nothing  beyond  maintenance.  The 
head  of  the  family  may  be  a  female,  provided  there  is  none 
of  the  other  sex.  The  eldest  son  alone  marries.  This  is 
the  rule.  Should  he  die^  the  next  marries ;  and  so  on. 
Women  join  the  family  of  their  husband,  and  to  this  belong 
too  her  children.  Self-acquired  property,  that  is,  property 
acquired  by  any  junior  member,  of  the  family  through  his 
own  effort  outside  the  Taravad,  lapses  to  the  Taravad  at  his 
death,  unless  he  has  disposed  of  it  in  his  life  time.  This  is 
the  custom,  which  our  law  has  not  yet  infringed.  The 
Taravad  is  the  unit,  and,  as  the  senior  male  succeeds  to  the 
management,  it  may  happen  that  a  man^s  sons  do  not  suc- 
ceed directly  as  his  heirs.  The  arrangement  is  an  excellent 
one  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  family,  for  there  is 
no  dispersion.  Every  circumstance  tends  towards  aggran- 
dizement, and  the  family  is  restricted  to  no  more  than  a 
requisite  number  by  one  member  only  marrying  and  produc- 
ing children.  Impartibihty  is  the  tundamental  principle. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  Nambutiri  family  comes  to  an  end  ; 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  Nambutiri's  estate  escheating  to 
Government  has  been  said  on  eminent  authority  never  to 
have  been  known.  I  have  heard  of  some  few  families  becom- 
ing extinct  in  Walavanad  (a  taluk  of  Malabar),  but  some 
how  or  other  the  Nambutiris  managed  to  retain  the  family 
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property  amongst  themselves.  There  are  very  loath  to 
permit  property  that  has  belonged  to  a  Nambutiri  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  others.  It  happens  sometimes  that  there 
is  no  male  member  to  produce  progeny,  and  in  such  case 
there  is  done  the  Sarvasvadanam  marriage,  by  which  a  man 
of  another  family  is  brought  into  the  family  and  married  to 
a  daughter  of  it,  who,  after  the  manner  of  "  the  appointed 
daughter  ^'  of  old  Hindu  Law,  hands  on  the  property 
through  her  children.  The  man  so  brought  in  is  henceforth 
a  member  of  the  family  he  has  joined,  and  as  such  he 
performs   the  Srdddha  or  ceremonies  to  the  dead. 

Exception  to  the  general  rule  of  inheritance  is  that 
seventeen  families  of  Payyanur  in  North  Malabar  follow  the 
Marumakkattayam  system  of  inheritance.  The  other  Nam- 
butiris  look  askance  at  these,  and  neither  marry  nor  dine  with 
them.  It  is  supposed  they  are  not  pure  bred,  having 
Kshatriya  blood  in  their  veins. 

Food. — Liquor  and  flesh  are  strictly  forbidden.  The 
staple  food  is  rice  and  curry.  Upperi  is  a  curry  of  chopped 
vegetables  fried  in  ghee,  cocoanut  or  gingelly-oil,  seasoned 
with  sesamum  (gingelly ),  salt,  and  jaggery.  Avil  is  another  ; 
the  jack  fruit  mixed  with  some  vegetables.  Sweets  are 
eaten  sometimes.  Candied  cakes  of  wheat  or  rice,  cream, 
cheese,  rice  boiled  in  milk  with  sugar  and  spices,  are 
delicacies.  Pappadams  are  eaten  at  almost  every  meal. 
The  Nambutiri  must  bathe  and  pray  to  the  deity  before 
partaking  of  any  meal.  An  offering  of  rice  is  then  made  to 
the  house-hold  fire,  some  rice  is  thrown  to  the  crows,  and  he 
sits  down  to  eat. 

The  food  is  served  on  a  plantain  leaf  or  a  bell-metal  plate. 
It  should  be  served  by  the  wife  ;  but,  if  a  man  has  other 
Nambutiris  dining  with  him,  it  is  served  by  men,  or  by 
children,  Ilie  sexes  feed  separately.  Before  he  rises  from 
his  meal,  his  wife  must  touch  the  leaf  or  plate  on  which  the 
food  is  served.  The  reason  may  lie  in  this.  The  remains 
of  one's  food  is  called  fchcJnI.  and  cannot  be  eaten  by  any 
one.  Just  before  finishing  his  meal,  the  Nambutiri  touches 
his  plate  with  his  left  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  his  wife 
touches  it  with  her  rig-ht  (^before  he  rises).  Thus  the  food 
left  on  his  plate  is  not  echchil,  and  she  may  eat  it.  The 
Nambutiri  householder  is  said  to  be  allowed  by  the  Sastras, 
which  rule  his  life  in  every  detail,  to  eat  but  one  meal  of  rice 
a  day — at  midday.  He  s/tonid  not,  strictly  speaking,  eat 
rice  in    the    evening,  but  he  may    do   so    without  sinning 
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lieinously,  and  usually  does.  Fruit  only  should  be  eaten 
in  the  evening.  Women  and  children  eat  twice  or  thrice 
during"  the  day.  The  widow,  however,  is  supposed  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  Sanydsi,  and  eats  but  once  a  day.  The 
Nambutiri  may  eat  food  prepared  by  an  east  country 
Brahman  (Pattar)  or  by  an  Embrantiri.  In  fact,  in  the  large 
illams  where  many  people  are  fed  every  day,  the  cooks  are 
generally  Pattars  in  South  Malabar.  But  the  Nambutiri 
woman  is  more  scrupulous,  and  will  not  touch  food  prepared 
by  anyone  of  caste  inferior  to  her  own,  as  the  Pattar  is 
considered  to  be.  Tea  and  coffee  are  objected  to.  The  Sas- 
tras  do  not  iiermit  their  use.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not 
prohibit  them,  and  some  Nambutiris  drink  both,  but  not 
openly.  Persons  observing  vows  are  not  allowed  the  oil 
bath,  nor  allowed  to  eat  off  bell-metal  plates,  nor  to  eat 
certain  articles  of  food  (see  page  53).  The  gourd  (churakkai 
in  the  vernacular),  palmyra  fruit  and  palmyra  jaggery  are 
taboo  to  the  Nambutiri  at  all  times.  Water  melons  are 
eaten  regularly  during  the  month  Karkkataka,  to  promote 
health  and  prolong  life. 

Livelihood. — The  Census  of  1891  gives  the  number  of 
Nambutiri  Brahmans  in  Malabar  as  9,926,  or  nearly  '4  of 
the  total  population  of  the  province — 2,652,565  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Logan,  the  number  of  Nambutiri  families 
is  1,017.  The  orthodox  view  of  the  Nambutiri  is  thus 
stated  in  an  official  document  of  Travancore.  "  His  person 
is  holy  ;  his  directions  are  commands ;  his  movements  are  a 
procession  ;  his  meal  is  nectar  ;  he  is  the  holiest  of  human 
beings  ;  he  is  the  representative  of  God  on  earth. '^  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  being  will  earn  his  livelihood. 
In  another  official  document,  the  "  Eeport  of  the  Malabar 
Marriage  Commission,'^  it  is  said  of  the  Nambutiri  that 
'"  instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  every  intellectual  pursuit,  as 
do  the  Brahmans  in  other  parts,  the  Nambutiri  has  become 
enervated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  more  than  a  few  who  have  mastered  the  grammar  and 
syntax  of  the  Sanskrit,  which  is  the  chief  vehicle  of  their 
sacred  text.  Most  of  them  get  no  further  than  committing 
a  number  of  slokas  to  memory.  Not  only  do  they  refuse 
altogether  to  tread  the  path  of  knowledge  opened  up  to 
them  by  a  barbarian  Goyernment,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
of  them  who  has  studied  the  literature,  such  as  it  is,  of  his 
own  vernacular.''^  The  commission  was  an  outcome  of  the 
party  of  reform  which  confounds  its  ideas  with  progress — 
a  very  different   thing ;    and  the  sentence  quoted,    which 
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echoes  the  views  of  this  party,  is  a  propos  of  the  marital 
system  of  the  Nambutiris,  that  part  of  which  permits  the 
union  of  the  male  with  a  Nayar  female  being  pronounced 
pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  Nambutiri  community.  It  is 
added  that  the  ''  proposed  legislation  "  (a  marriage  law  for 
Malabar)  "  undeniably  threatens  ^'  the  sacred  privileges  of 
the  Nambutiris,  who  naturally  oppose  it.  But  the  Nambu- 
tiri is  by  no  means  the  degenerate  being  of  these  extracts. 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  physically  he  is  the  best  in  the 
land ;  also  that  his  position  among  the  people  is  loftier 
than  that  of  any  other  Brihmans  in  Soathern  India.  Per- 
haps it  is  for  his  special  sacredness,  which  is  correlative 
with  high  position,  that  the  priest  of  the  temple  at 
Badaryasrama  in  Northern  India,  as  also  the  priest  of  the 
Shaiva  temple  at  Tiruvathiyur  near  Madras,  is  always  a 
Nambutiri.  He  enters  into  none  of  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  livelihood,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  is  able  to  maintain 
his  high  position,  and  to  exercise  influence  for  good  wliich 
is  very  considerable."^  Every  Nambutiri  is,  theoretically,  a 
life-long  student  of  the  Yedas.  Some  admit  that  religious 
study  or  exercise  occupies  a  bare  half  hour  in  the  day  ; 
others  devote  to  these  a  couple  of  hours  or  more.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  most  competent  Sanskrit  scholar  could 
really  prove  the  depth  of  the  Nambutiris'  knowledge.  The 
hitter's  exclusiveness  would  make  this  practically  impossible. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Nambutiri  is  under  close  study 
between  7  and  15,  or  for  8  )ears  of  his  life,  and  nothing 
whatsoever  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  tliis.  Should  cir- 
cumstances compel  interruption  of  Yedic  study,  the  whole 
course  is,  I  believe,  recommenced  and  gone  through  da  capo. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  a  Nambutiri  boy  was  wanted  to  be 
examined  informally  in  the  matter  of  a  dacoity  in  his  f ather^s 
illam;  but  he  had  to  be  left  alone,  as,  among  other  unpleasant 
consequences  of  being  treated  as  a  witness,  he  would  have 
had  to  begin  again  his  whole  course  of  Yedic  study.  They 
are  probably  more  familiar  with  Sanskrit  than  any  other 
class  of  Br§hmans,  even  though  their  scholarship  may  not 
be  of  a  high  order,  and  certainly  none  other  is  to  the  same 
extent  governed  by  the  letter  of  the  law  handed  down  in 
Sanskrit.  Something  has  been  said  already  on  page  41  of 
the  course  of  study.     It  begins  in  the  7th  or  8th  year  with 

*  There  is  a  solitary  instauce  of  a  Nambutiri  occupying  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Mills  at  Calicut.  This  fact  in  no  way  coutra- 
dicts  what  has  been  said, 
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tlie  ceremony  called  Upaiiayanam,  when  the  hoy  is  invested 
with  the  sacred  thread.  "  Death-pollution '' — pollution 
arising  through  a  death  in  the  family,  and  which  interferes 
with  so  many  things — does  not  interfei'e.with,  this'^course, 
during  which  the  boy  is  a  Brahmach§.ri,  so  long  as  he 
wears  the  skin.  In  his  15th  or  16  th  year  he  undergoes 
the  Samavarttanam  ceremony,  in  which  he  takesjthreetsteps 
in  leather  shoes.  After  this  he  should  never  again  wear 
leather. 

As  said  already,  the  Nambutiris  are  for  the  most  part 
landholders  or  of  that  class.  They  are^also  temple  priests, 
and,  in  their  own  way,  to  some  extent ^_. cling  to  certain 
pursuits,  as  noted  already,  but  this  never  involves  going 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  rich  have  their  own  temples,  on  which  they  spend 
much  money.  All  over  Malabar  there  are  to  be  seen 
Pattar  Brahmans,  wandering  here  and  there,  fed  free  at  the 
illams  of  the  rich  Nambutiris  or  at  the  various  kovilakams 
and  temples  ;  and  they  are  always  to  be  found  at  impor- 
tant ceremonial  functions,  marriages  or  the  like,  which  they 
attend  uninvited,  and  receive  a  small  present— dakshina. 
But  the  Nambutiri  never  goes  anywhere  unless  invited. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  the  presents  to  Brahmans  on  these 
occasions  are  given  usually  on  the  following  scale  :  8  annas 
to  each  Nambutiri,  6  annas  to  each  Embrantiri,  4  annas  to 
each  Pattar  or  foreign  Brahman.  Not  long  ago  a  Nambu- 
tiri went  to  a  marriage  ceremony  to  receive  his  8  annas,  and 
in  his  absence  his  house  was  broken  into,  and  his  jDroperty 
worth  E.S.  1,500,  stolen.  The  Nambutiri  is  sometimes  a 
money  lender. 

Domestic  Animals. — The  horse  is  a  sacred  animal,  and 
cannot  be  kept.  The  cow,  buffalo,  dog  and  cat  are  the 
animals  ordinarily  kept  in  domestication ;  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  parrot  taught  to  repeat  Sanskrit  slokas —  so 
it  is  said,  but  I  have  never  one  of  these  educated  birds  ! 

Magic  and  Sorcerij. — There  are  families  in  which  the 
business  of  the  magician  and  sorcerer  is  hereditary  ;  chiolly 
in  South  Malabar  and  among  the  Oh^la  *  Nambutiris,  as 

*  CheJa— the  cloth  worn  by  Mappilas  (Muhammadans).  There  are  also 
Ch§la  Nayars.  Mr.  Krishnan,  the  Malayalam  Translator  to  Government, 
who  has  very  kindly  corrected  the  transliteration  of  the  vernacnlar  words 
and  terms,  tells  me  Chela  means  the  rite  of  circumcision.  When  the  Map- 
pilas make  a  convert,  they  at  once  make  him  tie  his  cloth  a  la  Mappila,  and 
one  who  had  done  this,  bnt  who  had  never  been  circumcised,  would  be 
Chela.  If  the  derivation  of  the  two  words  is  not  the  same,  the  coincidence 
shows  how  very  careful  we  should  be  in  accepting  origins  of  words. 
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those  are  termed  who,  in  the  turbulent  period  of  Tippu^s 
invasion,  were  made  Muliammadans  by  force.  True,  these 
returned  almost  at  once  to  their  own  religion,  but  a  stigma 
attaches  to  them,  and  they  are  not  looked  on  as  true 
Nambutiris.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  reliable 
information  in  magic  or  anything  allied  to  it  among  any 
people,  and  most  difficult  of  all  among  the  Nambutiris. 
Magic  books  they  possess,  but  they  will  neither  produce 
them  nor  expound  them.  '^  Hara  Mekhala  '^  is  the  name 
of  one  of  these  which  is  used  most.  It  is  said  the  sorcerer 
aims  at — 

(1)  Destruction  (marana). 

(2)  Subjection  of  the  will  of  another  (vasikarana). 

(3)  Exorcism  (uchchatana). 

(4)  Stupefication  or  inhibition  (Not  clear)  (stambhana). 

(5)  Separation  of  friends  (vidveshana). 

(6)  Enticement  as  for  love  (mohana). 

One  of  these  at  a  time.  The  first  may  be  carried  out  in 
this  way.  A  figure  representing  the  enemy  to  be  destroyed 
is  drawn  on  a  small  sheet  of  metal,  gold  by  preference,  and 
to  it  are  added  some  mystic  diagrams.  It  is  then  addressed^ 
stating  that  bodily  injury  or  death  of  the  person  shall 
take  place  at  a  certain  time.  This  little  sheet  is  wrapped  up 
in  another  metal  sheet  or  leaf  (gold  if  possible),  and  buried 
in  some  place  where  the  person  to  be  injured  or  destroyed 
usually  passe?  ;  and,  should  he  pass  over  the  place,  it  is  sup  - 
posed  the  charm  will  have  effect  at  the  time  named.  In- 
stead of  the  little  sheet  of  metal,  there  is  sometimes  buried 
a  live  frog  or  lizard,  after  sticking  nails  into  its  eyes  and 
stomach.  It  is  buried  Mdthin  a  cocoanut  shell,  and  the  death 
of  the  person  and  the  animal  are  supposed  to  happen  simul- 
taneously. There  are  said  to  be  two  Nambutiris,*  of  good 
family  and  well  known  in  South  Malabar,  w^ho  are  expert 
mantra vadis  or  dealers  in  magic,  and  who  have  complete 
control  over  Kuttichchattan,  an  evil  mischievous  spirit,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  Malabar.  Kutticholi^ttan  is 
the  one  who  sets  fire  to  houses,  damages  cattle,  and  teases 
interminably.  Many  who  engage  in  magic  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  use  their  troublesome  demon  as  they  please. 
It  is  said  that  the  bones  of  a  woman  who  has  died  immedi- 
ately after  childbirth,  and  the  fur  of  a  black  cat,  are  things 
which  are  useful  to  the  magician. 


*  Kalliir  and  Kutumaclani,  tlie  house  names  of  thesei 
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For  cariying  out  (2),  (5),  (6)  betel  leaves  sucli  as  are 
ordinarilj  used  for  cliewing,  or  vegetables  to  be  eaten,  are 
someliow  or  other  given  to  the  victim,  who  unknowingly 
takes  them  into  his  mouth.  Exorcism  (3)  may  be  treated  in 
this  way.  Say  a  young  woman  is  suffering  from  hysteria,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  or  by  the  discon- 
tented spirit  of  Kome  deceased  ancestor.  Nervousness  is 
excited  by  beating  drums,  blowing  conch  shells,  and  otherwise 
making  a  horrible  noise  close  to  her;  and,  when  the  supreme 
moment  is  supposed  to  arrive,  water  is  sprinkled  over  the 
wretched  woman,  who  is  required  to  throw  rice  repeatedly  on 
certain  diagrams  on  the  ground,  woven  into  which  is  a  rej)re- 
sentation  of  the  goddess  Durga,  the  ruler  of  evil  spirits.  An 
effigy  of  the  evil  spirit  is  then  buried  in  a  copper  vessel. 
Particulars  of  the  rites  by  which  (4)  is  accomplished  are  not 
obtainable.  By  means  of  certain  "  mantraras  ^^  Hanumdn 
or  Kali  is  propitiated,  and  with  their  aid,  in  some  occult 
manner,  the  position  of  buried  treasure  may  be  found. 
Naturally,  the  secrets  of  this  form  of  magic  are  not  divulged. 

Oaths,  Covenants  and  Vows. — A  Nambutiri  is  not  per- 
mitted to  swear  or  to  take  oath  in  any  way.  He  often  swears 
— who  does  not  ?  But  it  is  quite  against  his  rules  of  life  to 
do  so.  He  may  however  declare  so  and  so,  holding  the 
while  his  sacred  thread  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand,  by  way  of  invoking  the  Gayatri  in  token 
of  his  sincerity.  And  he  may  call  on  the  earth  mother  to 
bear  witness  to  his  words,  for  she  may,  should  he  speak 
falsely,  relieve  herself  of  him.  The  name  of  the  supreme 
being  is  not  used  in  oath.  Nambutiris  have  been  known  to 
take  oath  before  a  shrine  in  order  to  settle  a  point  in  a  Civil 
Court,  but  it  is  not  at  all  orthodox  to  do  so. 

Something  has  been  said  already  of  vows.  Those  desir- 
ing offspring  perform  the  vow  pdyasahavanam.  Sacrifice  is 
made  through  fire  (the  medium)  to  the  supreme  being. 
The  hOmam,  really  the  same  thing,  is  vowed  to  be  done  on 
a  child^s  birthday  to  ensure  his  longevity.  Ilere  we  may 
observe  a  contrast  between  the  Nambutiri  and  the  man  of 
one  of  the  inferior  castes;  for,  while  the  vow  of  the  Nam- 
blitiri  has  assumed  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  propitiatory 
prayer,  of  which  those  low  down  really  know  nothing,  the 
other  gives  nothing  until  he  has  had  the  full  satisfaction 
of  his  vow.  Mrityunjayam,  another  kind  of  hOmam,  from 
mruthyan — mrityu,  meaning  death  and  jayam  =  that  whic 
con(][uers— is  another  kind  of  vow.     Another  is  concerne 


with  cleansing  from  any  specific  sin.  Liberal  presents  are 
made  to  Bralimans  when  the  vow  is  completed.  In  the  vow 
called  rudrabhisbeka  the  God  Shaiva  is  bathed  in  conse- 
crated water.  It  is  done  in  the  way  of  averting  misfortune. 
Monday  is  the  day  for  it,  as  on  Monday  it  is  supposed  that 
Shaiya  amuses  himself  with  Parvati  on  Kailasa,  dancing;  but 
it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  conditions  involve  perform- 
ance of  the  '•'  puja  ^'  every  Monday,  observed  as  a  fast. 
Apparently  they  do. 

More  of  the  nature  of  solemn  affirmation  is  the  formula  of 
agreement  between  the  parents  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom, 
i.e.;  between  the  nearest  relatives  of  these,  just  before  the 
marriage  ceremony.  One  places  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
over  the  fingers  of  the  other's  right  hand,  fingers  across^ 
thumb  underneath,  and  says  ^'  I  agree  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony properly  to  the  end,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Customs. — The  custom  observed  by  Xambutiris,  of  letting 
the  hair  ^row  on  the  head,  face  and  body  untouched  by  the 
razor  while  a  wife  is  enceinte^  has  been  noticed  already. 
A  Nambutiri,  having  no  male  issue,  also  lets  his  hair  grow 
in  the  same  way  for  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  wife  ; 
but,  should  there  be  male  issue,  on  the  eldest  son  devolves 
the  duty  of  performing  the  ceremonies  connected  "with 
the  funeral  of  his  mother,  father  too,  and  it  is  he  who 
remains  unshaven  for  a  year.  In  such  case  the  husband 
of  the  woman  remains  unshaven  for  12  days,  and  this 
seems  usual,  or  until  after  •'■'  the  41st  day  ceremony  "  (41st 
day  after  death).  The  period  during  udiich  the  hair  is 
allowed  to  grow,  whether  for  a  death,  for  a  fructiferous  wife^ 
or  under  vow,  is  called  diksha.  During  diksha,  as  well  as 
during  the  Brahmachdri  period,  certain  food  is  prohibited — • 
the  drumstick  vegetable,  milk,  chillies^  gram,  dhall,  pappa«' 
dams,  and  other  articles. 

As  a  rule,  men  bathe  thrice  a  day,  women  and  children  but 
once.  Before  concluding  the  bath,  the  cloth  worn  when  the 
bath  was  begun,  and  for  w^hich  another  has  been  substituted, 
is  wrung  out  in  the  water  ;  and  from  this  practice  there  is  to 
be  seen  commonly  a  patch  of  thick  indurated  skin  between 
the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  w^here  the  cloth 
is  held  while  wringing  it  (hj.  Almost  every  Nambutiri 
I  examined  in  North  Malabar  w^as  marked,  so  to  speak,  in 
this  wa3\ 

The  birthday  is  kept,  but  there  are  no  special  ceremonies 
obseryed.     Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  thready 
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aud  liow  tliat  the  Nambutiri  may  change  his  on  any  aus- 
picious day,  while  the  other  Brahmans  of  Southern  India 
may  make  the  change  on  but  one  day  in  the  year^  etc. 
But  the  Nambutiris  differ  from  the  others  in  respect  of 
many  customs,  and  these  will  be  noticed.  They  observe 
64  anacharams,  or  irregular  cu8to?ns,  said  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  great  reformer  Sankardcharya  (about 
1100  A.D.).     These  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  You  must  not  clean  your  teeth  with  sticks. 

(2)  You  must  not  bathe  with  cloths  worn  on  your  person. 

(3)  You  must  not  rub  your  body  with  the  cloths  worn 
on  your  person. 

(4)  You  must  not  bathe  before  sunrise. 

(5)  You  must  not  cook  your  food  before  you  bathe. 

(6)  Avoid  the  water  kept  aside  during  the  night. 

(7)  You  must  not  ^have  one  particular  object  in  view 
while  you  bathe. 

(8)  The  remainder  of  water  taken  for  one  purpose  must 
not  be  made  use  of  for  another  ceremony. 

(9 )  You  must  bathe  if  you  touch  another,  i.e.,  a  Stidra. 

(10)  You  must  bathe  if  57-ou  happen  to  be  near  another,  i.e., 
a  Chandala. 

(11)  You  must  bathe  if  you  touch  polluted    wells  or  tanks. 

(12)  You  must  not  tread  ^over  a  place  that  has  been 
cleaned  with  a  broom,  unless  it  is  sprinkled  with  water. 

(13)  A  particular  mode  of  marking  the  forehead  with 
ashes  (otherwise  described:  put  three  horizontal  lines  •  on  the 
forehead  with  pure  burnt  cow  dung). 

(14)  You  must  repeat  charms  yourself  (must  not  allow 
some  one  else  to  do  it). 

(15)  You  must  avoid  cold  rice,  etc.  (food  cooked  the  pre- 
vious day). 

(16)  You  must  avoid  leavings  of  meals  by  children  (or  do 
not  eat  food  which  ha.s  been  left  bj  children). 

(17)  You  must  not  eat  any  thing  that  has  been  offered  to 
Sliaiva. 

(18)  Y^ou  must  not  serve  out  food  with  your  hands  (must 
not  touch  the  food  with  the  hand  when  serving  it). 

(ID)  You  must  not  make  use  of  the  g-hee  of  buffalo-cows  for 
burnt  offerings. 

(20)  You  must  not  use  buffalo  milk  or  ghee  for  funeral 
offerings. 

(21)  A  particular  mode  of  taking  food  (not  to  put  too  much 
in  the  mouth,  because  none  must  be  taken  back). 

(22)  You  mast  not  chew  betel  while  you  are  polluted. 

(23)  You  must  observe  the  conclusion  of  the  Brahmachari 
period. 
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(24)  You  must  give  presents  to  3'our  guru  or  preeeptoi. 
(The  Brahmacliari  must.) 

(25)  You  must  not  repeat  the  Ye  das  on  the  road. 

(26)  You  must  not  sell  women  (receive  money  for  girls 
given  in  marriage). 

(27)  You  must  not  fast  in  order  to  obtain  fulfilment  of  your 
desires. 

(28)  Bathing  is  all  that  a  woman  should  observe  if  she 
touches  another  in  her  menses.  (A  woman  touching  another  who 
is  in  this  state  should,  it  is  said,  purify  herself  hj  bathing.  A 
man  should  change  his  thread  and  undergo  sacred  ablution). 

(29)  Brahmans  should  not  spin  cotton. 

(30)  Brahmans  should  not  wash  cloths  for  themselves 
(should  not  wash  their  own  cloths). 

(31)  Kshatriyas  should  avoid  worshipping  the  Lingam. 

(32)  Brahmans  should  not  accept  funeral  gifts  from  Sudras 
(anniversary  gifts  too). 

(33)  Perform  the  anniversar}^  ceremony  of  your  father 
(father's  father,  mother's  father,  and  both  grandmothers). 

(34)  Anniversary  ceremonies  should  be  performed  on  the 
day  of  the  new  moon  (for  the  gratiGcation  of  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased). 

(35)  The  funeral  ceremony  should  be  performed  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  counting  from  the  day  of  death. 

(30)  The  ceremony  to  be  performed  till  the  end  of  the  year 
after  death  (The  diksha  :  letting  the  hair  grow,  apparently). 

(37)  Sraddhas  should  be  performed  with  regard  to  the  stars. 

(38)  The  funeral  ceremony  should  not  be  performed  until 
after  the  pollution  caused  by  childbirth  has  been  removed. 

(39)  A  particular  mode  of  performing  sraddha  by  an 
adopted  son  (who  should  do  the  ceremony  for  his  adopted  parents 
as  well  as  for  his  natural  parents). 

(40)  The  corpse  of  a  man  should  be  bur  at  in  his  own  com- 
pound (on  his  own  jenmam  land). 

(41)  Sanyasis  should  not  look  at  (see)  women. 

(42)  Sanyasis  should  renounce  all  worldly  pleasures. 

(43)  Shraddha  should  not  be  performed  for  deceased  san- 
yasis. 

(44)  Brahman  women  must  not  look  at  any  other  persons 
besides  their  own  husbands  (should  not  be  seen  by  men  out  of 
the  famil}^). 

(45)  Brahman  women  must  not  go  out  unless  accompanied 
by  women  servants. 

(46)  Should  wear  onh^  white  clothing. 

(47)  Noses  should  not  be  pierced.  (Amongst  South  Indian 
Brahmans  outside  Malabar,  the  noses  of  women  are  alwaj^s 
bored). 
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(48)  Bralinmns  should  be  put  out  of  tlieir  caste  if  tliey 
drink  any  liquor. 

(49)  Bralimans  should  forfeit  tlieir  caste  if  tliey  have  inter- 
course with  other  Brahman  women  besides  their  wives. 

(50)  The  consecration  of  evil  spirits  should  be  avoided. 
(Otherwise  said  to  be  that  worship  to  ancestors  should  not  be 
done  in  temples.) 

(51)  Sndras  and  others  are  not  to  touch  an  idol. 

(52)  Anything  oifered  to  one  god  should  not  be  offered  to 
another. 

(53)  Marriage,  etc.,  should  not  be  done  without  a  burnt 
offering  (homam). 

(54)  Brahmans  should  not  give  blessings  to  each  other. 

(55)  They  should  not  bow  down  to  another  (should  not 
salute  each  other). 

(56)  Cows  should  not  be  killed  in  sacrifice. 

(57)  Do  not  cause  distraction,  some  by  observing  the 
religious  rites  of  Siva  and  others  those  of  Yishnu. 

(58)  Brahmacs  should  wear  only  one  sacred  thread. 

(59)  The  eldest  son  only  is  entitled  to  marriage. 

(60)  Ceremony  in  honour  of  a  deceased  ancestor  should  be 
performed  with  boiled  rice. 

(61)  Kshatriyas  and  those  of  other  castes  should  perform 
funeral  ceremonies  to  their  uncles  (deceased). 

(62)  The  right  of  inheritance  among  Kshatriyas,  etc., 
goes  towards  nephews. 

(63)  AYidows  should  lead  the  lives  of  sanj^asis. 
(61j  Sati  should  be  avoided. 

The  marks  on  the  forehead  are  done  with  the  three 
middle  fingers  of  both  hands  across  the  forehead.  23  is 
the  Samavarttanam  ceremony  mentioned  ^on  page  50.  It 
should  be  [done  before  consorting  with  the  Nayar  women. 
31  and  62,  and  perhaps  61  refer  to  the  Nayars.  35 
(sapindi)  the  ceremony  through  which  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  joins  those  of  the  ancestors,  is  to  be  done  a  year 
after  death,  while  non-Malabar  Brahmans  perform  this  cere- 
mony on^the  twelfth  day  after  death.  28 — Women  in  their 
periods  are  not  required  to  keep  aloof,  as  among  non- 
Malabar  Brahmans.  39 — Among  non-Malabar  Brahmans 
an  adopted  son  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ceremonies  for 
his  natural  father,  from  whose  family  he  has  become  entirely 
disconnected.  The  adopted  son  among  Nambiitiri  Brahmans 
does  the  ceremonies  for  his  father,  as  well  as  for  his  adopted 
father.  37 — According  to  the  astronomical,  not  the  lunar, 
year.  55 — Among  non-Malabar  Brahmans  juniors  receive 
benediction  from  seniors.    The  Nambtitiris  do  not  allow  this. 
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64  includes  direction  to  widows  not  to  sliave  tlie  head,  as  is 
the  custom  among  non- Malabar  Brahmans. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  64  Acharas  or  regular  directions 
of  custom  for  all  Brahmans,  and  that  4  of  these  Acharas 
together  with  60  other  directions  emanating  from  Sankard- 
charja,  according  to  some,  Parasurama,  make  up  the  64 
Anacharas  or  irregular  directions  of  custom  which  guide  the 
Nambutiris.  I  cannot  say  which  4  are  common  to  both 
Nambutiris  and  non-Malabar  Brahmans,  but  at  anj  rate  60 
of  those  enumerated  are  observed  bj  Nambiitiris  and  bj  no 
other  Brahmans. 

In  affairs  of  the  world,  time  is  reckoned  bj  the  ordinary 
Malabar  kollam  or  solar  year,  the  era  beginning  from  the 
date  of  the  departure  of  the  last  Perumal,  a  sovereign  of 
the  western  coast  of  India,  to  Arabia  in  825  A.D.  The 
current  Malabar  (kollam)  year  is  therefore  1073.  The 
religion  of  Muhammad  was  brought  to  Malabar  bj  Arab 
traders  from  across  the  sea.  Of  this,  more  anon,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Mappillas,  the  fanatical  Muhammadans 
of  Malabar.  And  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  Perumdl, 
adopting  the  new  religion  of  "  the  fourth  veda  ''  as  it  is 
called  bj  the  Mappillas,  divided  up  his  kingdom  and  set  sail 
for  Arabia  in  825  A.D.  The  months  of  the  kollam  year 
are — Mesha  (Metam),  Vrishabha  (Itavam),  Mithuna,  Kark- 
kataka,  Sihma  (chingga),  Kanya  (Kanni),  Tula,  Yrischika, 
Dhanu,  Makara.  Kumbha,  Mina. 

But  in  affairs  of  religion  time  is  reckoned  bv  the  Sdli- 
vahana  Saka,  a  lunar  year,  the  months^  of  which  are  — 
Chaitra  (March; April) — Yaisakha,  Jeshta,  Ashadha,  Sravana, 
Bhddrapata,  Asvayuja,  Kartika,  Margasirsha,  Paushya, 
Maglia  Phalguna. 

Every  three  years  or  thereabouts  there  is  added  another 
month,  called  Adhika. 

Some  of  the  festivals  kept  by  the  Nambiitiris  are  as 
follows  :  — 

SivardUri — Worship  of  Shaiva  on  the  last  day  of 
Magha.     Fast  and  vigil  at  night  :   puja  also. 

JJpdkarma — The  day  for  j)^'fcting  on  a  new  sacred 
thread — the  regular  day  (as  noted  already,  the  thread  can  be 
changed  at  other  times  also) — after  having  cleansed  away 
the  sins  of  the  year  through  the  Prayaschittam,  in  which 
ceremony  are  partaken  the  five  sacred  products  of  the  cow  : 
milk,  curds,  ghee,  urine,  dung.  It  is  done  on  the  15th  of 
Sr§;vana, 
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Ndfjara  panchmi. — The  serpent  god  is  worshipped  and 
bathed  in  milk.  On  the  5th  of  Sravana.  This  feastival  is 
common  in  Southern  India.  I  have  observed  a  kindred 
ceremonial  in  the  Bellar^  district. 

Gokuldshtmni. — Fast  and  vigil  at  night  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Krishna.  Puja  at  night.  On  the  eighth  day  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  month  Sravana. 

Navardttri. — The  first  nine  days  of  Asvayuja  are 
devoted  to  this  festival  in  honour  of  Durgd. 

Bipdvali. — Observed  more  particularly  in  north  Mala- 
bar on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Krishna  slew 
the  Rakshasa  Naraka.  Every  one  takes  an  oil  bath.  On 
the  last  day  of  Asvayuja. 

Ashfkdlam. — The  pitris  (ancestors)  of  the  family  pro- 
pitiated by  offerings  of  Pinda,  and  Tarpana— libations  of 
water.     On  the  new  moon  day  of  Dhanu. 

Vindyaha  Chaturthi. — The  elephant-headed  god  of 
learning  (son  of  Shiva  and  Gauri)  is  worshipped.  At  the 
end  of  the  ceremony  the  idol  is  dropped  into  a  well.  *  On 
the  fourth  day  of  Bhddrapata. 

Puram. — The  god  of  love,  represented  by  a  clay  image, 
is  propitiated  by  unmarried  girls  with  offerings  of  flowers 
seven  days  successively.  The  image  is  at  the  end  given  to  a 
Brahman  together  with  some  money  (fanams).  He  drops 
it  into  a  well.  The  flowers  which  have  been  used  to 
decorate  the  image  are  placed  by  the  girls  at  the  foot  of  a 
jack  tree.  Done  in  Mina.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  other 
Brahmans,  Nambutiri  girls  are  under  no  disgrace  should 
they  attain  puberty  while  unmarried. 

Onam. — The  great  festival  of  Malabar  and  kept  by 
every  one  high  and  low  with  rejoicing.  It  is  the  time  of 
general  good  will,  of  games  peculiar  to  the  festival,  and  of 
distribution  of  new,  yellow  cloths  to  relations  and  dependents. 
Something  more  will  be  said  of  it  when  we  come  to  the 
Nayars,  whose  special  festival  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  supposed 
to  commemorate  the  descent  of  Maha  Bali  or  Mabali  to  see 
his  people  happy.  Held  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kollam 
year.  Generally  in  the  first  few  days  of  September  or  the 
very  end  of  August.  It  seems  really  to  be  a  sort  of  harvest 
festival. 

Tiruvddira. — Fast  and  vigil  in  honour  of  Shaiva.  Ob- 
served by  women  only.     In  the  month  of  Dhanu. 

Vishu. — The  solar  new  yearns  day  (in  April).  A  very 
important  festival  in  Malabar.  It  is  the  occasion  for  gifts, 
chiefly  to  superiors.     The  first  thing  seen  by  a  Nambutiri 
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on  \^isliu  day  should  be  sometliing  auspicious.  His  fate 
during  tlie  jear  depends  on  whether  the  tirst  object  seen  is 
auspicious  or  the  reverse  ;  a  belief  which  has  its  well  known 
counterpart  |all  over  Europe. 

{Sakima)  Omens. — The  Nambutiri's  business  which  he 
has  in  hand  will  be  concluded  to  his  satisfaction,  should 
he  on  starting  out  hear  or  see  music  (vocal  or  instrumental), 
a  harlot,  a  dancing  girl,  a  virgin,  a  litter,  an  elephant,  a 
horse,  a  bull  or  cow  tethered,  curds,  raw  rice  of  a  reddish 
colour,  sugarcane,  a  water  pot,  flowers,  fruit,  honey,  two 
Brahmans. 

The  following  are  bad  omens,  which,  if  seen  by  the  house- 
holder the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  mean  trouble  of  some 
kind  for  the  rest  of  the  daj — a  crow  seen  on  the  left  hand, 
a  kite  on  the  right,  a  snake,  a  cat,  jackal,  a  hare,  an  empty- 
vessel,  a  smoky  fire,  a  bundle  of  sticks,  a  widow,  a  man  with 
oca  eye,  a  man  with  a  big  nose. 

A  Nambutiri,  seeing  any  of  these  things  on  setting  out 
on  a  journey,  will  turn  back.  Should  he,  however,  at  once 
see  a  lizard  on  the  eastern  wall  of  a  house,  he  may  proceed. 

To  sneeze  once  is  a  good  omen  for  the  day;  to  sneeze 
twice  is  a  bad  one. 

An  evil  spirit  may  enter  the  mouth  while  one  is  yawning, 
so,  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  the  fingers  are  snapped, 
and  kept  snapping  until  the  yawn  is  over,  or  the  hand  is 
held  in  front  of  the  mouth.  But  this  idea,  and  the  custom 
of  snapping  the  fingers  while  yawning,  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Nambutiris,  as  is  well  known.    . 

Pollution  through  proximitij  of  otJiers. — A  Nayar  should 
not  come  nearer  than  6  paces  to  a  Nambutiri ;  a  man  of  the 
barber  caste  no  nearer  than  12  paces  ;  a  carpenter,  a  gold- 
smith or  a  blacksmith  no  nearer  than  24  ;  and  so  on — a 
Tiyan  36,  a  Malayan  64,  and  a  Polayan,  the  lowest  race  in 
north  Malabar,  96.  Malabar  is  indeed  the  most  conserva- 
tive part  of  Southern  India.  The  man  of  high  caste  shouts 
occasionally  as  he  goes  along,  so  that  the  low  caste  man  may 
go  off  the  road  and  allow  him  to  pass  unpolluted.  And  those 
of  the  lowest  castes,  Polayans  and  others,  shout  as  they  go,  to 
give  notice  of  the  proximity  of  their  pollution-bearing  pre- 
sence, and,  learning  the  command  of  the  man  of  high  caste, 
move  away  from  the  road.  It  is  common  to  see  people  of  the 
inferior  races  travelling  parallel  to  the  road,  but  not  daring 
to  go  along  it.  They  do  not  want  to.  It  is  not  because 
they  are  forced  off  the  road.     Custom  clings  to  them  as  to 
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tlie  Nayar  or  to  tlie  Nambutiri.  But  even  this  is  undergoing 
modification.  The  subject  will  be  referred  toi  again  when 
we  come  to  the  Najars  and  Ti}  ans. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  Nambutiris  it  is  a  custom  to 
make  an  offering  to  the  deity,  technically  a  sacrifice,  con- 
sisting of  rice  pudding  with  jaggery  and  cocoanut  milk,  with 
the  homam,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  barren  woman 
bear  offspring.  Pdyasahavanam  (pdyasa,  the  pudding)  is 
the  name  of  the  ceremony.  Also  that  the  Putrakameshti 
Yagam,  in  which  a  cow  and  its  calf  are  presented  to  a  Brah- 
man,  is  done  with  the  same  object.  And  there  is  performed  a 
ceremony  to  avert  death.  But  all  these  require  very  careful 
scrutiny,  such  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  giye  them  where 
the  Nambutiris  are  concerned,  for  it  is  rare  to  find  actual 
performance  for  the  good  to  come.  But  there  are  instances, 
and  record  of  such  is  valuable  as  forms  of  a  higher  form 
of  prayer,  distinguishable  and  far  apart  from  the  sacrificial 
offering  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  given  to  a  merciless  deity  or 
spirit  to  entice  it  away  from  a  sick  person,  such  as  we  see 
among  the  lower  races  of  Southern  India. 

The  Nambutiris  look  on  voyage  across  the  sea  with 
horror.  Though  non-Malabar  Brahman,  as  we  may  call 
those  Brahmans  of  Southern  India,*  who  are  not  Nam- 
butiris have  visited  the  shores  of  England,  no  Nambutiri 
has  ever  yet  done  so. 

Mamage. — Three  chief  rules  are  observed.  The  parties 
of  the  marriage  must  not  be  of  the  same  g6tra ;  they  must 
not  be  related  to  each  other  through  father  or  mother ;  the 
bridegroom  must  be  the  eldest  son  of  his  family.  Some 
Nambutiris  have,  however,  assured  me  that  marriage  may  be 
between  ani/iwo  of  different  gOtras,  and  it  is  very  likely  the 
name  only  is  considered.  It  has  been  noticed  already  that 
the  last  is  not  absolute ;  it  is,  however,  almost  invariable. f 


*  Of  Northern  and  Western  India  also.  Bat  here  we  are  coucemed 
only  with  the  south. 

t  As  is  well  known,  it  is  the  general  custom  amongst  all  the  Di-avidian 
peoples,  including  the  Brahmans  outside  IVIalabar,  for  a  brother's  daughter 
to  marry  a  sister's  son  or  vice  versa;  this  is  recognized  as  the  proper 
marriage.  Curiously,  it  has  been  round  in  Fiji  lately,  from  statistics, 
that  marriages  of  this  kind  are  of  all  the  best,  producing  the  sturdiest 
children,  the  most  prolific.  Perhaps  the  next  census  in  India  will  tell  us 
whether  observation  of  this  principle  gives  the  best  physical  results. 
The  opportunity  for  determining  it  among  the  peoples  of  Southern  India 
will  be  a  splendid  one,  and  should  not  be  lost.  Is  it,  after  all,  a  result 
which  has  been  reached  without  knowing  why,  which  has  worked  itself 
out  in  the  natural  process  ?  If  so  it  has  a  physical  basis,  none  the  less 
BQund  because  unperceived. 
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It  is  said  tliat  there  are  seven  original  gotras,  or  septs 
called  after  tlie  seven  sages— Kamslia.  Kasliyapa,  Bliarad- 
vaja,  Yatsya,  Kaundinya,  Atri,  Tatri ;  and  that  the  other 
g6tras  given  on  page  77  have  grown  out  of  these.  E elation- 
ship  is  said  hy  some  to  cease  after  the  fourth  generation, 
but  this  is  disputed.  Tlie  rule  permitting  the  eldest  son 
onlv  to  marry  has  doubtless  arisen  out  of  desire  to  maintain 
property  intact ;  the  variation  of  it  in  these  days  comes 
perhaps  out  of  necessity  to  provide  for  the  superfluous 
girls.  Perha]3S  the  demand  for  a  heavy  dowry  with,  a 
bride,  a  natural  enough  consequence  when  the  girls  are 
much  in  the  inajority,  influences  maintenance  of  the  rule. 
The  bride's  dowry  is  always  heavy.  The  wife  joins  her 
husband's  gOtra,  forsaking  her  own  altogether.  AYomen 
may  remain  unmarried  without  prejudice.  Needless  to  say, 
this  has  the  reverse  of  favour  with  Brahmans  outside 
Malabar.  But  the  Nambutiri  girl,  or  woman,  who  has  not 
been  married,  is  not  allowed  to  disappear  altogether  from 
the  world  without  at  least  the  semblance  of  marriage,  for  at 
her  death  tliere  is  performed  on  her  person  some  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  The  tali  is  tied.  Of  more  than 
this  I  am  not  sure.  The  same  custom  obtains  also  amongst 
the  Todas.  A  dead  Toda  girl  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  her 
last  rest  unmarried. 

Infant  marriage,  the  rule  with  other  Brahmans,  is  un- 
known among  the  Nambutiris.  Marriage  is  always  done 
after  puberty.  To  the  eastward,  the  Brahmans  (non-Mala- 
bar Brahmans)  ahvays  do  their  marriages  before  puberty. 
Marriage  of  widows  is  prohibited  absolutely.  When  a  girl 
is  10,  or  a  little  more,  her  father  thinks  of  finding  a  husband 
for  her.  Property  alone  is  the  real  thing  to  be  considered. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  frittering  away  a  fortune  in  love. 
Every  detail  bearing  on  personal  advantage,  the  advantage 
to  the  family  through  the  alliance,  is  thought  out  carefully. 
Amongst  the  Malayalis  generally  the  youth  with  Univer- 
sity degrees  has  command  of  the  marriage  market,  but  to 
the  Kambutiri  these  are  of  no  account.  He  is  more  old- 
fashioned,  and  looks  on  a  matrimonial  affair  as  one  which 
must  bring  obvious  advantage  to  his  family. 

When  he  has  fixed  on  a  likely  young  man,  he  gets  his 
lioroscope,  and  confers  with  a  Yadhyayar  on  the  suitability 
or  agreement  of  the  young  man^s  horoscope  with  that  of  his 
daughter.  Should  the  decision  of  the  Yadhyayar^be  favour- 
able, the  young  man^s  father  is  invited  to  the  house,  and  the 
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two  fathers  together  with  some  friends  talk  the  matter  over, 
an  auspicious  day  being  fixed  for  the  purpose.  In  presence 
of  all,  the  Vddhyajar  announces  the  agreement  of  the 
horoscopes  of  the  pair  whose  marriage  is  in  prospect.  The 
dowry  of  the  bride  is  then  fixed.  Probably  many  days  have 
been  occupied  already  before  the  fathers  can  agree  as  to 
settlement  of  the  dowry.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
Vadhyayar  consults  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  appoints  the 
day  on  which  the  marriage  ceremonies  should  be  begun. 
There  is  then  a  sort  of  feast  for  all  present.  A  Nambdtiri 
would  be  in  very  bad  circumstances  if  he  did  not  give  at 
least  Es.  1,000  with  his  daughter.  He  should  give  much 
more,  and  does  if  he  possibly  can. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  are  supposed  to 
occupy  a  year,  but  they  are  practically  completed  within  ten 
days.  They  open  with  a  party  leaving  the  bride^s  illam  to 
invite  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  to  the  wedding.  At  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  the  Vadhyayar  is  given  about  8 
fanams  by  those  of  both  parties.  (In  all  ceremonies,  and 
indeed  in  all  arrangements  connected  with  labour  in  rural 
Malabar,  it  is  the  rule  to  reckon  in  the  old  and  not  in  the 
existing  currency.)  The  return  to  the  bride^s  illam  is  a  sort 
of  noisy  procession — the  bridegroom  with  his  friends,  N^yar 
women  under  their  big  cadjan  umbrellas,  and  a  number  of 
Nayars,  some  of  them  indulging  in  sword  play  (with  sword 
and  shield)  as  they  go  ;  and  there  are  Nambutiris  versed 
in  the  sastras,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  sing.  The 
bridegroom,  the  chief  figure  in  the  crowd,  puts  on  an  air 
of  majesty,  a  string,  the  (usual)  kankanam  tied  round  his 
right  wrist  to  protect  him  from  evil  spirits,  carrying  a  bam- 
boo with  16  joints,  symbolic  of  the  married  state,  a  mirror, 
for  good  luck,  an  arrow  to  guard  his  bride  against  evil 
spirits,  four  cloths  and  a  tali.  At  the  gate  of  the  bridegroom's 
illam  the  procession  is  met  by  some  N§.yar  women  dressed 
as  Namhidiri  icomen^  representing  the  (Nambutiri)  women  o/ 
the  bride's  illam,  who,  unable  to  come  out  and  welcome  the 
bridegroom,  do  so  thus  by  proxy.  These  women  wave  a 
light  in  front  of  his  face  and  offer  himithe  ashtamangalyam, 
a  plate  on  which  are  plantains,  betel  leaves,  a  cocoanut  and 
some  other  things.  The  processional  party  then  enters  the 
courtyard.  On  this  day  (but  ivhen  precisely  I  cannot  say) 
there  is  prepared  in  the  courtyard  of  the  bride's  Illam 
the  sacred  fire,  Aupasana  agni.  A  square  pit  is  dug,  dimen- 
sions of  which  cannot  be  divulged.    Fire  is  made  with  a 
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piece  of  the  wood  of  the  jack  tree  and  a  piece  of  the 
wood  of  the  peepnl.  ^  This  fire  is  rendered  sacred,  meta- 
morphosed into  the  Aiip^sana  agni,  hy  some  mystic  rites. 
It  is  kept  burning  throughout  the  marriage,  and  it  is 
preserved  until  the  death  of  the  future  husband  and  wife 
in  one  of  two  wavs — 

(1)  [{keeping  bunnng  perpetually  a  lamp  lighted  at  this 

fire  ;  or 

(2)  Heating  in   this  fire  a  piece   of  wood    (called  in  the 

vernacular  plasa,  Sanskrit  palasa),  or  darbha  grass. 

(3)  The  piece  of  wood  or  grass  is  put  away,  and,  when  the 

Aupasana  agni  is  to  be  revived,  the  wood  or  grass  is 
lighted  in  a  fire  of  jack  and  peepnl  wood  while  repeat- 
ing certain  mantrams. 

The  body  of  the  bridegroom  (and,  I  think,  the  body  of 
the  bride  should  she  die  before  he  does)  should  be  burnt 
in  the  Aupasana  agni  pre^^ared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
first  day  of  the  wedding,  and  preserved  as  described.  The 
Aupasana  agni  is  as  a  witness  to  the  marriage. 

In  the  courtyard  there  is  done  first  the  Nandimukham 
ceremony  for  jDropitiation  of  the  minor  deities  and  the 
pitris  (spirits  of  deceased  ancestors).  A  jar  or  water  pot 
containing  sacred  or  consecrated  water,  a  piece  of  sandal- 
wood, a  piece  of  gold,  flowers,  raw  rice,  some  fruits,  are  the 
apparent  object  of  adoration.  It  is  called  kalas — the  kala- 
sam  of  the  Telugu  or  Tamil  country  ;  a  common  symbol  of 
the  deity.  According  to  Monier  Williams  (Brahmanism 
and  Hinduism,  page  413),  it  should  be  worshipped  thus  : 
"  In  the  mouth  of  the  water-vessel  abideth  Tishnu,  in  its 
neck  is  Eudra,  in  its  lower  part  is  Brahma,  while  the  whole 
company  of  the  mothers  are  congreg'oted  in  its  middle  part. 
O  Ganges,  Yamuna,  Godavari,  Saraswati,  Narmada,  Sindhu 
and  Kaveri  be  present  in  this  water.^'  A  part  of  the  afore- 
said ceremony  Nandimukham  is  called  the  Punyahavachana, 
for  which  the  bridegroom  repeats  certain  hymns  after  the 
Vadhydyar,  and  is  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  kalas. 

While  all  this  is  being  done  in  the  courtyard,  the  very 
same  ceremony  is  done  within  the  house  in  presence  of  the 
bride,  the  bride's  father  doing  inside  the  house  what  the 
bridegroom  is  doing  outside  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  tali 
is  tied  on  the  bride's  neck — by  whom  I  know  not.  I  hen  two 
of  the  cloths  brought  by  the  bridegroom  are  sent  inside, 
where  they  are  touched  by  the  bride.     After  she  has  touched 
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ttein,  thej  are  again  brought  out,  and  the  bridegroom  puts 
them  on.  He  touches  the  other  two  cloths,  which  are  taken 
inside  and  worn  hy  the  bride.  A  feast,  the  AyaniCim,  is  the 
next  item.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  eat  their  share  of  it  in 
separate  rooms.  Then  comes  the  marriage  proper.  The 
bride's  father  washes  the  bridegroom's  feet  while  a  Nayar 
woman  waves  a  light  (Ayiram-tiri,  'thousand  lights^)  before 
his  face,  and  conducts  him  to  the  hall  prepared  for  the  wed- 
ding. In  this  is  a  mantapam,  a  raised  sort  of  seat  having 
four  pillars  and  a  covering  roof.  The  pillars  of  the  manta- 
pam and  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  are  covered  with  red  cloth, 
red  being  an  auspicious  colour ;  and  there  are  festoons  of 
mango  leaves  for  purposes  of  decoration.  To  one  side  of 
the  mantapam  is  a  screen, behind  which  stand  the  Nambutiri 
women  of  the  household  looking  at  the  scene  in  the  hall 
through  holes.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  led  to  the 
mantapam  ;  he  first,  she  after,  screened  from  the  general 
gaze  hy  a  big  cadjnn  umbrella.  Still  hiding  herself,  she 
hands  him  a  garland,  and  in  doing  this  she  should  not  touch 
his  hand.  He  puts  on  the  garland.  Yedic  hjmns  are 
chanted  and  the  pair  are  brought  face  to  face  for  the  Hrst 
time.  This  is  the  mukhadarsanam  — seeing  the  face.  He 
leads  her  three  times  round  the  fire  and  the  water  jar, 
moving  round  to  the  right,  repeating  a  mantram  rendered 
thus  hy  Monier  Williams  (Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  page 
363)  :  "  I  am  male,  thou  art  female.  Come  let  us  marrj,  let 
us  possess  ofi'spring,  united  in  affection,  illustrious,  well  dis- 
posed towards  each  other,  let  us  live  for  a  hundred  years. 
Each  time  he  leads  her  round  he  causes  her  to  ascend  a 
millstone,  sayinf]^  (Monier  Williams,  rendering  again) 
"  Ascend  thou  this  stone,  and  be  thoti  firm  as  this  rock.'^ 
Then,  in  a  moment  supposed  to  be  auspicious,  water  is  poured 
on  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom,  signifying  that  the  girl  and 
her  dowry  have  been  handed  over  to  him.  The  Nam- 
butiri women  behind  the  screen  and  the  Nayar  women  in  tlie 
hall  utter  a  shrill  cry,  "  like  that  of  the  Yaikura." 

The  fire  here  mentioned  is  probably  taken  from  the 
original  Aupasana  agni.  Holding  the  bride  by  the  hand, 
the  bridegroom  leads  her  seven  steps — one  for  force,  two 
for  strength,  three  for  wealth,  four  for  well-being,  five  for 
offspring,  six  for  the  seasons,  seven  as  a  friend — tells  her  to 
be  devoted  to  him,  and  to  bear  him  many  sons  who  may  live 
to  a  good  age.  This  is  the  ''  Saptapadi.^'  A  homam  is  then 
performed.     It  is  said  that   the   fire  used  on  this  occasion 
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must  be  preserved  until  the  cleatli  of  the  bridegroom.  It 
must  be  used  in  cremation  of  his  body  :  evidently  the 
A.up^sana  agni.  A  feast  is  the  next  thing,  and,  when  it  is 
over,  the  bride^s  father  takes  her  on  his  lap,  asks  his  son-in- 
law  to  treat  her  well,  and  formally  hands  her  over  to  him. 
The  bridegroom  sajs  he  will,  and  takes  his  wife  by  the 
hand.  There  is  then  a  procession  to  the  bridegroom^s 
illam  :  the  bride  carried  on  a  litter,  he  walking  and  carry- 
ing the  sacrificial  fire,  the  aupasana  agni.  So  ends  the 
first  day. 

But  it  seems  that  the  parties  fco  the  marriage  live  apart 
for  the  next  three  days,  during  which  the  bride  is  initiated 
in  household  duties.  The  only  daily  ceremony  is  the  homam, 
which  is  done  by  the  pair  after  bathing  and  before  taking 
food.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  marriage  there  is  a  little 
ceremony  in  which  the  bride  plants  a  jasmine  cutting,  by 
way  of  symbolizino-  help  to  her  husband  in  performance  of 
his  religious  duties.  At  night  the  couple  are  led  to  the 
bridal  chamber  by  the  Vddhyaj^ar.  The  bed  is  but  a  grass 
mat  or  a  common  country  blanket  covered  with  a  white 
sheet,  a  little  ridge  of  rice  and  paddy,  signifying  plenty, 
around  the  edges.  The  Yddhyayar  withdraws  and  the 
bridegroom  shuts  the  door.  The  Tddhydyar  outside,  and 
the  bridegroom  inside  following  him,  repeat  appropriate 
passages  from  the  sacred  writings.*  The  marriage  cere- 
mony, though  practically  completed,  is  still  carried  on  for 
some  days.  On  the  fifth  day  they  anoint  each  other  with 
oil,  and  the  bridegroom  combs  the  bride's  hair.  Then, 
before  bathing,  they  catch  fish,  about  the  size  of  a  minnow, 
called  in  Malayalam  ("  mdnatt  kanni"  :r= "  eyes  looking 
up,^')  found  in  pools  and  common  in  Southern  India  in 
a  tub  of  water,  using  a  cloth  as  a  net.  While  doing  this 
a  Brahmaclidri  asks  the  bridegroom  "  Did  you  see  a  cow 
and  a  son  ?  ^'  The  answer  given  is  ^*  Yes,  they  are  here  '' 
pointing  to  the  fishes  caught  in  the  cloth.  This  is  said 
to  be  suggestive  for  progeny ;  fishes  being  emblematic 
of  fertility.  The  homam  is  then  done,  and  at  night  the 
bridegroom  adorns  his  bride  with  flowers,  and  makes  her 
look  into  a  mirror  while  he  recites  mantrams  supposed  to 
suit  the  occasion.  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  day  there 
is  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  ceremonial,  and^  as  that 

*  I  am  infoi'med  the  Nanibutiris  take  objection  to  Mr.  Logan  saying 
in  his  '*  Manual  of  the  Malabar  District  "  that  the  Vadhyaijar  shuts  the 
door  and  locks  it. 
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proper  to  the  tenth  day  is  invariably  done  on  the  sixth 
day,  the  ceremony  may  be  said  to  conclude  on  the  night  of 
the  sixth  day  of  the  wedding.  A  few  Brahmans  are  fed  to 
please  the  pitris,  and  the  couple  go  to  a  jack  tree  under 
which  some  rice,  curds  and  ghee  are  placed  on  some  kusha 
grass/  and  an  offering  is  made  of  flowers  and  sandalwood, 
or  sandalwood  powder.  The  kankanam,  the  bamboo  staff, 
the  arrow,  and  the  mirror  are  given  to  the  Vddhydyar, 
and  the  wedding  is  over.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  in  his  '  Orissa' 
(Vol.  I,  page  254)  speaks  of  the  Nambtitiris  as  '^  a  de- 
spised class,^^  they  having  had  fishermen  ancestors.  The 
little  ceremony  of  catching  fish,  which  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  wedding,  may  look  like  preservation  in  meaning- 
less ceremonial  of  something  real  in  the  past,  but  it  only 
shows  that  in  an  endeavour  to  interpret  ceremonial  we  must 
be  far  from  hasty.  They  are,  it  seems,  the  truest  Aryans 
(if  we  may  use  the  term)  in  Southern  India,  and  hold  a 
position  for  sanctity  and  respect  far  above  that  of  all 
ojbher  Brdhmans.  There  is,  I  should  say,  nothing  of  the 
Aryan  in  the  Malabar  fisherman.* 

It  will  have  been  seen  already  that  the  Namb6tiris 
are  not  strict  monogamists.  Several  assured  me  that  a 
man  may  have  four  wives,  and  that  the  same  ceremony,  as 
described,  must  be  done  for  wedding  all  four  wives.  More- 
over, there  is  no  restriction  to  the  number  of  N^yar  women 
with  whom  a  man  may  be  associated. 

So  much  for  the  ordinary  marriage.  The  other  form  of 
it,  the  Sarvasvadanam,  by  which  a  son  is  brought  into  a 
family  and  married  to  a  daughter,  has  been  noticed  on 
page  47. 

There  is  no  divorce.  Patting  a  woman  out  of  caste  for 
infidelity  is  not  exactly  uncommon,  and,  so  far  as  her  mar- 
riage is  concerned,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Hamilton,  writing  of  his  time  in  Malabar,  the  end  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  says  : 

"  When  the  Zamorin  marries,  he  must  not  cohabit  with 
Lis  bride  till  the  Nambutiri  or  chief  priest  has  enjoyed  her, 
and,  if  he  pleases,  may  have  three  nights  of  her  company, 
because  the  first  fruits  of  her  nuptials  must  be  an  holy 
oblation  to  the  God  he  worships  :  and  some  of  the  Nobles 

*  Mr.  Yenkatrao  tells  me  there  is  sastraic  proof  that  in  the  days  of 
old  the  Brahmans  married  women  of  inferior  castes,  and  mentions  the 
expressions  used  by  Brahmans  when  commencing  a  sacrifice,  such  as 
"  whatsoever  caste  we  may  be,  we  celebrate  this  sacrifice." 
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are  so  complaisant  as  to  allow  tlie  clergy  tlie  same  tribute  ; 
but  the  common  people  cannot  have  that  compliment  paid 
to  them,  but  are  forced  to  supply  the  priest's  place  them- 
selves/'' 

It  is  axiomatic  in  Malabar  throughout  the  Ndjars  that  a 
woman  can  never  marrj,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  a  man 
who  is  at  all  inferior  in  caste  to  herself.  He  may  be  of  her 
own  division  lor  sept,  i.e.,  equal  to  her,  or  he  may  be  of  a 
higher  one  :  never  of  an  inferior  one.  Thus  the  tendency 
is  ever  upward,  and  as  this  is  the  rule,  of  which  no  variation 
is  ever  tolerated,  in  a  country  where  the  principles  of  natural 
selection  are  less  impeded  by  custom  than  probably  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  resultant 
race  is  a  fine  one.  In  quite  a  large  number  of  well-to-do 
families,  Ndyars  and  that  ilk,  Nambutiri  consorts  are 
always  procured  if  possible  for  the  women,  while  in  some,  as 
for  instance  in  the  family  of  the  Zamorin  and  in  many  others 
within  my  knowledge,  the  women  are  given  to  Nambutiris 
and  to  no  others.  Thus,  as  we  may  say  theoretically,  such 
families  must  be  of  pure  Nambutiri  blood,  since  the  fathers 
of  all  the  children  have  been  for  very  many  generations 
Nambutiris.  This  kind  of  marriage  is  to  the  Nambutiri 
of  course  very  often  a  farce,  as  when  he  goes  through  the 
ceremon}-  of  marriage  with  one  of  the  princesses  of  the 
Cochin  Royal  family  (and  there  are,  I  believe,  over  60  of 
them,  for  the  family  is  a  wide  one)  he  .is  well  paid  for  his 
share  in  the  ceremony,  and  leaves  her  at  the  end  of  it.  He 
may  or  may  not  see  her  again ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  lie  never  sees  her  again.  In  this  connection  let  us 
note  here  that,  while  the  stature  of  the  Nambutiri  is  but 
163-1,  that  of  the  Nayar  is  from  163'1  to  167'0. 

Birtli  Ceremonies  before  and  after.  That  which  may 
be  called  the  first  of  these  is  the  G arhhadhanam  ceremony, 
and  it  is  done  soon  after  marriage.  There  is  a  homam 
(sacrifice  through  fire),  and  the  husband  puts  the  juice  of 
some  panic  grass  into  his  wife's  nostrils. 

Garhharalxshana  secures  the  unborn  child  from  dangers* 
The  ceremony  is  not  considered  important,  and  is  not  always 
done. 

Pumsavana,  done  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  male  ofi'spring.  The  desire  of  the 
Hindu  for  male  rather  than  female  children  need  not  be 
commented  on.  ^'  Putra,"  a  son,  is  the  one  who  saves  from 
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it  is  tlie  duty  of  every  man  to  produce  a  son.  The  Nam- 
butiri  may  have  practically  any  number  of  wives  in  succes- 
sion until  he  begets  a  son  by  one  of  them  ;  and  he  may 
adopt  a  son  through  the  Sarvasvadanam  form  of  marriage. 
On  the  day  devoted  to  the  Fumsavana  ceremony,  the  wife 
fasts  until  she  is  fed  by  her  husband  with  one  grain  of 
barley  and  two  beans,  symbolizing  the  generative  organs  of 
the  male.     It  is  said  to  be  the  linga. 

Simantonnaijanob  is  the  name  of  the  next  ceremony 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  yefc  unborn.  It  is 
done  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  and 
consists  in  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  deity,  and  the  husband 
parting  the  hair  on  his  wife's  head  with  a  porcupine  quill, 
or  with  three  blades  of  the  sacred  kusha  grass,  repeating 
the  while  Vedic  verses. 

Jdlalcarma  is  the  name  of  the  birth  ceremony^  and  is 
done  by  the  father  of  the  child.  Honey  and  ghee  (clarified 
butter)  are  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant  with  a 
golden  spoon  or  rod  to  symbolize  good  fortune.  Then  the 
ears  and  shoulders  are  touched  with  the  spoon  or  rod,  while 
Yedic  texts  are  spoken. 

Medhdjananam,  rarely  done,  is  for  inducing  intelligence. 

Ayusha,  for  prolonging  life,  is  the  next  in  order.  The 
father  gives  the  child  a  secret  name,  having  an  even  number 
of  syllables  if  male,  and  an  uneven  number  if  female, 
which  is  never  revealed  to  any  one  except  the  mother. 

Ndmakarana  is  the  ceremony  during  which  the  child  is 
named,  and  is  said  to  be  done  on  the  tenth  day  after  birth. 
It  will  have  been  seen,  however,  that  the  boy  Akkiraraan 
was  named  in  the  sixth  month  after  birth.  The  naming 
a  child  is  an  important  religious  act  supposed  to  carry 
consequences  throughout  life.  The  parents  assisted  by  a 
Vddhyan  make  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  Deity. 

Annaprdsana  is  the  name  of  the  ceremony  when  food 
other  than  that  from  nature's  fount  is  first  given.  It  is 
done  in  the  sixth  month  after  birth.  The  father  carries  the 
child  to  a  group  of  friends  and  relations.  The  Vddhydn 
or  purohit  is  present  and  repeats  Yedic  texts,  while  the 
father  places  a  little  rice;  and  butter  in  the  child's  mouth. 

Cliaula  is  the  ceremony  when  the  hair  is  cut  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Nambutiri  fashion. 
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Kama  Vedha  is  the  occasion  wlieu  tlie  ears  are  bored. 
The  ears  of  the  boy  Akkiraman  were  bored  in  the  eighth 
year,  as  we  have  seen  already. 

On  the  Yidyadasami  day,  10th  of  Asvayuja,  when  a  male 
child  is  five  years  old,  the  father  ^oes  through  the  form  of 
initiating  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet. 

The  Upatiayana  ceremony,  when  the  boy  is  invested  with 
the  sacred  thread,  is  done  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  as 
said  already. 

Prolijicncss  and  longevity, —  Women  are  said  to  bear 
children  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  but  instances  of 
their  bearing  children  when  11  or  even  13  are  not  unknown, 
though  very  uncommon.  The  average  number  of  children 
in  10  families,  counted  by  Mr.  Tadhy^r,  is  3 "6  for  each 
family,  while  in  6  families  which  came  under  my  notice  the 
average  was  2*3.  Families  are  not  large,  and.  perhaps  3 
would  be  the  average  number  of  children.  It  seems  certain 
that  in  prolificness  the  Nambtitiris  are  far  behind  the  Map- 
pilas,  a  mixed  race.  In  92  families  of  Mappilas  observed 
by  me  the  average  number  of  children  was  o'S,  while  in  10 
of  these  the  average  was  nearly  9.  There  is  a  Mappila 
now  living  in  Malabar  who  has  33  children  by  4  wives. 
I  have  come  across  several  who  have  had  as  many  as  12 
children  by  one  wife.  This  degree  of  prolificness  far  exceeds 
that  to  be. found  in  the  jSTambiitiris,  amongst  whom  the 
largest  number  of  children  observed  by  me  in  one  family 
was  7. 

The  Naras  Nambutiri,  whose  picture  is  given,  was  (as 
stated  already)  79  when  I  photographed  him  ;  a  hale  and 
ordinarily  robust  man.  There  are  quoted  to  me  a  case  of  a 
man  living  to  the  age  of  98,  and  several  cases  of  men  over  80. 
The  average  length  of  life  among  the  Nambutiris  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  people  in  Malabar.  Their 
lives  are  relatively  free  from  care,  their  bodies  are  well 
nourished  and  kept  in  comfort,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
debility  accompanying  age  is  said  to  be  the  usual  cause  of 
death.     It  seems  safe  to  say  they  are  a  long-lived  people. 

Death  Ceremonies. — These  are  commenced  shortly  before 
death  actually  takes  place.  When  death  is  believed  to  be 
unmistakably  near,  some  verses  from  the  Taittirya  Upa- 
nishad  are  spoken  in  the  dying  man's  ears.  A  bed  of 
kusha  grass,  called  darbhasana,  is  prepared  in  the  verandah 
or  some  convenient  place  outside  the   foundations  of  the 
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liouse,  and  the  dying  man  is  placed  on  it.  When  life  is 
extinct  the  body  is  washed,  dressed  in  a  new  white  clothj 
and  placed  on  the  bier  made  of  bamboos  covered  with  new 
white  cloth.  The  bier  is  then  carried  on  the  shoulders  by 
four  of  the  nearest  relatives — brothers  or  sons  if  there  are 
such,  and,  if  not,  by  distant  relatives  or  friends — to  the  place 
of  cremation  within  the  compound  of  the  illam,  and  laid  on 
the  pyre,  a  pile  of  firewood.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any 
special  kinds  of  wood  are  required  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cremating  the  dead,  but  think  not,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  must  contain  some  sandal  wood.  The  pyre  may 
be  prepared  by  anybody :  not  necessarily  by  Nambutiris. 
Properly  speaking,  that  is  according  to  the  sacred  texts 
which  govern  almost  every  act  of  the  Nambutiris*  life, 
relatives  and  friends,  male  and  female,  should  accompany 
the  bier  to  the  place  of  cremation,  but  as  a  rule  women  do 
not  join  the  little  procession.  The  bier  is  laid  on  the  pyre, 
and  the  corpse  is  uncovered  ;  rice  is  scattered  over  the  face 
by  the  blood-relations  present,  and  small  pieces  of  gold  are 
thrust  into  the  nine  openings  of  the  body  while  mantras  are 
recited  by  the  Vddhyayar  or  priest.  The  gold  is  said  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion  as  part  of  the  offering  in  the  yagam, 
the  last  sacrifice  as  the  burning  of  the  body  is  called,  and  not 
in  any  way  to  assist  the  deceased  in  his  journey  to  ''  the 
undiscovered  country.''  I  am  not  sure  oi  the  precise  order 
of  the  ceremonial,  but,  soon  after  the  bier  is  laid  on  the 
funeral  pyre,  a  homam  is  made ;  fire  taken  from  it  is  placed 
on  the  chest  of  the  deceased,  and  then  the  pyre  is  lighted  in 
three  places.  The  performer  of  the  crematory  rite  carries 
an  earthen  pot  round  the  pyre.  The  officiating  priest  punc- 
tures this  pot  with  a  knife,  and  receives  the  water  in  another 
pot  j  he  then  throws  this  water  on  the  pyre.  The  earthen 
pot  is  then  smashed  and  flung  away.  This  part  of  the  cere- 
mony is  said  to  symbolize  that  the  deceased  has  had  his 
ablution  in  the  water  of  the  Granges,  and  the  fire  god,  Agni, 
represented  by  the  liomam,  was  witness  to  the  same.  The 
fire  god  is  supposed  to  witness  every  ceremony  enjoined  by 
the  Vedas.  After  the  body  is  burnt,  those  who  attended 
the  funeral  go  away  and  bathe. 

The  disembodied  soul  is  supposed  to  enter  a  body  called 
Sukshma  Sarira,  and  eventually  goes  to  heaven  or  hell  as 
it  deserves.  But  before  it  can  reach  its  destination, 
ceremonies  must  be  done  consisting  chiefly  in  oblations  on 
each  of  the  ten  days  following  death.     These  are  for  the 
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purpose  of  causing  tlie  preta  or  spirit  to  grow  out  of  tLe 
DJiancihjaya  Vdiju,  wliicli  causes  deformities  and  changes  in 
the  deceased  after  death.  Each  day  ^s  ceremony  completes 
a  limb  or  part  of  the  preta,  and  the  body  is  complete  in 
ten  days.  On  only  the  third  day  after  death  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased  are  collected  in  an  urn,  and  buried  at  the 
place  of  cremation  or  close  to  it.  This  is  ekoddishta.  On 
the  eleventh  day  all  the  members  of  the  family  go  through 
a  purificatory  cereinoiiy,  which  consists  in  swallowing  the 
Panchagavya  and  changing  the  sacred  threads.  They  then 
perform  a  sraddha,  offering  balls  of  rice,  &c.,  to  the 
deceased  and  tJirec  of  his  ancestors,  and  end  with  a  dinner  to 
Brahmans,  to  whom  presents  in  money  and  cloths  are  also 
g-iven. 

There  must  be  done  twelve  sraddhas^  one  in  each  month 
following,  when  water  and  balls  of  rice,  called  pindas,  are 
offered  to  the  spirit.  The  twelfth  sraddha  is  the  sapindi- 
karana,  which  elevates  the  deceased's  spirit  to  the  rank  of 
an  ancestor.  Following  this  there  is  but  the  annual  srdddha 
or- the  yearly  anniversary  of  death,  calculated  according  to 
the  lunar  or  astronomical  year,  when  )wt  hss  than  three 
Brahmans  are  well  fed  and  given  piesents  of  money  and 
cloth. 

Legendary  Historij. — A  Nambutiri  refers  to  the  Kera- 
lotpatti,  the  legendary  history  of  Malabar,  when  questioned 
about  the  past.  The  Nambutiris  and  their  organization 
according  to  gramams  owe  their  origin  in  legend,  so  far  as 
Malabar  is  concerned,  to  Parasu  Eama.  Parasu  Eamaj 
Rama  of  the  axe,  an  incarnation  of  Yishnu,  had,  according 
to  the  puranic  story,  slain  his  mother  in  a  fit  of  wrath,  and 
was  advised  by  the  sages  to  expiate  his  sin  by  extirpating 
the  Kshatriyas  twenty-one  times.  He  did  so,  and  handed 
over  the  land  to  the  sages.  But  this  annoyed  the  Brahmans 
exceedingly,  for  in  the  arrangement  they  got  no  share  ;  so 
they  banished  Parasu  Eama  from  the  land.  He  had  no  land 
wherein  to  dwell.  By  performance  of  austerities  he  won 
from  the  gods  the  boon  to  reclaim  some  land  from  Varuna, 
the  sea  god.  Malabar  was  then  non-existent.  He  was 
allowed  to  throw  his  axe  from  Cape  Comorin,  and  have  all 
the  land  within  the  distance  of  his  throw.  So  he  threw  his 
axe  as  far  as  Gokarnam  in  South  Canara  district,  and 
isnmediately  there  was  land  between  these  two  places,  within 
the  direct  line  and  the  Western  Ghats,  now  (the  Native 
States)  Travancore  and  Cochin,  Malabar  and  part  of  South 
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Canara.  To  tliis  land  lie  gave  the  name  Karma  Bliumi_, 
or  the  country  in  which  salvation  or  the  reverse  depends 
altogether  on  man^s  individual  actions^  and  blessed  it  that 
there  be  plenty  of  rain  and  no  famine  in  it.  Eut  he 
was  alone.  To  relieve  his  loneliness  he  brought  some  Brah- 
mans  from  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  but  they  did  not 
remain  long,  for  they  were  frightened  by  the  snakes. 
Then  he  brought  some  Brahmans  from  the  north  and,  lest 
they  too  should  flee,  gave  them  peculiar  customs  and  located 
them  in  64  gramams.  He  told  them  also  to  follow  the 
Marumakkattayam  law  of  succession,  but  only  a  few,  the 
Nambutiris  of  Payyanur,  obeyed  him  in  this.  But  the 
Brahmans  ruled  the  land  with  severity,  so  that  the  people 
(who  had  somehow  come  into  existence)  resolved  to  have  a 
king  under  whom  they  could  live  in  peace.  And,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  choose  one  amoug  themselves,  for  his  rule 
could  not  be  impartial,  the  Brahmans  chose  Keya  Perumdl, 
who  was  the  first  king  of  Malabar,  and  after  him  Malabar 
waiS  called  Keralam. 

The  incidence  of  the  number  64  in  folklore  is  curious.- 

The  truths  underlying  this  legend  are  that  Malabar,  the 
littoral  strip  generally  between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the 
sea,  is  certainly  of  recent  formation  geologically.  It  is  not 
very  long,  geologically,  since  it  was  under  the  sea  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  Nambutiris  came  from  the  north.  The 
capital  oE  the  Chera  Kingdom  was  very  probably  (indeed  it 
is  tolerably  certain,  though  the  fact  is  not  yet  admitted)  on 
the  west  coast  not  far  from  Cranganore  in  the  Travancore 
State,  tiie  site  of  it  being  now  called  Tiruvanjikkulam. 
There  is  still  there  a  Siva  temple,  and  about  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  south-west  of  it  are  the  foundations  of  the  old 
palace.  So  I  have  been  informed,  but  have  not  seen  the 
foundations.  The  rainfall  of  Malabar  is,  as  is  well  known, 
very  high,  ranging  from  300  inches  in  the  high  hills  to  about 
120  on  the  coast. 

The  Keralotpatti  relates  the  story  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  Panniyur  Brahmans  from  the  Vedas.  There  were  in 
the  beginning  two  religious  factions  among  the  Nambutiris  ; 
the  Yaishnavas  or  worshippers  of  Yishnu  in  his  incarnation 
as  a  boar,  and  the  Shaivas  ;  the  former  residing  in  Panniyur 
(pig  village)  and  the  latter  in  Chovur  {Shaica^s  village). 
The  Shaivas  gained  the  u})per  hand,  and,  completely  domi- 
nating the  others,  excluded  them  altogether  from  the 
Vedas  ;  so  now  the  Nambutiris  of  Panniyur  are  said  to  be 
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proliibited  study  of  the  Vedas.  It  is  said,  however,  this 
prohibition  is  not  observed,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Pannivur  Nambutiris  perform  all  the  Yedic  ceremonies. 

Something  may  be  said  of  the  legendary  story  surround- 
ing tlie  great  Sankardchdrya^  the  apostle  of  the  Nambutiris. 
H.e  was  born  at  Kalladi  near  the  Eluvayi  river  when  the 
country  was  in  peril.  Her  king  had  been  converted  to 
Islam,  and  that  religion  was  gaining  ground.  Brahmanism 
must  be  revived,  so  Shaiva  was  re-incarnated  in  the  child  of  a 
widow.  A  precocious  boy,  Sankaracharya,  was  knowledge- 
able in  the  Vedas  and  the  Sastras  at  an  age  when  others 
were  beginning  to  study  them ;  and,  like  another  who  con- 
founded the  Pharisees,  using  his  knowledge  to  criticize  the 
N"ambutiris,  was  by  them  excommunicated,  he  and  all  his 
family.  He  became  a  Sanyasi,  and  wandered  far.  The  sage 
Yyasa,  whom  he  met^  treated  him  unkindly.*  His  mother 
died  and  he  returned  to  his  native  place  ;  but  even  here 
no  one  would  help  him  in  observance  of  the  rites  due  to 
the  dead,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  aid  from  a  Ndyar. 
After  this  he  set  about  preaching  YedAntism,  concerning 
which_,  as  Professor  Max  Mailer  has  said  so  much,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dilate  in  these  pages.  Great  genius  though 
he  certainly  was,  he  yielded  at  last  to  popular  superstitions, 
and  repudiated  liis  wonderful  doctrines  before  he  died. 
Tradition  places  the  scene  of  his  death  at  Badarikdsrama, 
the  residence  of  the  sage  Vydsa,  beyond  the  snowy 
Himalayas.  If  it  be  true  that  he  recanted  and  gave  up  his 
lofty  Yedantism  for  what  are  called  popular  superstitions, 
the  instance  is  but  one  of  those  which  recur,  as  if  to  show  how 
absurdly  weak  are  all  man^s  higher  theories  of  religion  in 
comparison  with  his  earlier  beliefs,  the  earlier  beliefs  of  his 
race  which  are  deep  down  in  his  soul  and  which  seem 
ineradicable.  As  the  earlier  associations  of  the  individual 
are  the  strongest,  persisting  throughout  life,  so  it  seems  to 
be  with  the  race  ;  hence  the  importance  of  folklore. 

No  kind  of  success  has  attended  every  attempt  to  get 
folk-tales  out  of  the  Nambutiri.  But  tales  there  mnst  be. 
In  fact  there  is  a  class  of  semi-Nambtitiris  called  Ilayatu, 
supposed  to  have  special  knowledge  of  them.  The  Ilayatu 
are  supposed  to  have   sprung  from  a  Nambtitiri  who  was 


*  Yyasa  ^vas  one  of  the  seven  immortal  mortals.  The  others  were — 
Aawatth^ma,  Bali,  Hunuman,  Yibishana,  Kripa,  Parasu  Rama,  Introduced 
no  doubt  to  improve  the  story. 
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excommunicated,  because  lie  divulged  tlie  funeral  rites  as 
done  by  Nambutiris,  to  a  Nayar.  Yet  the  Nambtitiris  com- 
municated particulars  of  tliese  rites  to  my  informant,  Mr. 
Venkatrao,  a  Saraswat  Brabman  by  caste,  belonging  to  tbe 
adjoining  district  of  Soutb  Canara — some  also  to  me.  Very 
likely  tbey  think  there  would  be  loss  of  dignity  in  the  telling 
of  folk-tales ;  but  whatever  the  reason  these  holy  men  will 
not  tell  any. 

Caste  government. — A  complete  account,  or  anything 
like  a  complete  account,  of  caste  government  amongst  the 
Nambiitiris  would  be  very  valuable.  But  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  to  get  the  materials  necessary  to  erect  the  structure 
from  this  very  exclusive  people,  and  we  must  be  content  for 
the  present  with  what  we  have.  The  Nambutiris  will  seek 
the  aid  of  the  law  in  disputes  concerning  land^  rent  and 
so  on,  but  in  all  affairs  of  life  with  v,rhich  the  community 
has  concern,  settlement  is  effected  by  themselves  among 
themselves.  The  Nambutiris  are  supposed — they  suppose 
themselves — to  have  been  planted  in  64  gramams  or  villages, 
rather  village  areas,  for  they  never  live  in  villages,  by  Parasu 
E§.ma  ;  and  there  were  originally  8  Smarttas,  whose  office  was 
hereditary,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the  gramams — possibly 
one  to  every  8_  gramams.  But  at  the  present  time  there  are 
only  6  Smarttas,  and  should  one  of  these  families  (in  which 
the  office  is  hereditary)  die  out,  his  place  would  be  filled  by 
election.  In  addition  to  the  Smarttas  there  are  4  KOymas. 
or  Akakkoymas,  whose  office,  also  hereditary,  is  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  Smarttas  ;  they  are  also  clerks  or 
interpreters. 

When  a  Nambutiri  is  believed  to  have  been  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  caste,  or  when  there  is  a  caste  dispute  in 
any  gramam,  the  proper  course  is  to  represent  the  matter  to 
the  king — in  Malabar  to  the  Zamorin — who  refers  it  to  the 
Sm^rtta  having  jurisdiction  over  that  particular  gramam, 
ordering  him  to  try  the  offender  after  holding  a  proper 
inquiry.  Minor  offences  are  punishable  by  infliction  of 
penance,  fasting,  or  doing  special  puja  to  the  gods.  Graver 
offences  are  dealt  with  by  excommunication  from  the  caste  ; 
a  terrible  punishment.  Against  the  decision  of  the  Smartta 
there  is  no  appeal.  Adultery  between  a  Nambutiri  woman 
and  a  man  of  inferior  caste  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of 
all  caste  offences.  A  correspondent  in  ''  The  West  (yoast 
Spectator  '*'  for  the  4th  August  1898  thus  describes  the  way 
in  which  the  Nambutiris   deal  with  it  .—''  Of  the  several 
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curious  customs  of  the  Nambutiris,  tlie  most  remarkable  is 
tlieir  investigation  of  cases  of  adultery.  If  a  woman  mis- 
behave herself,  there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment,  although 
the  consequences  of  exposure  are  terrible,  and  not  unfre- 
quentljthe  informer  against  the  woman  is  her  father,  brother, 
or  son.  The  procedure  is  briefly  this.  The  community  being 
informed  of  the  suspected  adultery,  the  woman  is  confined 
in  an  out-house,  pending  enquiry.  The  whole  of  the  family 
is  also  cut  off  from  association  with  the  community.  The 
Eaja  iu  Tvbose  jurisdiction  the  case  has  arisen  (the  several 
1-iajaSj  though  they  have  no  territorial  sovereignty,  still 
exercise  the  right  to  decide  all  caste  questions)  being  in- 
formed of  the  case,  issues  orders  to  the  KOyma  or  the  local 
head  ol  the  community,  to  the  Yaidikan  (preceptor)  and  to  the 
Smarttan  (arbiter),  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  community  and 
hold  an  inquiry.  A  meeting  is  accordingly  held,  in  which 
the  Eaja  is  represented  by  a  deputy.  The  inquiry  is  begun 
by  the  Smarttan  pretending  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
suspected  woman  is  confined  in  the  out-house,  and  in  propos- 
ing to  go  inside  it.  The  rJrlsi  or  Sudra  woman  servant  of  the 
house  prevents  him  from  entering,  whereupon  he  asks  her 
the  reason.  The  servant  answers  that  her  mistress  is  inside, 
and  the  Smarttan  expresses  surprise  that  she  should  be  in 
the  out-house,  and  asks  the  woman  again  why  she  is  there. 
The  examination  then  proceeds  and,  if  no  incriminating 
facts  are  elicited  from  the  servant,  the  accusers  are  called 
upon  to  substantiate  the  allegation  ;  and,  if  they  fail — which 
rarely  happens — they  are  punished  severely.  If  the  ddsi 
admit  the  guilt,  the  woman  herself,  who  is  thenceforward 
called  a  sddhanani  (thing),  is  called  before  the  meeting,  but 
the  privilege  or  gosha  is  still  allowed  her  by  being  permitted, 
to  occupy  a  room  near  the  assembly.  A  very  minute  examin- 
ation, often  very  scandalous  and  indecent,  is  then  conducted 
by  the  Smarttan  under  the  instruction  of  the  Vaidikan, 
according  to  certain  set  forms,  and  the  answ'ers  are  recorded. 
After  all  a  confession  of  guilt  is  wrung  out,  and  the  Vaidikan 
declares  that  the  woman  and  her  seducer,  to  whatever  caste 
he  may  belong,  ought  to  be  excommunicated.  The  proceed- 
ing then  assumes  a  sad  and  serious  aspect.  The  woman  is 
considered  dead  to  the  family,  and  her  funeral  rites  are  per- 
formed in  her  presence.  She  is  then  taken  to  a  public  place, 
where  a  man  from  the  assembly  goes  and  snatches  from  her 
the  cadjan  umbrella  (always  carried  by  Nambutiri  females 
in  order  to  screen  them  from  public  gaze);  as  she  is  no  longer 
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woi'fcliy  to  carry  it.  Her  dd&i  is  ordered  to  leave  her.  The 
Smarttan  tlien  claps  hands  in  token  of  her  being  turned  out 
of  caste. 

"  In  order  to  mitigate  to  some  extent  the  intensity  of  the 
suffering  caused  by  turning  adrift  a  woman  hitherto  living 
in  seclusion,  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Raja  of 
Cherakkal.  A  Tiyan  near  Talliparamba  possesses  a  large 
extent  of  land  granted  by  a  former  Eaja  of  Cherakkal,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  under  his  protection  all  excommuni- 
cated females  if  they  choose  to  go  with  him.  He  has  special 
rank  and  privileges,  and  has  the  title  of  Mannanar.  When- 
ever an  inquiry  of  the  kind  takes  place,  Mannanar  gets  in- 
formation of  it,  and  his  messengers  are  ready  to  carry  away 
the  woman.  It  was  the  custom  in  former  days  for  Mannanar's 
agents  to  lead  the  woman  to  near  his  house,  and  leave  her  at 
a  certain  place  from  which  two  roads  lead  to  the  house — one 
to  the  eastern  gate  and  the  other  to  the  northern.  If  the 
woman  happen  to  enter  the  house  by  the  eastern  gate,  she 
becomes  Mannanar's  wife,  and  if  she  chance  to  go  in  by  the 
northern  gate_,  she  is  considered  to  be  his  sister  by  adoption. 
This  rule,  however,  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  now-a-days. 

''  In  the  course  of  inquiry  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
woman,  through  spite  or  instigation,  names  many  innocent 
men  as  her  seducers,  and  all  of  them,  without  being  called 
upon  to  disprove  the  allegation^  are  proclaimed  to  be  ex- 
communicated. Two  courses  are  then  open  to  them  to 
exculpate  themselves,  viz.,  ordeal  by  boiling  oil  and  ordeal  by 
luc'ighing.  The  former  of  these  ordeals  is  undergone  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Eaja,  by  the  accused  person  dipping  his 
bare  hand  in  ghee,  which  has  been  boiling  from  sunrise  to 
mid-day,  and  taking  out  of  it  an  image  of  bell-metal.  The 
hand  is  immediately  bandaged,  and  if,  on  an  examination  of 
it  the  third  day,  it  be  found  unliarmed,  the  man  is  declared 
innocent.  In  the  other  ordeal,  the  man  is  made  to  sit  for  a 
certain  time  in  one  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  is  declared 
innocent  or  guilty,  according  as  the  scale  ascends  or  descends. 
But  as  these  practices  do  not  now  prevail,  I  need  not  dwell 
on  them  at  greater  length.^'  This  account  is  mainly  correct^ 
so  it  may  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Logan,  in  his  "  Manual  of  the  Malabar  District," 
says  the  trial  sometimes  lasts  for  several  years,  the  tribunal 
meeting  occasionally,  the  accused  people  entertaining  the 
jmembers.     All  Srdddhas  are  stopped  while  it  lasts.     Until 
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the  woman  be  found  guiltj  or  not  guilty  they  cannot^  '^  owing 
to  the  probability  that  tliey  have  unwilling!}^  associated  with 
her  after  her  disgrace,  be  admitted  into  society  until  they 
performed  the  expiatory  ceremony  (Prayaschittam)/^  He 
says  no  amount  of  eyidence  is  accepted  as  proof  of  guilt, 
unless  she  confesses.  She  is  forced  to  confess.  A  Pattar 
Brahman  is  used  to  name  the  adulterer.  lie  does  it  for 
money.  No  Nambutiri  or  Embrantiri  would  do  it  for  any 
consideration.  Expenses  of  a  trial  are  rarely  less  than 
Rs.  1,000  and  have  "been  known  to  amount  to  Es.  12,000. 

Word^  or  terms  used  hij  the  caste  and  names  of  individual s. 
The  names  of  those  measured  were- — 


Gotram. 

Taravad. 

yame. 

Angirasa 

. .     Kolasheri 

Nilakantan, 

Yasishta 

Cherakoth  Malisheri  . , 

Paramesvaran. 

Kasyapa 

.  .     Perur 

Eaman. 

Kasyapa 

. .      Markannattil    Perur. 

Harijayandan. 

"Nerikot  Ittisseri 

Chandraaekharan 

Angirasa 

. .  I  Pimtottil  Pot  aver      ^. . 

Yasudevan.'^ 

Nammansheri  Mary{ir. 

Greni. 

Bhriiiu     , . 

. .     Alakat  Kodakalur 

DamSdarau. 

\           » 

r  Edathatta  Chappanur. 

Sivadasan. 

ADgirasa 

•  •  \  Mantial  Mazhur         , , 

Mahesvaran. 

Yasishta     . . 

, ,     Yelur 

Bhavasarman. 

*      > 

'  KotalilKokum 
' '  I  Manial  Kokuman 

Nandi. 

Angirasa 

Yasudevan. 

Bhargava 

. ,     Meppelli 

Harijayandan. 

Yasishta 

. ,     Muttedat  Mallesheri. 

Kuberan. 

fMurkatta     Chemmara- 

Madhavan. 

I       fiheri. 

Angirasa 

'  Mullapalli 
•  •  ]  Erivesial 

Mahesvaran. 

Anantan. 

1  Mullapalli       . . 

Kuberan. 

LKarthikeri  Parapar   . . 

Eaman. 

Kasyapa 

. .     Kunnoth 

Nambiatan. 

Yisvamitra 

.,     Kizhpat  Kunutala     .. 

Bhavasarman. 

Bhrigu     . . 

. .     Alakat  Kodakalur 

vShaunan. 

Attri 

..     Man  gala  sheri 

Krishnan. 

Yisvamitra 

. .     Kunhappan  Karakad. 

Sankaran. 

nan 


Krishnan  Nambutiri;,  Sankaran  ISambutiri  ;  not  Krish- 
,  Sankaran.     Nayars  called  by  these  names  would  (in 


This  man  lias  the  honorific  Adithirippad  after  Lis  name, 
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most  cases)  be  KrisLnau  Nayar,  Sankaran  Najar;  while 
in  tlie  case  of  Tiyans  it  would  be  plain  Krislman,  Sankaran. 
In  the  case  of  one  who  has  earned  the  honorific  Adittirippad 
(as  the  6th  on  the  list)  he  is  called  thus  :  Vasndevan  Aditti- 
rippad. When  addressing  each  other,  Nambtitiris  use  the 
names  of  their  respective  lUams  or  Manas^  not  their  names. 
They  are  also  spoken  of  by  the  people  generally  thus — 
the  Naras  Nambutiri  (the  Nambutiri  of  the  Naras  illam), 
or  the  Maranat  Nambutiri  (the  Nam.butiri  of  the  Maran^^t 
illam).  However  well  known  a  Nambutiri  maybe,  as,  say, 
a  landlord,  very  few  of  the  people  know  his  name.  They 
know  him  only  as  the  Naras  Nambutiri  ;  and  so  on. 

When  talking  amongst  themselves,  Nambutiris  use  the 
vernacular  in  the  ordinary  way,  but,  when  a  Nambutiri  is 
talking  with  a  Nayar,  or  indeed  with  one  of  any  other  caste, 
the  manner  in  which  the  conversation  must  be  observed, 
strictly  according  to  custom,  is  such  that  the  Nambutiris' 
superiority  is  apparent  at  every  turn.  Thus,  a  Nayar  ad- 
dressing a  Nambutiri  must  speak  of  himself  as  a  ^'  foot 
servant/'  If  he  mentions  his  rice  he  must  not  call  it  rice,  but 
his  ''  gritty  rice.''  Rupees  must  be  called  his  ''  copper  coins/' 
not  his  rupees.  He  must  abase  himself  as  he  proceeds.  He 
must  call  his  house  his  "  dung  pit,"  and  so  on.  And  he  must 
speak  of  the  Nambutiri's  rice  as  his  "  raw  rice,"  his  coppers 
as  rupees,  and  his  house  or  his  Illam  or  Mana.  The  Nayar 
must  not  call  his  cloth  a  cloth,  but  "  an  old  cloth,"  or  '^  a 
spider's  web."  But  the  Nambiitiri's  cloth  is  to  be  called 
his  "  daily  white  cloth,"  or  his  '''  superior  cloth."  Thus 
the  Nayar,  speaking  of  his  bathing,  says  he  drenches  himself 
with  water ;  the  Nambutiri  ^'  sports  in  the  water  "  when 
he  bathes.  Should  he  speak  of  eating  or  drinking,  the  Nayar 
must  say  of  himself  that  he  ''takes  food,"  or  "  treats  him- 
self to  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  washed."  But, 
should  he  speak  of  the  Nambutiri  eating,  he  must  say  the 
Nambutiri  '*'  tastes  ambrosia."  So  the  Nayar  calls  his  sleep- 
ing "  lying  flat,"  and  the  Nambutiris  "  closing  his  eyes  "  or 
^^  resting  like  a  Eaja."  The  Nayar  must  speak  of  his  own 
death  as  "  the  falling  of  a  forest,  but  of  the  Nambutiri's  as 
"  entering  fire."  His  illness  is  "  his  limbs  havebecome  stiff  " 
but  he  must  never  speak  of  illness  to  a  Nambutiri  who  only 
becomes  "  unwell."  The  Nambutiri  is  not  .shaved  by  the 
barber  ;  his  "  hairs  are  cut  "  ;  he  is  not  angry ^  but  merely 
'*  dissatisfied  "  ;  he  does  not  clean  his  teeth  as  the  Nayar  ; 
he  cleans  his  "  superior  pearls."  Nor  does  he  laugh ;  he 
^'  displays  his  superior  pearls." 
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TLe  names  of  women  are  generally  after  goddesses  : 
Parv'ati,  Lakshmi,  Devaki,  Narajani,  Siibliadra. 

Games. — Nambutiri  boys  play  a  game  called  pantukali 
with  a  football  made  of  coir.  On  eacli  side  there  is  ahole^ 
and  the  game  consists  in  trying  to  put  the  ball  in  the  hole 
of  the  opposite  side.  Some  of  the  more  enhghtened  (?) 
Nambiitiris  play  cards,  Qsing  cheap  English-made  cards 
from  the  bazaar ;  also  chaturangam,  or  chess. 

i?e%'/o«.-— The  Nambutiris  are  Vedic  Br^hmans  :  their 
scriptures  are  the  Ye  das.  In  Malabar  one  sees  none  of  the 
strict  differentiation  between  worshippers  of  Yishnu  and  Siva, 
or  indeed  between  any  of  the  forms  of  the  deity,  whether 
venerated  as  gods  or  goddesses,  w^hich  are  to  be  seen  else- 
where in  Southern  India  beyond  Lfalabar  and  Travancore, 
generally  called  "  the  west  coast."  The  people  generally 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  much  regard  to  such,  differentiation. 
The  Nambutiris  do,  but  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent 
as  one  sees  for  example  amongst  the  Sri  Vaishnava  Brah- 
mans  of  holy  Conjeeveram  who  are  divided  into  two  sects, 
each  hating  the  other  with  the  most  acrid  bitterness.  True, 
disputes  such  as  exist  between  these  sects  are  more  con- 
cerned perhaps  with  ritual  than  with  .conceptions  of  the 
deity  or  forms  thereof.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  although 
the  structure  of  the  Shaiva  temple,  always  circvdar  (tlie 
temple  proper,  that  is),  or  of  the  Yishnu  temple,  or  of 
any  offshoot  of  these  deities,  is  strictly  maintained,  when 
one  speaks  to,  say,  the  ordinaiy  ^ayar,  one  finds  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  distinctions,  more  or  less  subtle,  gov- 
erning the  conceptions  of  the  various  forms  of  the  deity, 
with  which  one  is  familiar  in  Southern  India  generally.  It  is, 
however,  safe  to  say  that  the  Nambutiris  are  Shaivas — wor« 
shippers  of  Shaiva  ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  Yishnu.  The 
ordinary  Southern  India  Yaishnava  Brahman,  a  worshipper 
of  Vishnu  in  whatever  form,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Shaiva  temple  over  the  way,  and  takes  no  part  or  interest 
in  the  Shaiva  festivals.  Shaiva  is  to  the  Nambutiris  the 
supreme  deity,  but  he  has  temples  also  to  Yishnu,  Krishna, 
Narasimha,  Sri  Eaghava,  Ganapati,  Subrahmanya,  Bhaga- 
vati,  &c.  I  am  told  there  are  temples  to  Sastavu  and 
Sankarnarayanan,  amalgamated  forms  of  Shaiva  and  Yishnu, 
but  do  not  remember  having  seen  any.  The  lingam  is  the 
ordinary  object  of  worship. 

Like   all   Brdhmans,  the  Nambutiris  believe   that   the 
eight  directions — eight  points  of  the  compass  N.,  N.E.,  E., 
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S.E.,  S.,  S.W.,  W.,  N.W.— are  presided  over  by  eight 
deities,  iishtadikpdlakas,  riding  on  various  animals.  Indra 
reigns  in  Leaven  and  Yama  in  hell,  and  Surya  is  tlie  sun 
god.  All  these  and  their  wives  are  worshipped.  P^rvati 
shares  adoration  with  Siva,  Laksrai  with  Yishnu,  and  so  on. 
They  believe  too  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  which 
influence  man,  but  they  do  not  Avorship  them,  nor,  so  far 
as  1  know  do  they  propitiate  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  Nambutiri  has  of  late  been  influenced 
by  Vedantism ;  that  wonderful  religious  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  spirit  or  Atman,  the  only  reality,  outside 
which  the  world  and  all  besides  is  mere  illusion,  and  whose 
doctrine  is  wrapped  up  in  three  words  "Ekam  eva  advi- 
tiyam/^     There  is  but  one  being  without  a  second. 

The  Nambutiris  call  themselves  ^^  Arya  Brahmajiiar/^ 
Arya  Brahmans.  Mr.  Logan  thinks  their  claim  to  Aryan 
origin  is  nob  borne  out  by  their  appearance.  I  think  their 
measures  prove  it.  Their  legendary  transmigration  to 
Malabar  from  Northern  India  is  doubtless  true.  The  Brah- 
manism  of  Southern  India  is  much  tinged  with  the  religion 
of  the  earlier  races,  of  which  we  see  examples  in  some  of  the 
village  and  such  like  festivals,  devil  dancing — as  it  is 
called — and  the  like  all  over  Southern  India.  From  all 
ihis  the  Brahmanism  of  the  Nambutiri  is  relatively  free. 
His  is  by  far  the  purest  form  of  Yedic  Brahmnism  to  bo 
met  with  in  Southern  India. 

A  complete  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Nambutiris 
cannot  be  given  in  these  pages.  Hinduism,  as  it  is  in 
Southern  India,  is  a  subject  which  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  not,  as  is  supposed,  a  degraded  form  of  the  Brahma- 
nical  religion,  but  rather  an  elevated  form  of  the  earlier 
Dravidian  religion ;  a  very  different  thing.  The  religion  of 
bloody  human  sacrifices  and  its  concomitants,  exalted  more  or 
less  here  and  thereby  the  Brahmanical,  is  the  religion  of  the 
masses.  The  latter  is  to  be  seen  in  a  condition  of  more  or 
less  purity,  rather  less  than  more  ;  but  it,  the  religion  of  the 
Vedas,  is  not  that  of  the  people.  Now  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Brahmanism  of  Southern  India  as  it  actually  is,  the 
Nambutiri's  religion  is  of  the  Vedas  from  the  norths  tinged 
of  course  by  the  medium  in  which  it  exists. 

Sacrifice  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  it.  Hymns,  prayer, 
praise,  etc.,  are  subsidiary  to  sacrifice.  The  Nambutiri^s  life 
is  a  round  of  sacrifices,  the  last  of  which  is  the  burning  of 
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Ms  body  on  tlie  funeral  pyre.  It  is  supposed  tliat  sacrifice 
was  originally,  as  it  seems  to  be  now^  a  thank  offering  for 
blessings  received.  A  very  doubtful  supposition^  I  t'hink. 
The  sacrifice  is  an  offering  of  food  to  the  gods,  and  is  made 
use  of  to  propitiate  and  obtain  favours.  Thus,  when  the 
"Nambutiri  has  no  male  issue,  he  performs  the  Putra 
kameshti,  or  the  Karma-vipakaprdyaschittam  yagams  or 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  obtain  it  ;  and,  should  he  be  unwell^ 
lie  performs  the  Mrittyunjaya  Santi  Yagam  (sacrifice),  to  be 
restored  to  good  health.  And  he  performs  the  Aja  Y^gam  or 
the  ''  goat  sacrifice  ^^  in  order  to  obtain  salvation.  Though 
animal  food  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  rule  is  strictly 
followed,  the  flesh  of  the  goat,  which  remains  after  the 
offering  has  been  made  in  this  sacrifice,  is  eaten  by  the 
Nambutiris  present  as  part  of  the  solemn  ceremonial.  This 
is  the  only  occasion  on  which  animal  food  is  eaten. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  western  mind  to  comprehend  the 
mystic  meaning  of  the  sacrifice,  in  which  the  essence  of 
organic  substances  seems  to  be  offered  through  sacred  fire 
to  the  deity  ;  and  in  which  the  Fire  god,  the  father  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  officiating  priest  are  invoked  as  it  were 
to  witness  the  due  observance  of  the  rites  attending  it. 
jSTamaskfiram,  prostration,  is  much  done  during  prayers. 
By  some  it  is  done  some  hundreds  of  times  dailj^,  by  others 
not  so  much.  It  amounts  to  physical  exercise,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  arms  and  the  back.  It  seems  fairly 
evident  (the  point  will  be  considered  later),  that  in  those 
whose  hereditary  occupation  involves  strain  (pulling  strain) 
on  the  arms,  it  tends  to  lengthen  them.  The  NamaskSram 
gives  pressure  (the  weight  of  the  body)  on  the  forearm.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  frequent  Namaskarams 
of  the  Nambutiris  have  shortened  his  forearm.  His  fore- 
arm, deducting  the  length  of  the  hand,  is  shorter  by  about 
1^  centimetres  than  that  of  the  Southern  India  Brahman 
outside  Malabar,  whose  Namaskarams  are  limited. 

It  will  be  well  to  give  here  tbe  names  *  of  the  sixteen 
religious  ceremonies  (Monier  Williams  names  twelve,  1 
think)  called  Shodasa-karmams.  We  have  met  with  most 
of  them  already — 

(1)  Garbhadhana  (impregnation  rite). 

(2)  Pnmsavana  (for  male  issue). 

(3)  Garbharakshana  (for  securing  the  unborn  infant  from 

danger). 


*  From  Mr,  Yidhj. 
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(4)  Simanta  (hair  parting). 

(6)  Jatakarma  (birth  ceremoDy). 

(6)  Namakarua  (ceremony  vhen  name  is  given). 

(7)  Nishkramana  (carrying  out  the  child). 
(8;  Annaprasana  (giving  food  to  the  child). 
(9)  Chauia  (cutting  the  hair,  jSrst  time). 

(lU)  Keshanta  (cutting  the  beard). 

(11)  Karna-vedha  (boring  the  ears). 

(12)  Upanayanam  (initiation). 

^13)  Samavartanam  (on  return  from  the  house  of  the  guru 
or  teacher  on  completion  of  the  course  of  study  of 
the  Vedas). 

(14)  Building  a  house. 

(15)  Vi V aha  (marriage j. 

(16)  Aparakriya  (funeral). 

The  first  eleyen have  been  described  already.  Most  are 
concerned  with  birth  (11  out  of  16  !).  The  Upanayanam 
has  been  mentioned  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but,  as  it  is 
with  the  exception  of  'No.  (15),  marriage,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Samskaras  mentioned  above,  and  therefore 
a  very  important  feature  in  religious  ceremonial,  something 
more  must  be  said  of  it  here.  Upanayanam  means  or 
implies  "  leading  a  boy  to  his  guru  "  (religious  preceptor). 
Until  he  is  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  in  this  cere- 
mony, the  boy  is  not  one  of  the  "  twice-born/^  He  cannot 
attempt  to  study  the  Vedas,  he  cannot  take  part  in  any 
religious  rite,  he  cannot  say  the  Gayatri,  he  is  not  a  Brahman, 

The  thread  is  made  of  fine  country-grown  cotton  (not 
foreign),  spun  by  hand.  Three  very  fine  threads  are  spun 
into  one  16  feet  long,  by  a  Brahman.  He  then  squats  on  the 
ground  and  winds  it  thrice  round  his  knees,  and  fastens  the 
ends  in  a  knot  called  the  Brabma-granthi.  This  is  the 
sacred  triple  thread,  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  loose 
under  the  right  arm.  H  must  be  white  to  signify  purity  ; 
it  must  be  endless,  to  signify  eternal  being,  without  be- 
ginning or  end  ;  audit  is  worn  always  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Deity,  to  remind  the  wearer  perpetually  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  thread  is  blessed  by  having  the  Gayatri  said  over  it, 
and  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water  off  the  sacred  kusa  grass. 
The  Gayatri,  the  most  solemn  of  all  utterances  to  the  Brah- 
man, is  really  an  invocation,  hymn  of  praise  or  prayer  to 
the  sun,  and  is  rendered  thus  by  Professor  Monier  Williams 
^'  Let  us  meditate  on  that  excellent  glory  of  the  Divine 
Yivifier.     May  he  illumine  our  understanding.'^    The  boy  is 
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during  this  ceremony  taught  to  pronounce  the  sacred  syl- 
lable "  Om/^  and  some  Yedic  texts.  And  he  is  taught  some 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  Manu  and  other  Sanskrit  writers, 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  injuring  others,  and  to  keep  to 
truth,  honesty,  chastity,  and  self-control. 

The  boy  is  thus  launched  as  a  Brahmachari- — unmarried 
religious  student.  The  period  for  this  condition  has  been 
quoted  to  me  as  three  years,  but  in  the  only  case  actually 
noted  by  me  it  was  said  to  be  eight  years — from  the  eighth 
to  the  sixteenth  year.  During  thatperiod  the  boy  sees  none 
but  his  religious  teacher.  The  Samavarttanam  ceremony  is 
significant  of  his  return  to  his  own  family  j  and  after  it  he 
may  be  married. 

The  Brahmachari  does  not,  I  think,  even  as  a  rule,  live 
in  the  house  with  his  religious  preceptor,  but  lives  at  home 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  food  and  so  on,  spending 
most  of  the  day  with  his  guru  in  the  guru's  house,  and 
holding  aloof  from  what  we  consider  the  proper  companion- 
ship of  boyhood. 

Something  will  now  be  said  of  general  beliefs.  Ail 
objects  (everything  animate  or  inanimate,  organic  or  in- 
organic) are  believed  to  be  permeated  by  the  Divine  spirit. 
Animals,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  are  animate,  and  therefore 
venerated.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  revered 
on  account  of  some  inherent  quality  in  each,  as  utility  or 
strength,  or  through  their  connection  with  some  deity.  A 
god  can  assume  any  form  at  any  time  :  that  of  a  man,  a  bird^ 
a  beast,  a  tree  or  anything.  The  various  forms  in  which  a 
god  has  appeared  are  ever  sacred.  Some  animals  have  been 
used  as  vehicles  by  the  gods,  and  are  therefore  revered. 

Cows,  horses,  and  snakes  are  worshipped.  The  cow  is  the 
most  sacred  of  all  animals.  The  PurSnas  tell  of  Kdmaclhenu, 
the  "cow  of  plenty,"  one  of  the  fourteen  useful  things  which 
turned  up  out  of  the  ocean  of  milk  when  it  was  churned,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  yielded  the  gods  all  they  desired. 
So  Kcimadhenu  is  one  who  gives  anything  desired.  Every 
hair  of  the  cow  is  sacred,  its  urine  is  the  most  holy  water,  its 
dung  the  most  purificatory  substance. 

The  horse  is  the  favourite  animal  of  Kubera,  the  trea-- 
sure-god.  The  Uchchaisravas,  the  "  high-eared  "  prototype 
of  all  horses,  also  came  out  of  the  churned  ocean.  Sacrifice 
of  the  horse,  Asvamedha.  is  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices. 
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Performance  of  a  limidred  of  them  would  give  the  sacri- 
ficer  power  to  displace  Indra  in  order  to  make  room  for  him. 
Snakes  are  the  fruitful  progeny  of  the  sage  Kasyapa 
and  Kadru.  The  Maha  Sesha,  their  Prince,  is  the  couch  and 
canopy  of  Vishnu,  and  supports  the  world  od  his  thousand 
heads.  But  attention  to  the  snakes  is  probably  more  in 
the  light  of  the  harm  which  they  may  do,  and  propitiatory 
in  character.  The  Naga  Panchami  festival  is  mentioned 
on  page  58.  It  is  done  ''  when  the  star  Aslesha  is  in  the 
ascendant.''^ 

Among  plants,  the  Tulasi  (Ocymuni  sanctum)  is  of  all  the 
most  sacred.  The  connection  between  it  and  the  basil  of 
the  Greek  legends  is  not  very  clearly  established ;  but,  as 
origins  of  beliefs  or  legendary  stories  cannot  detain  us  at 
present,  we  must  pass  on,  noting  merely  that  the  Basil  is  a 
kind  of  Tulasi.  The  Tulasi  is  supposed  to  be  pervaded  by 
the  essence  of  both  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi.  According  to 
some  legends  it  is  a  metamorphosis  of  Sita  and  Pukmini. 
Its  medicinal  properties  are  well  known.  The  daily  prayer 
offered  to  the  Tulasi  is  thus  rendered  by  Professor  Monier 
Williams  :  "  I  adore  that  Tulasi  in  whose  roots  are  all  the 
sacred  places  of  pilgrimage,  in  whose  centre  are  all  the 
deities,  and  in  whose  upper  branches  are  all  the  Vedas." 

The  Udumbara  (the  Indian  fig  tree)  is  also  sacred. 
Under  this  tree  Dattdtreya,  the  incarnation  of  the  Trinity, 
performed  his  ascetic  austerities.  The  Nambutiri  says  that, 
according  to  the  Sasfcras,  there  must  be  one  of  these  trees 
in  his  compound  or  garden  around  his  house,  and  if  it  is  not 
there  he  imagines  it  is. 

The  Bilva  {JEgle  Marmelos)  is  specially  sacred  to  Shaiva 
all  over  Southern  India.  To  the  Nambutiri  it  is  very 
sacred.  Its  leaves  are  supposed  to  represent  the  three 
attributes  of  JShaiva — Satva,  Baja,  Tama,  also  the  three  eyes 
of  Shaiva,  and  the  trisulam,  his  trident  weapon,  and  they 
are  used  by  him  in  propitiatory  ceremonies  to  that  god. 
An  offering  of  a  single  leaf  of  this  tree  is  supposed  to 
annihilate  the  sins  done  in  three  births  or  existences. 

Kusa  grass  {'Eragrostis  cynccuroides)  resembles  the  com- 
mon lemon  grass  in  appearance,  and  is  very  sacred,  being 
used  in  all  ceremonies.  At  that  mythical  event  the  churn- 
ing of  the  ocean,  the  snakes  were  greedy  enough  to  lick 
the  nectar  off  the  kusa  grass,  and  got  their  tongues  split 
for  their  pains. 
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Asvaththa  [Ficns  religiosa),  the  sacred  tree  of  tbeBudhists, 
is  very  sacred  also  to  tlie  Nambutiri.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
pervaded  hy  the  spirit  of  Brahma  the  Creator. 

From  the  San  (Surya,  the  sun  god)  emanates  light  and 
heat,  and  to  its  powers  are  due  all  vegetation,  so  the  Nam- 
butiri worsliips  it  daily.  He  also  offers  puja  to  it  as  one  of 
the  nine  Navagrahas— planets.  The  Moon,  a  male  deity, 
is  also  given  puja  for  this  reason. 

The  nine  Navagrahas  are  :  San,  Moon,  Mercury,  Yenus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Rahu  and  Ketu. 

They  influence  the  destinies  of  men  and  therefore  come 
in  for  some  worsliip.  The  three  last  are  sinister  in  their 
effects,  and  must  be  propitiated. 

Conclusion. 

The  moral  element  certainly  enters  largely  into  the  life 
of  the  Nambutiri  And,  if  it  be  true,  as  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt,  that  a  religion  may  be  classed  high  or 
low  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  influence  the  morals 
of  a  people,  we  must  class  the  religion  of  the  Nambutiri 
high,  for  his  whole  life,  his  moral  liie  we  will  say,  is 
dominated  by  it.  A  peace-loviag  people,  and  devoted  to 
their  religion,  the  Nambutiris  are  beyond  doubt.  Long  may 
they  remain  as  they  are,  untouched  by  what  we  hear  called 
"  progress,"  but  which  is  really  change — for  better  or  worse, 
who  knows  ?  Long  may  they  ])e  what  they  are,  the  only 
undisturbed  vestiges  of  Vedic  Brahmanism. 

FEED.  FAWCETT. 
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MALA  VEDAES  OF  TRAYANCOEE. 


P 


[The  ethnographic  importance  of  the  practice  of  tooth* 
chipping  hj  the  Kadars  of  the  Anamalai  hills  has  been 
already  dealt  with  hy  me  (Bulletin,  Yol.  11,  No.  3,  pages 
143-45).  To  my  friend  Mrs.  J.  W.  Evans  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  note  relating  to  another  tribe,  which 
practises  the  same  custom. — E.T.] 

As  I  passed  through  Palode,  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  surrounded  by  vast  tracts  of  jungle,  eighteen  Mala 
Yedars  were  enticed  to  the  camp-shed  to  be  interviewed. 

Their  physical  characteristics  were  :  short  stature ; 
platyrhine  ;  hair  not  remarkably  curly — indeed  only  one,  a 
woman,  had  a  crop  of  what  is  popularly  (and  wrongly) 
stigmatised  as  "  woolly  ^'  hair.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  skin  was  a  dark  copper,  only  two  individuals  having  the 
blackish  skin  common  among  jungle  tribes.  Scarcely  any 
beard  or  moustache  was  to  be  seen.  All  were  meagre  and 
stunted  in  appearance.  Many  had  scrofulous  sores.  There 
was  a  total  absence  of  tattooing.  They  spoke  Malayalam, 
and  wore  the  Malayali  kudumraa  (top-knot). 

They  are  no  longer  lull  people,  as  their  name  implies. 
They  live,  like  the  Pulayars,in  wretched  huts  amid  the  rice- 
flats  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  are  employed  by  '  Sudra  ' 
farmers  to  guard  the  crops  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts. 

The  upper  incisor  teeth  of  both  men  and  women  had 
been  filed  to  a  sharp  point,  like  crocodile\s  fangs.  One 
ugly  old  man,  Tn'uvatiran  by  name  (=^  the  name  of  a 
star),  had  the  four  teeth  very  slightly  filed.  On  being 
pressed  for  the  reason  why  he  did  not  conform  to  Mala 
Vedar  fashion,  he  grinned,  and  said  :  ^'  What  beauty  I 
was  born  with  is  enough  for  me.^^  Probably  the  operation 
had  proved  more  painful  than  he  could  bear  ;  or,  may  be, 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  five  betel  leaves  and  areca 
nuts,  which  are  the  customary  fee  of  the  filer.  Any  man 
may  perform  the  operation.  A  curved  bill-hook,  with 
serrated  edge,  is  the  instrument  used. 

Both  sexes  wore  a  cotton  loin-cloth,  mellowed  by  use 
and  weather  to  a  subtle  greenish  hue.     Bed  and  blue  bead 
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necklaces,   interstrung   with    sections   of   the    chank    shell 
{^TurhineUa  rapa)  adorned  the  necks  and  chests. 

One  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  about  35  j^ears  old,  was 
of  special  interest.  Nalla  ( =  good)  was  her  name.  Her  neck 
and  breasts  were  literally  concealed  bj  a  medley  of  beadsj 
shells,  brass  bells,  and  two  common  iron  keys — these  last,  she 
said,  for  ornament.  Around  her  hips,  over  her  cloth,  hung 
several  rows  of  small  bones — pig  and  sambar  {Cervus  uni^ 
color) »  The  Mala  Yedars  find  these  bones  in  the  jungle, 
and  Nalla,  being  a  woman  of  comparative  wealth  (she  had 
two  grown-up  sons  to  support  her)  had  been  able  to  barter 
for  the  highly-prized  bones  brass  finger  and  ear-rings,  and 
iron  bangles  on  the  wrists.  Blue  and  red  beads  festooned 
among  her  locks  of  hair.     Four  upper  iDcisor  teeth  filed. 

Pava  (=  a  doll)  w^as  remarkable  for  the  excessive 
curliness  of  her  hair,  and  the  darkness  of  her  skin.  Four 
upper  incisor  teeth  filed.  Too  timid  to  undergo  much 
scrutiny. 

Tiruvatiran.  Kudimma.  Rest  of  hair  of  head  shaved. 
Hair  straight.  Brass  rings  on  middle  fingers  of  both 
hands.     Skin  rich  deep  copper. 

Chdttan.  A  man  of  about  -30,  of  marked  type.  Eyes 
obliquely  set ;  cheek-bones  high.  Platyrhine.  Black  skin. 
Carried  a  baby  of  10  or  12  months  on  his  hip,  and  all  his 
gaudy  beads  had  been  transferred  to  the  child^s  neck. 
Only  two  teeth  filed.  The  pain  had  deterred  him  from 
having  the  process  continued.  A  few  stray  hairs  on  the 
chin,  that  might  easily  be  numbered.  A  l3oy  of  5  or  6, 
called  Ponnan  {—  gold)  clung  to  his  leg.  Not  having 
attained  maturity,  the  boy's  teeth  were  not  filed. 

Chukay,  a  girl  of  9  or  10.  Yery  bad,  swollen,  suppu- 
rating leg.     Teeth  not  filed. 

Ponnan.  An  aged  priest,  whoso  front  teeth  had 
dropped  out,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  chew.  A  wizened, 
half -insane  looking  creature.  Prominent  forehead  (not 
brow).  Sharp  features.  Used  to  perform  devil-dancing, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pulayars,  but  is  now  too  stiff  to 
dance,  and  has  to  labour  like  the  younger  men. 

On  being  asked  ^vhether  they  had  any  tradition  about 
the  custom  of  tooth-filing,  they  replied  :  "  It  is  to  distin- 
guish our  caste.  Our  god  Chattan  would  be  angry,  if  we 
neglected  this  custom." 

They  apparently  possess  no  temples  or  shrines,  but  the 
Hindus  permit  them  to  offer  money  at  the  Hindu  shrines 


from  a  distance,  at  times  of  sudden  sickness,  or  during 
other  seasons  of  panic.  Their  god  Chattan,  or  Sattan,  has 
t»o  fixed  abode,  but  where  the  Mala  Vedars  are,  there  is  he 
in  the  midst  of  them.  They  bury  their  dead  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  near  the  deceased's  hut. 

Their  laws  of  inheritance  are  a  mixture  of  Marumakka- 
ttdyam  and  Makkattdyam,  for  they  divide  their  property 
between  son  and  nephew.  They  practise  the  primitive 
method  of  kindling  fire  by  the  friction  of  wood  (also 
practised  by  the  Kanakarsj,  and,  like  the  Kanakars,  they 
eat  the  black  monkey.  Their  weapons  are  mamoties  (bill- 
hooks) and  bows  and  arrows.  They  weave  grass  baskets, 
which  are  slung  to  their  girdles,  and  contain  betel. 

Another  contingent  of  Mala  Yedars  from  Palode,  whom 
I  saw  in  Trivandrum,  told  me  that  at  home  the  men  wore 
only  dresses  of  leaves.  But  this  party  did  not  corroborate 
the  statement. 

I  presented  the  simple  people  with  a  rupee.  The  coin 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  much  comment^  and  a 
look  of  utter  perplexity.  *^  There  are  28  chukkrams  in  this 
rupee,'^  said  the  spokesman,  ^'  and  how  to  divide  28 
chukkrams  among  18  people  we  cannot  understand.'^ 

FLOEENCE  EVANS. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  tLe 
Balletin  series,  in  1894,  I  am  relieved  of  the  cares  of 
authorship,  and  assume  the  secondary  character  of  editor, 
wherein,  with  the  generous  help  of  collaborateurs,  I  hope 
to  re- appear. 

'Erratum. — I  have  to  acknowledge  an  error,  which  es- 
caped my  notice  in  reading  the  proof- sheets  of  Bulletin,  Vol. 
II,  No.  o,  wherein  (page  192)  quoting  from  Keane's  '  Ethno- 
logy/ I  overlooked  the  omission  of  the  words  in  italics  in 
the  followiog  extract :  '^  It  would  seem  that  the  position  of 
the  Dravidas  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  European 
Magyars.  Botli  Jiave  heen  jcssimilated  to  the  Caucasic  type, 
and  both  have  accepted  Aryan  culture,  while  preserving 
intacfc  their  non- Aryan  speech."  As  the  quotation  stands,  in 
its  published  form,  I  make  Mr.  Keane  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  Dravidians  are  analogous  to  the  Caucasic 
type,  instead  of  that,  like  the  Mongolic  Magyars,  they  have 
been  assimilated  by  miscegenation  to  the  Caucasic  type. 

Kddir  Comb. — Dr.  K.  Th.  Preuss  has  drawn  my  atten- 
tion to  an  article  (Globus,  1899),  entitled  '  Die  Zauberbil- 
derschriften  der  Negrito  in  Malaka,'  wherein  he  describes 
in  detail  the  designs  on  the  bamboo  combs,  etc.,  of  the 
Negritos  of  Malacca,  and  compares  them  with  the  strik- 
ingly similar  designs  on  the  bamboo  combs  worn  by  the 
tooth- chipping  Kddir  women  of  Southern  India  (Bulletin, 
Madras  Museum,  Vol.  II,  No.  3).  Dr.  Preuss  works  out  in 
detail  the  theory  that  the  design  is  not,  as  I  have  called  it, 
an  ornamental  geometric  pattern,  but  consists  of  a  system 
of  hieroglyphics.  [Vide  also  Ploss.Das  "Weib,  Vol.  I, 
page  635.] 

Yanddi  Skull. — For  the  skull,  of  which  the  measurements 
are  here  given,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Ranga  Eao,  whose 
essay  on  the  Yanadis  of  the  Nellore  district,  broad-nosed, 
dark-skinned,  and  short  of  stature,  I  hope  to  publish  after 
it  has  done  its  duty  as  an  essay  for  the  M.A.  Degree  of 
the  Madras  University. 
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Maximum  length  from  glabella 
Maximum  transverse  breadtli 
Cephalic  index 
Minimum  frontal  breadth 
Horizontal  circumference 

Ant-posterior  curve  (nasion  to  basion). 
Frontal 


CM. 

18-4 
12-4 
67- 
91 
49-5 

Callipers- 
10-9 
11-8 

9-6 
10-2 
10- 

6-8 

5-3 

2-7 
51* 


Skall  long  oval,  viewed  from  above.  Nasal  bones 
concave.     Superciliary  ridges  w^ell  developed. 

The  measurements  of  three  Yanddi  skulls,  as  recorded 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum, 
are  as  follows  :  — 


JL'  J.  uiiieii                  ,  , 

Parietal 

Occipital 

Basio-nasal 

•  •          • . 

Basic -alveolar 

Nasio-alveolar 

Nasal  height    . . 

Nasal  breadth 

Nasal  index     . , 

Three  Skulls. 


Horizontal  circumference 
Length  ... 

Breadth 

Cephalic  index 

Nasal  height     

Nasal  breadth 

Nasal  index       


46-8 

46- 

16-9 

17- 

11-9 

12-5 

70-4 

73-5 

4-9 

3-7 

2-3 

2-1 

47- 

57- 

47- 

17- 

12-3 

72-4 
4-4 
2-5 

57- 


The  measurements  are  in  centimetres. 


Tamil  Skull. — In  Plate  VI  is  represented  the  skull  of 
a  Tamil  man  (caste  unknown),  who  died  some  time  ago 
in  the  Madras  hospital,  which  recalls  to  mind  Huxley's 
inclusion  of  the  Dravidians  in  the  Australioid  group  of  the 
Leiotrichi  (with  smooth  hair)  "  with  dark  skin,  hair,  and 
eyes,  wavy  black  hair,  and  eminently  long,  prognathous 
skulls,  with  well-developed  brow  ridges,  who  are  found  in 
Australia  and  in  the  Dekhan  "  {i.e.,  Southern  India) — Vide 
also  Bulletin,  Madras  Museum,  Tol.  IL  No.  3,  page  186. 


PI.   VI 


TAMIL    SKULL. 
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Th©  measurements  of  tliis  interesting  skull,  dolioboce- 
phalicj  witli  true  prognathism,  and  pronounced  superciliary 
ridges,  are  as  follows  : — 

CM. 

Maximum  length  from  glabella  . .  18 '2 

MaximuQi  breadth     ..          ..  ..  13-5 

Cephalic  index             . .          . .  . .  74-2 

Minimum  frontal  breadth     . .  . .  9-4 

Horizontal  circumference       . .  . .  50-6 

Ant-posterior  curve  (nasion  to  basion).     Callipers — 

Frontal  11 -6 

Parietal  11*8 

Occipital  8-8 

Basio-nasal       . .  . .  . .  , ,  10* 

Basio-alveolar  ..  ,,  ..  9*8 

Nasio-alveolar  ..  ..  ..  7*  3 

Nasal  height    ..  ..  .,  ..  5-1 

Nasal  breadth  . .  . .  . .  2*5 

Nasal  index     . .  . .  . .  . .  49- 

Tiiinevelhj  riots. — My  anthropological  programme  for 
the  year  has  been  dislocated  by  the  recent  riots  between 
the  Shanars  and  ]\IaraYans  iu  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  A  form  of  outrage,  perpetrated  in 
the  course  of  these  riot«,  and  dependent  on  '  fashion  in 
deformity,'  consisted  in  tearing  the  widely  dilated  lobes  of 
the  ears  of  the  Shanar  women,  who,  like  the  Kalians  and 
Maravans,  stretch  the  lobes  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  wear 
therein  massive  ornaments.  '•'  The  Shanar  w^omen,^^  a 
correspondent  writes  to  the  local  press,  "have  distended 
lobes,  with  curious  gold  or  silver  rings  hanging  thereto. 
In  making  a  tug  at  these  ornaments,  the  Maravars  invari- 
ably tore  the  ears  of  the  Shanar  women ;  and  to-day,  in 
the  Tenkasi  villages,  there  are  actually  hundreds  of  women 
who  have  had  their  ears  torn  in  this  way.''^  Hundreds  of 
Shanars  were,  with  a  view  to  their  safety,  converted  to  Isldm. 
And  I  read  that  '-the  Shanars,  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  bodily  gone  into  the  Mahomedan  fold,  their  places  of 
worship,  the  Amman  Coil  and  things  of  that  sort,  having 
been  converted  into  Mahomedan  places  of  worship.  The 
men  ha^e  shaved  their  heads,  and  are  growing  beards,  and 
the  women  have  made  sundry  changes  in  dress,  e'c.  And 
another  ceremon}'  (circumcision)  lias  been  performed  in  the 
case  of  the  boys.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wholesale 
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conversion  was  not  tlie  outcome  of  any  hankering  for 
Islamism  as  a  faith,  bafc  the  outcome  of  a  sudden  panic/^ 
The  remarkable  fact  that  the  Kalians  of  the  Madura  district 
practise  circumcision  is  regarded  hj  Mr.  Nelson  (Madura 
Manual)  as  a  survival  of  the  forcible  conversion  to  Muham- 
madanism  of  a  section  of  the  Kurumbas  who  fled  north- 
wards on  the  downfall  of  their  kingdom.  And,  writing 
concerning  the  Cherumars  ('  agrestic  slaves  ')  of  Malabar, 
Mr.  Logan  (Malabar  Manual)  states  that  "  conversion  to 
Muharamadanism  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  fi'eeing  the 
slave  caste  from  their  former  burthens.  By  conversion  a 
Cher u man  obtains  a  distinct  rise  in  the  social  scale,  and,  if 
he  is  in  consequence  bullied  or  beaten,  the  influence  of  the 
whole  Muhammadan  community  comes  to  his  aid.  With 
fanaticism  still  rampant,  the  most  powerful  of  landlords 
dares  not  to  disregard  the  possible  consequences  of  making 
a  martyr  of  his  slave/' 

Todas  ill  Court. — The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Oota- 
camund  was  recently  engaged  in  the  hearing  of  a  dispute, 
which  appears  to  have  arisen  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. "  A  young  Toda,  having  paid  the  necessary  five 
buffaloes,  took  to  wife  a  young  Toda  damsel  of  some 
eighteen  summers.  Shortly  afterwards,  another  young 
man  of  the  tribe^  enamoured  with  the  young  bride,  seems 
to  have  won  her  over  to  his  side,  and,  by  the  payment  of 
sio!  buffaloes,  secured  a  cancelment  of  the  first  marriage,  and 
took  the  girl  away  as  his  legal  wife.  The  first  husband 
now  claims  the  girl,  and  has  sought  the  intervention  of  the 
police."  The  case  ha;^  I  gather,  been  compromised  out  of 
Court, 
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SEA  FISHERIES  OF  MALABAR  AND 
SOUTH  CAN  A  R  A. 


As  an  indication  of  the  lines  on  which  research  might  be 
advantageously  carried  out  by  a  State  Fishery  Board,  with 
a  staff  of  men  trained  in  modern  technique  at  one  of  the 
marine  biological  stations,  and  competent  to  grapple  with 
economic  problems,  and  the  study  of  physical  science  and 
applied  marine  zoology  in  their  relation  to  the  sea-fisheries 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  I  may  with  advantage  preface  my 
remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  scope  of  a  journal,  started 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Eussian  Imperial  Society  of  Fish 
Culture  and  Fisheries.  The  programme  of  this  publication, 
which  is  a  sequel  to  the  International  Fishery  Congress  held 
at  Bergen  in  1898,  includes  "  new  facts  pertaining  to  fisE 
and  oyster  culture  (statistics,  new  methods  used  in  fish-culture, 
inventions,  etc.).  New  facts  and  data  pertaining  to  fisheries 
(statistics,,  fishing  news^  inventions,  new  laws^  etc.).  Profes- 
sional education  of  fisheimen,  and  of  workmen  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  preserved  fish.  Novelties  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fish  products  (new  patents,  new  canneries,  etc.). 
Improv^ements  in  the  fish  trade,  and  in  the  methods  of 
carrying  fish  (fish-markets,  cold-storage  houses,  refrigerator- 
cars;  new  duties  on  imported  fish).  The  work  of  fishery- 
societies.  Review  of  scientific  investigations  connected  with 
fisheries.  New  books  on  fish-culture  and  fishing.  Personal 
notes."  With  this  comprehensive  syllabus  before  the  reader 
of  the  present  report,  it  must  appear  thin  and  invertebrate. 
And  I  only  claim  for  it  that  it  has  been  prepared,  amid 
manifold  duties,  from  personal  notes  made  during  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  fish-curing  yaxds  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

It  has  been  argued,  with  reference  to  the  British  fisheries, 
that  the  State  should  neglect  no  opportunity  of  m-^stering, 
through  the  agency  of  a  duly  qualified  department,  every 
detail,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  of  the  fishing  industry  ; 
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and  might  do  mucli,  apart  entirely  from  '  protection '  and 
*  encouragement '  of  the  fishing  industry.  In  the  absence  of 
a  Fishery  Board,  the  vast  fish-curing  operations,  which  are 
carried  on  throughout  the  littoral  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
both  on  the  west  and  east  coasts,  washed  respectively  by 
the  waters  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  at 
the  present  day  supervised  by  the  Salt  Department.  And 
departmental  interest  is  mainly  centered  in  the  supply  of 
G-overnment  salt  to  the  fish-curers,  and  the  prevention  of 
theft  and  smuggling  thereof.  It  has,  however,  been  laid 
down  as  a  principle  that  "  there  is  no  intention  of  making  the 
fish-curing  industry  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  sufficient  if 
G-overnment  is  enabled  to  encourage  it  without  cost,  and  this 
is  so." 

The  administration  of  the  Salt  Department  is  carried 
out  by  a  Commissioner,  selected  from  the  senior  ranks  of 
the  Civil  Service,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Secretary, 
controls  the  following  establishment : — 


— 

No. 

Scale  of  pay. 

Deputy   Commis- 
sioners. 

}  '{ 

3  on  Rs.1,200  to  Es.  1,400  each ; 
1  on  Rs.  800  to  Bs.  1,000. 

Assistant      Com- 
missioners. 

1    15    . 

2  on  Rs.  800   each.     3  on  Rs. 

600  each. 
4  on  Rs.  700  each.     6  on  Rs. 

600  each. 

Inspectors 

79    . 

11  on  Rs.  400  each.     21  on  Rs. 

300  each. 
17  on  Rs.  350  each.     30  on  Rs. 

250  each. 

Assistant  Inspec- 
tors. 

)u,f 

35  on  Rs.  175  each.     40  on  Rs. 
125  each. 

36  on  Rs.  150  each. 

Sub-Inspectors  . . 

832    { 

I 

74  on  Rs.  70  each.     207  on  Rs. 

40  each. 
101  on  Rs.   60  each.     297  on  Rs. 

30  each. 
153  on  Rs.  50  each. 
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To  which  establishment  must  be  added  a  host  of  peons, ^ 
petty  officers,  and  menial  servants. 

For  the  fish-curing  yards  of  the  west  coast  (Malabar  and 
South  Canara),  the  following  establishment  is  allotted,  in 
accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  carried  on : — 
(1)  For  yards  selline:  less  than  1  -       ,,       ^ 
1,500  mauuds*     of    salt     }  V<^^tj  omoer 
per  annum.  J  ^  second-grade  peon. 

(2)  For  yards  selling  more  than  "^  ,       ,,       ^ 

1,500,  but  less  than  3,000     i  P^tty  officer, 
inaunds.  J  2  second-grade  peons. 

(3)  For  yards  selling  more  tlian  f  ]  Sub-Inspector. 

3,000  maunds  1  first-grade  peon. 

'  1^2  second-grade  peons. 

For  admission  into  the  department,  a  test  of  physical 
fitness  is  required.     And  the  rules  lay  down  that : 

No  persons  shall  be  appointed  (either  permanently  or 
temporarily)  to  any  office  in  the  department,  who 
are  under  18  or  over  25  years  of  age,  and  who  are 
not  at  least  5  feet  5  inches  in  height  and  32  inches 
round  the  chest.  In  the  case  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Native  Army,  pensioned  or 
discharged  with  good  characters,  the  rules  as  to  age 
may  be  waived.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  will  be  well 
not  to  take  in  men  over  40  years  of  age. 

The  appointment  of  Brahmins  as  petty  officers  or  peons 
is  prohibited,  save  under  the  special  sanction,  in  each 
case,  of  the  Commissioner,  (One  of  the  chief  reasons 
is,  I  believe,  the  objection  of  Brahmins  to  drill  along- 
side men  of  inferior  caste.) 

The  pay  of  the  Sub-Inspectors  of  the  lower  grades 
being  too  low  for  the  maintenance  of  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  in  decent  comfort  and  freedom  from 
temptation,  their  appointment  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades,  and  to  lower  classes,  is  prohibited  save 
under  special  sanction. 

As  defined  in  a  text-book  of  chemistry,  salt  is  stated  to  be 
sodium  chloride   (NaCl),  which  occurs  as  rock-salt  in  large 


1 '•  Peon  meaning  a  footman.  In  tlie  sense  of  'orderly,'  peon  is  the 
word  usual  in  South  India.  The  word  is  likewise  employed  very  generally 
for  men  employed  on  police  service."  —  Tule  and  Burnell,  Hoison" 
obson. 

2  Throughout  this  report  the  maund  must  be  taken  as  being  82f  lbs* 
arerdupois. 


deposits  in  various  geological  strata,  in  solution  in  sea- water 
and  brine  springs,  and,  in  small  quantities,  in  all  running 
water.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  the  administration  of 
the  Salt  Department,  a  more  elaborate  definition  is  necessary. 
And  the  Madras  Salt  Act  (Uppu  Act),  1889,  lays  down  that : 

(a)  "  Salt  ^'  means  chloride  of  sodium,  and  includes 
swamp  salt,  spontaneous  salt,  and  salt  or  saline 
solutions  made  or  produced  from  any  saline 
substance  or  f^om  salt-earth. 

(h)  '^  Saline  substance"  means  any  substance  naturally 
containing  salt. 

{c}  ^'Contraband  salt"  means  salt,  saline  substances, 
salt-earth,  or  saltpetre  manufactured  without 
licence,  or  dealt  with  by  any  person  in  contra- 
vention of  any  enactment  for  the  time  being  in 
force,  or  of  any  order,  permit,  or  licence  issued 
thereunder,  or  of  any  rale  made  in  pursuance 
thereof.  But  it  shall  not  include  salt- earth 
wliich  has  been  merely  excavated  or  collected, 
unless  such  salt-earth  is  found  within  the  limits 
of  any  local  area,  wherein  such  salt-earth  is 
declared  by  a  notification  of  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  be  contraband  salt,  nor  shall  it  include 
sea-water. 

In  fear  of  being  dealt  with  by  law  for  criminal  possession 
of  salt,  a  member  of  my  staff  recently  applied  to  me  for 
special  sanction  of  Grovernment  to  permit  him  to  make  a 
solution  of  picric  acid  in  sea-water  for  the  preservation  of 
sea-weeds  ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that_,  in  yards  placed  in  charge  of  men 
in  receipt  of  small  salaries,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
disposal  of  a  saleable  commodity  bearing  a  distinct  market 
value  outside  the  precincts  of  the  yard,  and  with  the  distri- 
bution of  salt  to  the  fish-curers,  who,  at  times  of  big  catches, 
are  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  curing  agent 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  temptation  to  commit  theft 
and  levy  black-mail  sometimes  gains  the  upper  hand.  And, 
as  specimens  of  mild  departmental  offence  and  fraud,  the 
following  cases  may  be  sited  : — 

Petty   officer  reduced   for  suspicious   irregularities  in 

keeping  the  fish-curing  books. 
Petty  officer  suspended  for  carelessness  in  issuing  salt 

to  curers. 
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Petty  officers  dismissed,  degraded,  and  prosecuted  for 
not  being  able  to  account  satisfactorily  for  salt  found 
in  their  houses. 

Petty  officers  reduced  for  irregular  distribution  of  salt 
to  fish-curers  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  for 
allowing  the  remoYal  of  dried  fish  before  weighment. 

Sub-Inspector  made  to  pay  cost  price  and  duty  on 
several  maunds  of  salt  found  short  in  the  stock  at  one 
of  the  yards. 

In  connection  with  '  the  wickedness  of  the  people,'  I  may 
quote  the  following  nota,  prepared  for  me  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner:  "The  sins  of  the  fish-carers  are  generally 
petty,  unless  the  yard  officer  connives  with  them,  in  which 
case  serious  irregularities  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
salt  may  naturally  be  expected  to  go  on.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact  that  there  is  more  temptation  to  dispose  of  Grovern- 
ment  salt  on  the  east  than  od  the  west  coast.  On  the  former, 
similar  salt  is  sold  in  the  local  bazdrs,  and  the  yards  are  in 
charge  of  petty  officers ;  whilst,  on  the  west  coast,  Bombay 
gait,  which  is  m  much  larger  crystals  and  lighter  in  colour 
than  Madras  salt,  alone  is  sold  locally.  Besides  which,  the 
yards  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  charge  of  Sub- Inspectors, 
and  a  larger  staff  of  peons  is  employed. 

"  The  sins,  when  the  eurers  and  establishment  combine, 
consist  firstly  of  passing  out  bags  of  salt  from  the  fish-curing 
yard,  when  operations  are  heavy,  or  when  the  whereabouts 
of  the  migratory  circle  officers  is  well  known ;  secondly,  of 
issuing  excess  salt  to  eurers,  who  either  use  old  brine,  or  get 
salt  in  quantities  sufficient  for  big  fish,  when  they  only  have 
small  fish  to  cure.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  commonest  form  of 
fraud  in  vogue.  To  check  it,  inspecting  officers  are  required 
to  pass  out  dry  fish,  and  note  the  percentage  of  dryage.  And, 
in  order  to  admit-  of  this  being  done,  each  ourer  keeps  his 
fish  separate,  and  covered  by  a  ticket  showing  the  date  of  its 
admission  into  the  yard.  These  tickets  are  stuck  up  against 
each  consignment  of  fish,  to  admit  of  a  check  being  possible. 
Other  minor  checks  are  employed,  e.g.,  gate  note-books,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  fish  brought  in  is  noted  by  the  peon. 
And,  once  a  quarter,  the  local  range  Sub-Inspector  is  required 
to  take  charge  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and  the  results  obtained 
by  him  in  dryage  and  quantity  of  salt  issued  are  compared 
with  the  yard  officer's  results.  On  the  west  coast,  when 
operations  are  very  heavy,  the  establishment  is,  no  doubt,  at 
times  inadequate.     Advantage  is  undoubtedly  taken  of  this 
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to  collect  from  four  to  eight  annas  per  bag  of  salt  from  tlie 
curers,  who  doubtless  pay  the  same,  knowing  that  they 
thereby  obtain  certain  unauthorized  privileges  when  catches 
are  heavy,  and  night  curing  is  a  necessity.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  everything  is  done  to  check  this.  But,  as  long 
as  both  parties  agree,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  anything.  It 
must  be  remarked  that,  on  the  west  coast,  this  system  of 
*  tips'  pays  the  yard  officer  better  than  running  the  risk  of 
passing  out  salt  which  is  unsaleable. 

"  The  remaining  sins  of  the  curers  consist  chiefly  of 
throwing  away  stale  brine  in  their  sheds,  of  using  part  of  it, 
and  surreptitiously  removing  small  quantities  of  salt  thus 
saved  for  home  consumption.^  On  the  whole,  the  west 
coast  curers  are  very  amenable  to  discipline,  and  there  ia 
little  to  complain  of  about  them  in  connection  with  conser- 
vancy arrangements." 

As  examples  of  the  mild  wickedness  of  the  fishing  com- 
munity, the  following  extracts  from  the  Salt  Department 
reports  may  be  cited  : — 

Sadras  yard. — Owing  to  a  strike  among  the  fish-curers 
against  the  enforcement  of  an  essential  rule  to  keep  fish  in 
the  yard  for  at  least  36  hours,  the  yard  was  ordered  to  be 
temporarily  closed. 

Drying  fish  at  home,  after  soaking  it  in  sea-water,  was 
adopted  by  some  of  the  Vizagapatam  fishermen,  with  a  view 
to  evade  payment  of  the  cost  of  salt.  This  practice,  which 
was  growing  rapidly,  received  a  check  by  the  prosecution 
of  many  of  the  offenders  under  the  Municipal  Act,  as  it  is  of 
necessity  noisome. 

Thalai  yard  temporarily  closed  owing  to  the  refractoriness 
of  the  curers  in  refusing  to  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  the  yard, 
and  to  keep  the  buildings  and  fences  in  proper  repair. 

For  some  years  a  section  devoted  to  fish-curing  experi- 
ments appeared  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Salt  Department. 
These  experiments  seem  to  have  been  mainly  carried  out, 
on  a  modest  scale,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  curing,  and  the  creation  of  a  taste  among  the  fish- 
eating  community  for  a  superior  article.  Grreat  difficulty 
appears  to  have  been  experienced  in  purchasing  fish  of  the 

'  Excluding  the  salt  sold  for  export,  and  supplied  to  tlie  French 
Government  and  for  fish-curing,  the  quantity  of  salt  passed  into  consump- 
tion in  the  Madras  Presidency  during  1897-98  was  8,379,313  rnaunds, 
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better  kinds  in  sufficient  quantities  to  admit  of  experiments 
being  made  on  a  large  scale,  because  it  was  necessary  to  pur- 
chase from  tbe  traders,  and  not  from  tbe  fishermen,  who 
refused  to  sell,  as  they  were,  in  return  for  advances  of  money, 
under  engagement  to  deliver  all  the  fish  caught  to  the  traders. 
In  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Salt  Department,  1884,  I 
read,  however,  that  "  though  no  very  large  experiments  were 
made  with  improved  methods  of  curing,  such  as  were  made 
proved  fairly  successful.  At  two  yards  in  the  Calicut  circle, 
262  maunds  of  fish  were  dealt  with,  and  the  price  realised  in 
both  cases  was  8  annas  a  maund  in  excess  of  that  realised 
for  fish  cured  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  price  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  higher,  had  the  fish  experimented  on  been 
of  the  finer  kinds,  instead  of  shark  and  cat-fish.  Another 
experiment,  conducted  by  Mr.  Inspector  Beeson  at  Kistna- 
patam  in  the  Nellore  district,  was  more  successful.  The  fish 
cured  in  the  course  of  this  experiment  were  sent  by  Mr.  Beeson 
to  Madras,  and  realised  a  profit  of  about  33  per  cent.,  which 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  fish  cured  in  the  improved  manner 
is  reported  to  be  eagerly  bought,  and  a  trader  in  Madras 
has  o:ffered  to  purchase  any  quantity  that  may  be  available. 
No  doubt,  the  curers  will  in  time  find  out  that  it  will  pay 
them  to  take  more  trouble,  where  a  market  can  be  found  for 
a  better  article,  that  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 
The  lower  classes  appear  indisposed  at  present  to  pay  more 
for  fish  cured  in  a  superior,  and  therefore  more  expensive 
manner.'-' 

In  the  report,  1884-85,  it  is  stated  that  '^  the  experiments 
made  by  officers  of  the  department,  with  the  object  of  teach- 
ing the  fishermen  better  methods  of  curing,  have  not  been 
very  successful.  In  most  places  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  procure  fresh  fish  with  sufficient  regularity,  and  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  to  arrange  for  a  ready  sale.  The  experi- 
ments of  one  or  two  officers  have,  however,  been  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and  have  not  only  raised  the  standard 
of  fish-curing  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  have  proved  that 
better  and  more  costly  methods  may  be  made  actually  more 
profitable  than  the  old  careless  treatment  of  the  native  fisher- 
men. Whatever  be  the  cause  to  which  the  improvement  is 
due,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  better  article  is  now 
turned  out  than  hitherto,  especially  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  fishermen  seem  to  have  little  to  learn  from  us  in  the  way 
of  producing  a  sound,  marketable  article  of  the  common  sort. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  demand  for  delicacies  in  the  way  of 
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cured  fish,  such  as  find  a  ready  sale  in  Europe  at  remune- 
rative prices."  In  a  further  report  (1884-85),  the  Salt 
Commissioner  expressed  his  opinion  that  "  the  curers  have 
very  little  to  learn  from  us,  as  they  already  adopt  varying 
methods  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  markets 
which  they  supply.  I  have  frequently  eaten  in  my  own 
house  salted  fish  from  the  west  coast  bought  in  the  lja,zdr 
at  Ootacamund,  and  can  testify  to  its  excellence.'* 

As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,^  in  the  British  trade 
different  kinds  of  fish  are  distinguished  by  the  terms 
'  prime  '  and  '  offal ' ;  and,  as  the  names  imply,  the  former 
are  consumed  by  the  richer,  the  latter  by  the  poorer  classes. 
In  India,  even  piore  than  in  Grreat  Britain,  the  fish  supply 
is  essentially  a  poor  man's  question,  and  the  pros23erity  of 
the  fishing  industry  depends  largely  on  the  offal,  a^d  not 
on  the  prime,  though,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  large 
quantities  of  seir  and  mackerel  are  exported  by  coasting 
steamers.  In  the  City  of  Madras,  the  '  microscopic  minority ' 
of  Europeans,  who  are  regular  fish-eaters,  will  go  on  year 
after  year  without  seeing  at  their  table  any  other  fish,  out 
of  the  large  variety  which  is  sold  in  the  Madras  fish-market, 
than  seir  (several  species  of  Cyhium)^  pomfret,  white,  silver, 
grey,  or  black  ^  (Stromateus  sinensis^  S.  cinereus  and  S.  niger) ; 
the  so-called  whiting  {Sillogo  sihama)  ;  and  perhaps  an 
occasional  flat-fish  (Psettodes  erwnei),  which  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  Torbay  sole.  During  three  years'  residence  in 
Calcutta  I  only  saw  served  up  hilsa  {Clwpea  ilisha),  which, 
though  bony,  is  excellent  when  smoked ;  begti  {Lates 
calcanfer,  the  nair  fish.)  ;  and  the  mango  fish  or  tupsee 
muchee  {Polynemns  paradiseus)^  which  comes  up  the  Hooghly 
river  for  spawning  purposes  in  very  large  numbers.  Again, 
at  Cochin,  out  of  about  forty  different  kinds  of  fish  classed 
as  edible  by  the  native  community,  which  wer?  being 
caught  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  only  four  were  considered  fit 
to  place  before  me,  viz.,  seir,  whiting,  mullet,  and  "sardines." 

To  return  to  fish-curing  experiments.  In  1893  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  having  from  time  to  time  observed  that  the  fish- 
curing  experiments  conducted  by  the  Salt  Department  have 
had  no  effect  in  inducing  curers  to  adopt  improved  methods 
of  curing,  requested  the  Deputy  Commissioners  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  advisability  of  continuing  them.     They 

*  Bulletin  Ko.  2,  1894  :  Kote  on  Tours  on  the  Malabar  Coa>.-t. 

^  Silver  pomfret  is  the  immature,  and  grey  pomfret  the  adult  Stromateus  - 
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were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  these  experi- 
ments was  a  mere  waste  of  valuable  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
curers  were  in  no  way  influenced  by  them,  and  adhered  to 
their  own  methods  of  curing.  The  experiments  were,  there- 
fore, ordered  to  be  discontinaed. 

In  1897  the  Board,  in  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
fishery  investigations,  stated  that  "in  1884  orders  were  given 
for  the  record  of  the  quantities  of  each  of  the  most  common 
kinds  of  fish,  such  as  sardines,  sharks,  mullet,  cat-fish,  etc., 
brought  to  each  yard  for  curing,  and  Inspectors  were  directed 
to  issue  instructions,  with  reference  to  local  circumstances, 
as  to  the  descriptions  of  fish  which  should  be  entered. 
These  instructions  not  having  been  attended  to  carefully  in 
some  yards  of  the  southern  division,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners were  further  informed,  in  1886,  that  the  object  of 
insisting  up  on  the  scientific  classification  of  the  fish  brought 
to  the  yard  was  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  fish,  and  of  the  movements  of  shoals, 
and  that  accurate  particulars  of  the  takes  of  the  most  valu- 
able descriptions  of  fish,  or  of  those  most  abundantly  caught, 
would  be  of  far  more  value  than  doubtful  statistics  regarding 

many  different  kinds It  appears  probable  that  the 

information  compiled  by  the  ofi&cers  in  charge  of  fish-curing 
yards  is  vitiated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  various 
kinds  of  fish  have  different  names,^  under  which  they  appear 
in  dilierent  circles,  rendering  comparison  difl&cult,  if  not 
impossible. 

The  Board,  therefore,  resolved  to  forward  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  each  coast  sub-division  a  copy 
of  the  list  received  from  the  Superintendent,  Government 
Museum,  containing  Latin,  English,  and  vernacular  names 
of  the  chief  kinds  of  fish,  and  reference  to  the  illustrations 
contained  in  Day's  "Fishes  of  India."" 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Board  of  Eevenue, 
in  1898,  that  I  would  draw  up  a  draft  of  instructions  to 
officers  in  charge  of  fish-curing  yards  for  the  record  of  such 
information  regarding  the  movements  of  migratory  fishes 
round  the  coast  as  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  valuable, 
the  following  letter  was  submitted  : — 


^  Five  Dravidian  languages  are  spoken  on  the  coast  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  viz.,  Tamil  and  Telugu  on  the  east  coast,  Malayalam,  Kanarese 
and  Tula  on  the  -west. 
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Fishery  Investigations. 

In  returning  the  papers  and  map  relating  to  fish- 
curing  forwarded  to  me  for  consideration,  I  may  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  fish,  and  of  the  movements  of  shoals,  and 
that  accurate  particulars  of  the  takes  of  the  most  valuable 
descriptions  of  fish,  or  of  those  most  abundantly  caught, 
would  be  of  more  value  than  doubtful  statistics  regarding 
many  different  kinds. 

It  should,  as  Mr.  D'Arcy  Thompson  recently  expressed 
it,  be  the  primary  object  of  all  marine  researches,  whether 
hydrographical  or  biological,  undertaken  by  National  Insti- 
tutions or  by  the  Central  Organisation,  "  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  fish  available  for  the  use  of  man  ;  to  record  the 
variations  in  its  amount  from  place  to  place  and  from  time 
to  time ;  to  ascribe  natural  variations  to  their  natural 
causes ;  and  to  determine  whether,  or  how  far  variations  in 
the  available  stock  are  caused  by  the  operations  of  man, 
and,  if  so,  whether,  when,  or  how  measures  of  restriction 
and  protection  should  be  applied.^'  (Conference  internat : 
pour  Fexploration  de  la  mer,  Stockholm,  1899  ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  might  with  advantage  be  studied  by  any 
who  are  interested  in  Indian  sea-fisheries). 

2.  What  is  reaUy  wanted  is,  as  Professor  Ray  Lankester 
has  expressed  it/'  a  specially  detailed  knowledge  of  the  life- 
history  of  those  species  of  fishes  which  are  valuable  to  man, 
and  are  the  subject  of  fisheries  ;  a  knowledge  of  their  food, 
and  its  history  in  detail ;  of  their  enemies  in  the  shape  of 
other  fishes,  birds,  &c,,  which  prey  upon  them  and  their 
young ;  a  knowledge  of  their  parasites,  injurious  or  harm- 
less, and  of  their  diseases.  Such  knowledge  may  be  termed 
the  special  biology  of  economic  fishes." 

3.  In  this  connection  I  may  quote  from  a  prize  essay  on 
*'  The  Eolations  of  the  State  with  Fishermen  and  Fisheries," 
London  Fisheries  Exhibition,  1883.  Mr.  C.  E.  Fryer 
therein  states  that  "  only  the  most  careful  and  continuous 
investigation  will  discover  the  manifold  laws  of  nature,  which 
govern  the  migrations  of  fish,  their  spawning  times  and 
places,  their  development,  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  all 
the  other  secrets  of  their  economy.  If,  when  the  fishermen 
are  lamenting  the  absence  of  the  accustomed  shoals  of  herring 
on  their  coasts,  and  fruitlessly  throwing  the  blame  on  their 
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neiglibours,  the  State  could  step  in  with  the  assertion  that 
the  fish  had  disappeared  because  of  certain  conditions,  either 
of  temperature,  of  food,  or  of  currents,  which  the  fishermen 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  could 
tell  them  where  they,  or  others  like  them,  could  be  found,  it 
would  be  giving  the  most  substantial  form  of  encouragement 
to  the  fisheries.  Norway  and  the  United  States  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  thus  combining  scientific  research  with 
practical  administration  in  a  single  department,  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  fishing  industries.  " 

4.  1  am  asked  to  draw  up  a  di-aft  of  instructions  to 
officers  in  charge  of  fish-curing  yards  for  the  record  of  such 
information  regarding  the  movements  of  migratory  fishes 
round  the  coast  as  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  valuable. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  instructions  are  for  petty  oificers, 
in  the  receipt  of  small  pay,  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of 
English,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  subtle  specific  charac- 
ters, I  would  suggest  that,  as  an  initial  experiment,  detailed 
observations  should  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
following  well-known,  but  economically  important  species  of 
fishes,  and  information  concerning  them  collected  for  a  provi- 
sional period  of  two  years,  commencing,  if  possible,  at  all 
fish-yards  in  the  Presidency,  synchronously  with  the  renewal 
of  fishing  operations  on  the  west  coast  after  the  present  south- 
west monsoon : — 

Olupea  ilisha,  sable  fish  or-hilsa. 

Clupea  fimbriata,  "  sardine." 

Clupea  lile,  ''  sardine." 

Clupea    longiceps,    oil    "  sardine  "    (synonym,    Sardinella 

neohowii). 
Cybium  guttatum,  seir. 
Cybium  commersonii,  seir. 
Stromateus  sinensis,  white  pomfi-et. 

I  silver  pomfret  (when  immature). 
Stromateus  niger,  black  pomfret. 

6.  I  shall  be  glad,  if  the  Board  so  wishes,  to  take  charge 

of,  work  up,  and  smnmarise  the  information  obtained,  and 
suggest  hereafter,  in  consultation  with  the  Board,  such 
modjfication  of  the  list  of  fishes  to  be  kept  under  special 
observation  as  may  seem  most  desirable. 

6.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  included  among  the 
fishes  the  several  species  of  "  sardines  " — all,  it  may  be  noted, 
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belonging  to  the  Clnpea  or  Lerring  family—  which  are  the 
source  of  the  fish  oil  industry  and  fish-manure.  And  their 
investigation  seems  to  me  of  primary  importance.  The  main 
practical  questions  which  remain  to  be  solved  in  connection 
with  the  "  sardines,"  are  the  reasons  which  attract  them  to 
our  coast,  where  they  spawn,  and  where  they  go  to  when  they 
depart  thence.  Fishing  in  the  open  sea  with  a  steam-tug 
to  enable  the  boats  to  get  to  and  from  the  fishing  ground  in 
spite  of  contrary  winds,  and  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
fishing  community  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  fishes  to 
greater  distances  than  are  possible  under  existing  conditions, 
would  probably  lead  to  more  prosperous  and  lucrative  results. 
In  an  article  on  "  the  Natural  History  of  the  Herring  "  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  "  it  has  been  observed,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  that  the  inshore  fishes — say  within  the 
three  mile  limit — are  subject  to  very  great  fl actuations,  and 
that  at  distances  of  thirty,  fifty,  or  seventy  miles  from  the 
land,  there  is  a  far  greater  surety  of  encountering  the  shoals. 
When  successful,  however,  the  inshore  fishing  is  by  far  the 
heaviest ;  and  nets  are  far  more  liable  to  be  broken  or  lost 
through  overloading  near  the  land  than  at  a  distance  out. 
The  obvious  explanation  is  that  the  vanguard  of  the  shoal 
finds  itself  confronted  by  the  land,  and  pulls  up,  while  the 
main  body  are  still  pushing  forward,  and  thus  a  concentration 
of  the  forces  takes  place."  The  passage  is  quoted,  as  it  can 
be  applied  to  the  Malabar  herrings  or  "  sardines." 

7.  The  main  practical  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  con- 
nection with  the  fishes  to  be  specially  studied,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  acquirement  of  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  migra- 
tory and  other  economically  important  fishes.  This  would 
involve  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  species  of  fishes, 
shell- fishes,  Crustacea,  (crabs),  fish  eggs,  &c.,  on  which  they 
feed,  and  with  the  conditions  under  which  these  species 
flourish  and  multiply  (close  inshore,  on  the  surface,  on  the 
bottom,  in  the  deep  sea,  etc.).  The  movements  of  migratory 
fishes  are,  it  may  be  noted,  largely  influenced  b}^  search  for 
food  and  the  reproductive  impulse,  The  stomachs  of  the 
fishes  should,  therefore,  be  examined,  and  the  nature  of  the 
contents  (or  their  empty  condition)  recorded,  and  samples 
of  the  various  contents  preserved,  when  possible,  for  exam- 
ination by  some  one  competent  to  identify  them.  The  food 
of  fishes  is,  as  Mr.  Yarrell  has  pointed  out,  very  different  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the 
causes,  among  others,  of  the  particular  excellence  of  the  flesh 
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of  some  species  of  fishes  at  particular  seasons.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  males  are  full  of  milt  and  the  females  of  roe. 
This  can  easily  be  determined  by  slitting  the  fish  open  on 
the  lower  surface  from  the  vent  or  anal  orifice,  and  exam- 
ining the  "  guts/'  It  has  been  noticed  that,  along  the 
(voromaudal  Coast,  "sardines^'  (Clapea  longiceps)  are  rarely 
fat  as  in  Malabar.  In  the  case  of  sharks  and  skates  (rays) 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  (womb)  should  be  examined  for  the 
presence  therein  of  embryoes  (young),  and  their  number  and 
size  recorded.  Further,  the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  shoals  should  be  carefully  recorded, 
and  the  wind  force  and  direction,  and  the  condition  of  the 
sky  (dull,  heavy,  or  unclouded  sunshine)  and  water  (clear, 
disturbed,  or  muddy)  should  be  noted.  It  might  also  be 
ascertained  whether  the  fluctuations  of  the  fii^hery  for  a 
particular  migratory  fish  follow  a  definite  periodicity  or 
cyclical  order  at  a  particular  locality,  with  regular  periods  of 
recurrence  and  disappearance  of  the  most  important  migra- 
tory fishes.  Moreover,  the  time  of  day  most  suitable  for 
fishing  under  ordinary  conditions,  i.e.^  in  the  absence  of 
shoals,  and  the  reason  of  the  preference  for  a  particular  time, 
should  be  noted.  It  is  well  known  that  fishes,  and  other 
marine  animals,  seek  deep  and  cool  water  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  rise  to  the  surface  at  early  morn,  and  as  evening 
sets  in.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  that  the  various 
fishes,  large  and  small,  which  are  present  in  greatest  abund- 
ance synchronously  v*ith  the  arrival  of  a  big  shoal,  should 
be  recorded,  as  indicating  not  only  a  possible  source  of 
attraction  to  the  coast,  but  also  the  species  which  are  in 
pursuit  of  the  shoal  for  food.  During  a  sojourn  at  Calicut 
I  was  much  impressed  with  the  immense  slaughter  of  small 
fishes  by  men  fishing  from  the  beach  with  cast-nets ;  piles  of 
these  small  fishes  being  left  on  shore  as  food  for  birds,  &c., 
after  the  selection  of  the  bigger  fishes  which  were  required 
for  the  family  evening  meal. 

8.  In  the  event  of  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in 
connection  with  the  identification  of  the  fishes  which  are  to 
be  specially  examined,  or  others,  I  would  suggest  that,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  done  in  the  past,  salted  and  sun-dried 
specimens  should  be  sent  to  me,  with  their  local  vernacular 
name  attached,  for  identification.  If  this  course  is  adopted, 
confusion,  and  the  record  of  erroneous,  and  consequently 
valueless  information,  may  be  avoided. 
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9.  I  would  suggest  that,  with  a  view  to  a  comparison 
being  made  of  the  fishes  caught  off  the  east  and  west  coast — 
viz.,  the  littoral  fishes  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Indian 
Ocean — a  census  should  be  held  and  record  prepared,  at  each 
fish-curing  yard,  showing  the  names  and  relative  abundance 
of  the  fishes  caught  during  two  entire  weeks  of  the  year,  one 
before,  the  other  towards  the  close  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Probably  the  end  of  February  or  early  March,  and  the  end 
of  September  or  early  October,  would  be  found  to  be  suitable 
as  regards  weather  round  the  entire  coast  of  the  Presidency. 
But  the  exact  dates  could  be  fixed  by  one  of  our  authorities 
on  meteorological  conditions. 

10.  Attached  to  this  note  is  a  specimen  form  (Table  1) 
for  the  record  of  observations  on  the  lines  indicated,  and  it 
would  be  well  that,  if  my  suggestions  as  to  the  special  line 
of  investigation  are  accepted,  paragraphs  7  and  8  should  be 
converted  into  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese  and  Malayalam,  so 
that  they  may  be  intelligible  to  the  petty  oificers  responsible 
for  the  observations,  and  maintenance  of  the  records.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  ofiicers  of  higher  grades  will  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  enquiry,  and  assist  its  practical 
outcome  by  the  upkeep  of  notes  and  records  of  personal 
observations,  in  amplification  of  the  stereotyped  information 
contained  in  the  columns  of  the  official  form. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  this  letter  were  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Ee venue,  which  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion relating  to  it : — 
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1.  The  fisH-cnring  statistics,  as  at  present  collected, 
having  proved  themselves  to  be  valueless  either  scientifically 
or  commercially,  the  Board  resolves  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
record,  and  to  substitute  a  less  ambitious,  but  more  accurate 
system  on  the  lines  suggested. 

2.  This  record  will  be  for  the  present  experimental,  and 
for  a  period  of  two  years  only  ;  and  the  nine  kinds  of  fish 
enumerated  in  paragraph  4  of  the  letter  will  alone  be  dealt 
with. 

3.  The  record  will  be  written  up  day  by  day  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  yard  in  the  form  attached.  A  sub- 
circular  order,  giving  instructions  for  the  filling  in  of  each 
column  on  the  Hues  indicated  in  paragraph  7  of  the  letter 
will  be  issued  in  the  vernaculars,  accompanied  by  illustrations 
of  the  fishes,  whose  characteristics  are  to  be  studied.  -  The 
Inspectors  should  start  the  record  themselves,  or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  should  send  an  Assistant  Inspector  to  do  it.  And 
the  Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector  who  does  it  should 
continue  the  work,  until  he  is  certain  that  the  petty  officer  in 
charge  of  the  yard  thoroughly  understands  what  is  required  of 
him.  Only  intelligent  officers  should  be  posted  to  the  yards, 
and  no  changes  should  be  made  that  can  be  helped.  On 
occasions  when  large  catches  are  expected,  a  senior  Sub- 
Inspector  (who  should  be  specially  selected  for  this  duty) 
should  be  sent  to  the  yard  for  a  week  or  two,  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  record.  The  same  Sub-Iuspector  should  be  deputed  to 
superintend  the  census.  This  should  embrace  not  only  the 
catches  brought  to  the  yards,  but,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the 
catches  of  all  the  fishing  villages  in  the  circle,  officers  being 
specially  deputed  to  them  for  the  purpose. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  it  had  to  be  fully 
explained  to  the  fishermen,  if  they  were  shy  of  giving  infor- 
mation, that  the  enquiries  are  Tuadc  purely  in  their  own 
interests.  At  the  fish  census,  1889,  the  officer,  who  was  told 
off  to  make  the  record  of  fishes  brought  ashore,  was  at  first 
driven  away  by  the  fishermen,  who  refused  to  give  him  the 
requisite  information,  from  fear  that  the  census  was  being 
taken  with  a  view  to  increased  taxation. 

Fish-curing  operations  are  carried  on,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  nine  sub-divisions,  of  which  eight  are  situated 
on  the  east,  and  one  (Calicut)  on  the  west.  And  the  great 
economic  importance  of  the  Calicut  sub-division,  i.e.,  the 
fisheries  of  the  west  coast,  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
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appended  statistical  statement  (Table  II)  of  operations  during 
the  financial  year  1897-98  :— 

TABLE  II. 

Fish-curing  Operations  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
1897-98. 


ISTumber 

of 
yards. 

Weight  of 
fish 
brought 
for  opera- 
tion. 

Weight  of 
salt  sold. 

Value  of 
salt  sold. 

Chicacole 

34 

MDS, 

122,526 

MDS. 

11,036 

RS. 

7,007 

Cocanada     ... 

5 

36,580 

4,706 
1,428 

2,939 

Maaulipatam 

5 

8,599 

736 

Kellore 



9 

34,701 

4,563 

1,977 

Chingleput  ... 

7 

35,324 

4,568 

1,810 

Cuddalore     ... 

3 

7,026 

1,019 

509 

Negapatam  ... 

10 

28,492 

4,650 

2,269 

Tinnevelly    ... 

12 

48,554 

7,169 

3,776 

Calicut 

43 

856,235 

118,583 

1,08,465 

The  importance  of  the  west  coast  operations  is  still  more 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  aggre- 
gate results  of  the  east  coast  sub-divisions  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  Calicut  sub -division  during  the  same  year : — 


Eight  East  Coast 
Sub-Divisions. 

Calicut. 

Number  of  yards 

85 

43 

Weight    of    fish    brought 

for  operation 

Mds.  322,702. 

Mds.  856,235. 

Yalue  of  salt  sold 

Es.       21,023. 

Es.     1,08,465. 

Weight  of  salt  sold 

Mds.     39,139. 

Mds.   118,583. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  no  expla- 
nation. Suffice  it  to  notice  that,  with  half  the  number  of 
yards,  the  outturn  of  fish  in  the  Calicut  sub-division  exceeded 
that  of  the  east  coast  by  533,533  maunds. 
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The  fish-curing  yards  of  the  Calicut  sub-division,  which 
inchides  the  Malabar  and  South  Oanara  districts,  are  situated 
on  the  exposed  littoral  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  are  divided, 
for  administrative  purposes,  into  five  groups  or  circles,  viz., 
from  north  to  south,  Udipi,  Mangalore,  Tellicherry,  Calicut, 
Ponndni.     Of  which  the  most  important  is  Ponadni. 

The  economic  fishes  comprise  {a)  round  fishes,  e.g.,  seir, 
herrings,  mackerel ;  (b)  flat-fishes  (e»g.,  the  so-called  '  sole  '); 
(o)  cartilaginous  fishes — sharks  and  rays  (skates) — which  are 
of  far  greater  importance  than  in  British  fisheries,  and  take 
a  leading  place.  The  sharks  and  skates  are  known  as  pal  sora, 
or  milk  producers,  and,  when  salted,  are  considered  very 
good  for  women  nursing  infants.  Even  the  stomachs  and 
intestines  of  sharks  and  skates  are  sold  in  the  market  to  the 
lower  classes.  The  shark  Chiloscyllium  indicum  is  called  in 
Malayalam  oodumbu  shiraval,  i.e,^  Varanus  shark,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  skin  to  that  of  the  lizard  Varanus  bengalensis. 

Fluctuations  in  fishery  operations  from  year  to  year  are 
due  to  many  causes,  among  which  may  be  noted  absence  of 
shoaling  fishes,  unfavourable  seasons,  e>g.^  heavy  rain  and 
rough  weather  out  of  the  normal  season,  cholera,  etc.  But 
on  this  point  I  may  call  in  the  evidence  of  the  Salt  Depart- 
ment reports. 

MasuUpatam  division,  1884-85. — Comparative  failure 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  want,  along  the  coast  of  the  Groddvari 
and  Kistna  districts,  of  a  fishing  population  provided  with 
adequate  appliances  for  the  capture  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
fish  than  can  be  consumed  locally  while  fresh. 

Negapatam  division,  1884-85. — Heavy  decreases  due  to 
^vQ  yards  having  been  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  cyclone 
and  rains  of  the  last  monsoon.  Increase  in  the  proportion 
of  salt  issued  to  fish  cured  due,  in  the  Adirdmpatnam  Circle, 
to  the  extravagant  and  wasteful  method  of  curing  adopted 
by  the  fishermen,  namely,  sprinkling  the  fish  with  salt,  and 
shaking  the  latter  off  before  the  removal  of  the  fish.  The 
fishermen,  it  would  appear,  decline  to  use  the  refuse  salt  a 
second  time  for  fear  of  maggots,  and  prefer  its  periodical 
destruction  by  the  Inspector. 

Central  division,  1884-85. — The  Tellicherry  yard  caught 
fire,  and  had  to  be  pulled  down.  The  huts,  in  the  Indian 
fish-curing  yards,  are  not  solid  brick  and  masonry  structures, 
but  largely  constructed  of  bamboo  an^i  thatch,  which,  in  the 
dry  season,  rapidly  burst  into  a  blaze  when  they  take  fire. 
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Calicut  sub-division^  1890-91. — Decrease  attributed  to  (1) 
the  Eatnagiri  curers  (from  the  Bombay  Presidency)  having 
left  the  Deria  Bahadargur  yard  earlier  than  usual  owing  to 
closer  supervision,  which  has  lately  been  exercised  over  them, 
and  which  (accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  a  wasteful  process 
of  curing)  they  found  to  be  very  irksome ;  (2)  to  a  temporary 
strike  among  the  curers  at  G-angoli,  owing  to  certain  orders 
issued  by  the  Inspector;  (3)  to  the  fish  having  been  found, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  to  be  infested  with  an  internal 
parasite,  which  considerably  checked  the  consumption  of  the 
article.  The  decline  in  operations  at  Quilandi  was  attributed 
to  the  difficulty  felt  in  landing  fishing  boats  at  low  tide, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  mud-bank  near  the  sea-shore. 
The  decrease  at  Pudiappu  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox and  cholera. 

In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  endo-parasites  in 
fishes,  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  fish-eaters  to  know,  on  the 
authority  of  Cobbold,  that  "all  om-  marine  fishes  have 
entozoa,  but  probably  none  of  them  are  injurious  to  man  in 
India.  They  need  create  no  scare.  Examine  any  well- 
grown  salmon,  trout,  pike,  etc.,  and  probably  any  of  them 
will  contain  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  parasites,  each  of 
which  will  be  present  in  more  or  less  considerable  numbers. 
The  presence  of  worm  guests,  therefore,  does  not  imply  any 
previous  or  present  diseased  condition  of  the  host." 

In  1884,  Brigade -Surgeon  G.  Bidie,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Museum,  sent  to  Doctor  Giinther  some  specimens  of  entozoa 
found  parasitic  in  some  of  the  edible  bony  fishes  of  Madras 
(catfishes,  seir,  pomfret,  etc.),  whereon  Professor  Jeffrey  Bell 
writes  :  '^  "  Their  prevalence,  or  alleged  prevalence,  had  given 
rise  to  one  of  those  epidemics  of  disquiet,  which  are  best 
allayed  by  scientific  knowledge  and  investigation.'"  The 
specimens  were  forwarded  for  examination  to  Doctor  Orley,  of 
the  Buda-Pest  Museum,  who  reported  that  all  the  parasites 
that  were  sent  to  him  were  in  the  cystic  stage  of  unknown 
species  of  tape-worms.  The  history,  however,  of  Anthoce- 
phalus  hippo ghssi  and  A.  elongatus  (found  in  Madras  horse- 
mackerel — Caranx — and  cat-fishes)  has  been  traced  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Von  Siebold,  who  has  shown  ^  that  they 
are  the  cystic  stages  of  Tetrarhynchus  coroUatus,  Now  this 
cestode,  when  adult,  lives  only  in  the  digestive  tracts  of  rays 
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and  dog-fiahes ;  and,  as  we  know,  therefore,  its  two  hosts,  we 
may  feel  confident  that  man  may  eat  fishes  such  as  Caranx  or 
Arius  without  any  danger  of  being  infested  with  Anfhocephalus. 
"  Definite  knowledge,"  Bell  concludes,  '^  of  the  parasites  of 
fishes,  though  by  no  means  the  first,  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  which  are  of  interest 
and  importance  not  only  to  the  zoologist,  but  to  those  that 
catch  and  sell,  and  those  that  buy  and  live  on  fish." 

Masulipatam  sub-division,  1892-93. — Decrease  due  to  {a) 
employment  of  fishermen  in  cultivation  on  the  early  setting 
in  of  the  rains  ;  {b)  floods  in  the  Kistna  river,  and  consequent 
inaccessibility  from  the  mainland  of  the  yards  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  (c)  cholera. 

Calicut  sub-division,  1893-94. — Decrease  in  Malabar 
attributed  to  (1)  some  of  the  OaDnanore  fishermen,  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding  with  the  curers,  taking  their  fish  to  the 
yards  in  8.  Canara  ;  (2)  to  a  peculiar  current  running  along 
the  shores  of  Cannanore  and  Tellicherry,  which  was  very 
unfavourable  to  the  approach  of  cat-fish  ;  (3)  to  a  new  kind 
of  net  introduced  at  Tellicherry,  which  proved  a  failure. 

Chicacole  sub -division^  1893-94. — The  curers  were  ex- 
tremely apathetic,  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  fresh  fish  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  large  decrease  due  to  (1)  the  season 
being  very  unfavourable  for  fishing ;  (2)  the  emigration  of 
some  of  the  fishermen  to  Eangoon  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
more  lucrative  means  of  livelihood  ■,  (3)  some  of  the  fishermen 
finding  better  employment  on  the  east  coast  railway  works. 
Decrease  in  1896-97  on  the  west  coast  owing  partly  to 
increased  demand  for  fresh  fish,  consequent  on  the  population 
of  the  coast  having  been  augmented  by  immigration  from 
Bombay  on  account  of  the  plague.  Such  demand  necessarily 
means  diminution  of  supply  for  curing. 

1895.  The  Board  of  Eevenue  believes  that  the  fishing 
classes  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Presidency  are  much  given 
to  temporary  migrations  in  search  of  lucrative  employment, 
partly  because  they  have  less  objection  to  travelling  by  sea 
than  others,  and  partly  because  their  calling  as  boatmen 
renders  them  handy  and  useful,  and  makes  it  easy  for  them 
to  get  good  wages  at  the  larger  ports.  Since  1888,  from  which 
time  the  Sheppard  line  of  steamers  has  afforded  additional 
facilities,  and  a  cheap  means  of  communication  with  several 
of  the  South  Canara  ports,  young  men  are  said  to  have  been 
resorting  to  temporary  employment  in  increasing  numbers. 
The  Board  concurs  with  the  Collector  in  considering  that  it 
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is  not  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  salt  earth 
that  these  migrations  take  place,  hut  owing  to  the  inducements 
in  the  way  of  good  wages  ojffered  in  Bombay. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  pass  on  to  the  diary 
of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  fish-curing  yards  of  Malabar 
and  South  Canara,  undertaken  in  October-December,  1899. 
To  Mr.  C.  M.  Sherman,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Salt 
and  Abkdri  ^  Department,  who  accompanied  me,  I  gratefully 
tender  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out 
the  thoaghtful  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Hon : 
Mr.  J.  Thomson,  that  full  facilities  and  assistance  be  afforded 
to  me  in  inspection  and  investigation ;  that  all  information 
available  be  afforded,  and  enquiries  made  according  to 
direction ;  and  that  the  inconveniences  of  travelling  be  miti- 
gated as  far  as  possible. 

To  one  travelling  westward  on  the  Madras  Railway,  the 
first  indication,  and  a  potent  one,  of  arrival  near  the  seat  of 
the  fish-curing  industry  is  a  series  of  malodorous  whiffs 
emanating  from  the  fish  baskets  piled  up  on  the  platform  of 
the  Tirur  Railway  station.  From  which  place  a  run  of  R^e 
miles  brings  one  to  Tanur,  where  the  work  of  inspection 
commenced,  on  October  27th,  with  an  initial  blunder  ;  the  Salt 
Inspector,  clad  in  blue  cloth  coat  and  trousers,  on  the  former 
of  which  I  failed  to  notice  the  Grovernment  crown,  being 
mistaken  for  the  station  master.  A  procession  was  formed 
through  the  long,  narrow  main  street,  consisting  of  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  on  a  bicycle,  myself  inamanjilor  muncheel 
(hammock-litter),  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  strong-  palm- 
hatted  coolies,  and  youthful  members  of  the  village  commu- 
nity running  behind,  and  keeping  up  a  running  commentary 
in  Malay alam  on  the  gentleman  on  wheels.  The  travellers^ 
bungalow,  which  was  our  goal,  is  situated  outside  the  town  on 
the  sandy  shore,  in  close  proximity  to  the  fishermen's  quarters 
and  curing  yard,  between  which  a  stream  of  swarthy  coolies 
in  single  file,  like  processional  black  ants,  carried  bundles  of 
salt  on  their  heads. 


^  "  Ab-kari,  the  business  of  selling  a  distilling  strong  waters,  and  hence 
elliptically  the  excise  upon  such  business.  This  last  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  Anglo-Indians.  In  every  district  of  India,  the  privilege  of 
selling  spirits  is  farmed  to  contractors,  who  manage  the  sale  through  retail 
shop-keepers.  This  is  what  is  called  the  '  abkary  system.'  The  system  has 
often  been  attacked  as  promoting  tippling,  and  there  are  strong  opinions 
on  both  sides." — Hohson-Johson. 
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Pishing  operations  were  temporarily  suspended  owing  to 
a  heavy  sea,  with  a  post-cyclonic  swell,  which,  the  Hindus 
prognosticated,  would  continue  until  after  the  devali,  or  feast 
of  lights,  on  November  2nd.  The  state  of  the  sea  rendered 
it -impossible  for  the  boats  to  get  through  the  heavy  line  of 
breakers.  The  boats  are  made  of  aini  (wild  jack — Artocarpus 
hirsuta)  or  mango  {Mangifera  indica)  timber,  and  carry  a 
mat  sail.  A  good  boat,  I  was  told,  costs  from  Es.  200  to  Rs. 
400  according  to  its  size,  and,  barring  accidents,  will  last  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years.  To  protect  the  boats  against  the 
ravages  of  boring  poochees  (insects,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs), 
sardine-oil  is  rubbed  into  the  timber  both  inside  and  out. 
This  oil  costs  from  Rs.  1-8  to  Es.  6  per  kerosine  tin  (a  new 
measare  resulting  from  civilisation),  according  to  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  oil  in  the  market.  As  an  example  of 
moUuscan  want  of  respect  for  hard  timber,  I  have  exhibited  in 
the  museum  a  specimen  of  the  extremely  hard  Mesua  ferrea 
timber  from  the  Calicut  pier,  which  is  riddled  through  and 
1  through  by  the  boring  Pholas. 

A  boat's  crew  is  composed  of  five  men,  of  whom  four  row, 
when  the  breeze  is  contrary,  and  one  steers  with  a  wooden 
paddle.  The  boats  go  out  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  where 
the  depth  is  said  to  be  ten  fathoms  ;  a  fathom  being  graphi- 
cally represented  by  the  span  of  the  outstretched  upper 
extremities  (grande  ejwergiire).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in 
British  seas,  trawl-fishing  is  carried  on  at  a  distance  of  80  to 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  port,  whereas,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  '  deep-sea '  boats  only  go  out  from  8  to  12 
miles  from  the  coast.  Short,  however,  as  is  this  distance, 
speed  in  reaching  the  shore  after  a  catch  is  an  advantage. 
For  the  boats  (in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  protection 
of  the  fish  from  the  sun)  are  not  allowed  by  the  regulations 
to  take  salt  to  the  fishing-grounds,  from  fear  of  smuggling. 
And,  as  is  well  known,  decomposition  sets  in,  in  tropical 
climates,  with  terrible  rapidity.  He  who  is  not  possessed  of 
strong  digestive  organs  should  steer  clear  of  fish-curing  yards 
and  fish  markets  in  the  East. 

The  various  kinds  of  net  used  by  the  Tanur  fishermen 
are  as  follows  ;  those  with  coarse  meshes  being  made  of  hemp, 
those  with  fine  meshes  of  cotton  : — 

(flf)  Shark  net  (valia  sravuvala).  Eight  long  sections 
connected  together.  Mesh  6J".  Two  wooden  floats  at- 
tached to  each  section.  Heavy  enough  to  remain  vertical 
in  the  water  without  weights.     Value  Es.  50. 
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(b)  Net  for  mackerel,  small  cat-fishes,  TrichiuruSj  etc. 
(oheralavala  or  ailavala) .  A  cone  with  truccated  apex.  Bag 
at  lower  end  about  12'  long.  Bamboo  floats  to  keep  bag 
open.  Mesh  1^".  Attached  to  upper  end,  a  net  (katungani) 
with  7"  mesh_,  weighted  with  laterite  bricks,  and  connected  to 
two  boats  by  rope  at  each  end.     Value  Rs.  60. 

(c)  Net  as  preceding  for  sardines,  soles,  and  sundry 
small  fishes,  with  |"  mesh.  Value  Es.  100  owing  to  fineness 
of  mesh. 

(d)  Net  for  seir,  pomfret,  big  cat-fishes,  etc.  (vakkuvala), 
made  in  eight  sections.  Mesh  3".  Wooden  floats  at  frequent 
intervals.     Stones  attached  to  lower  end.     Value  Es.  40. 

(e)  Net  for  small  seir  and  other  fishes  (kandddi  or 
nuppari).  Very  similar  to  preceding,  but  with  smaller  mesh. 
Value  Rs.  40. 

The  fishermen  of  Tanlir  are,  f<>r  the  most  part, 
Mukkuvan  converts  to  Muhammadanism,  or  new  Isldmites, 
and  will  not  go  out  fishing  on  Fridays.  "  The  Mukkuvans," 
writes  the  Census  Commissioner,  189  1 ,  ''  are  the  sea-fishermen 
of  the  Malabar  Coast,  as  the  Mukayans  are  the  fishers  in  the 
rivers.  The  names  seem  to  be  etymologically  the  same,  and 
both  are,  I  think,  connected  with  Canarese  Moger,  all  the 
words  coming  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  dive.'  A  Mukayan  is, 
however,  socially  superior  to  a  Mukkuvan,  and  their  customs 
differ.  A  Mukayan  will  not  take  water  from  a  Tiyyan, 
but  a  Mukkuvan  may.  According  to  a  tradition,  Mukayans, 
Mukkuvans,  and  Tiyyans  are  immigrants  from  Cejlon."  A 
few  individuals  at  Tanur  combine,  like  the  modern  actor- 
manager,  the  functions  of  fishermen  with  those  of  curer.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  fishermen  dispose  of  their  fish  to  the  merchant 
curers  on  fixed  terms  to  fixed  customers,  to  whom  they  look  for 
support  in  the  slack  season — the  rainy  and  stormy  S.W.  mon- 
soon. The  fishing  community  were  sleek  and  well -nourished, 
and,  to  judge  from  the  swarm  of  children  who  followed  me 
during  my  inspection  of  the  yard,  are  eminently  fertile.  One 
fisherman  indeed,  was  polygynoas  to  the  extent  of  seven  wives, 
each  of  whom  had  presented  him  with  seven  sons,  not  to 
mention  a  large  consignment  of  daughters.  On  the  east 
coast  the  prevalence  of  twins  is  attributed  by  the  fishermen  to 
the  stimulating  qualities  of  fish  diet.  The  crowd,  which 
accompanied  me  everywhere,  was  kept  back  by  a  peon  by 
means  of  harmless  demonstrations  with  the  tail  of  a  skate. 
The  happy  possessor  of  the  tail  of  the  skate  Trygon  uarndky 
with  its  spine  intact,  is  believed  to  be  safe  from  the  influence 
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of  spells  and  charms,  and  able  to  face  the  evil  eye  with  im- 
punity. On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Cochin,  the  travellers' 
bangalow,  a  noted  resort  of  thieves,  whereat  I  stayed,  was 
guarded  at  night  by  a  constable  armed  with  the  rostrum  (saw) 
of  a  young  saw-fish  (Pristis),  with  the  base  cut  away  so 
as  to  form  a  handle. 

Fishing  operations  being  slack,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  make  myself,  at  the  outset,  familiar  with  the  machin- 
ery by  which  the  discipline  and  management  of  a  fish-curing 
yard  are  kept  under  control. 

The  rule  for  attendance  at  the  yard  is  that  "  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  must  be  guided  by  their  own  discretion  in 
prescribing  the  hours,  during  which  yards  are  to  be  kept  open. 
The  only  instructions  on  the  subject,  which  the  Board 
considers  necessary  to  issue,  are  that  all  possible  facilities 
should  be  afforded  to  persons  who  desire  to  resorfc  to  them." 
Yard  oflScers  must  live  within  half  a  mile  of  the  yard,  or 
in  the  yard  itself.  They  should  be  present  when  the  night 
fishing  boats  return  {i.e.^  about  9  or  10  a.m.).  They  are  on 
no  account  to  be  absent  on  other  duty.  The  hours  of  attend- 
ance are  fixed  at  from  7  to  11  a.m.  and  2  to  6  p.m.,  but  are 
modified  to  suit  existing  conditions,  e.g.,  of  pressure  or  slack- 
ness in  the  yard. 

The  routine  forms  prescribed  in  connection  with  curing 
operations,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Eegister  of  fish-curers. 

(2)  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  yard. 

(3)  Daily  register  of  operations. 

(4)  Daily  register  of  cured  fish  removed. 

(5)  Stock  and  cash  register. 

(6)  Daily  report. 

(7)  Weekly  report  of  fish-curing  operations. 

(8)  Weekly  register  of  operations  in  the  yard. 

(9)  Monthly  abstract  of  curing  operations  from  circles. 

(10)  Monthly    abstract   of   curing   operations   from   sub- 

divisions. 

(11)  Annual  statement  of  curing  operations. 

(12)  Statement    showing  the  expenditure   on   repairs   to 

buildings  in  the  yard. 

Permission  to  resort  to  the  yard  is  conditional  on  good 
behaviour  and  the  observance  of  departmental  rules ;  and 
tickets  are  liable  to  cancellation  or  suspension  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Inspector  or  other  superior  officer,  in  cases  of 
misconduct.     Ticket-holders,  failing  to  resort  to  the  yard  for 
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a  consecutive  period  of  six  months,  are,  unless  they  account 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  for  such  failure,  liable  to 
cancellation  of  their  tickets.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
ticket -holder,  the  prima  facie  heir  of  the  ticket-holder  will 
be  permitted,  under  the  original  ticket,  to  carry  on  operations 
at  the  yard.  A3  examples  of  punishments  enforced  in  con- 
nection with  the  maintenance  of  the  discipline  and  sanitary 
condition  of  a  yard,  the  following  cases  may  be  cited : — 

Suspension  for  one  year   for   removal  of  cured  sharks 
from  the  yard  without  the  knowledge  of  the  yard  officer. 

Suspension    for  one   month    for   removing    dry  fish 
without  its  being  entered  in  the  account. 

Suspension  for  one  month  for  insolent  behaviour  to 
the  yard-officer. 

Suspension  for  fifteen  days  for  keeping  old  brine  io 
the  shed,  and  keeping  the  shed  in  a  dirty  condition. 

Suspension  until  further  orders  for  not  resorting  to 
the  yard. 

The  mild  grievances  of  the  Tanur  fishing  community, 
submitted  to  me  as  to  one  in  authority,  were  : — 

(1)  That  the  fishermen-cur ers  are  taxed  Rs.  18  as 
fishermen,  and  their  wives  Es.  10  as  curers. 

(2)  That  each  cur  or  has  to  pay  Rs.  2  rent  for  each  shed 
to  the  land-owner.  (They  formerly  paid  Rs.  5).  And  they 
want  Grovernment  to  acquire  the  yard,  and  become  proprietors 
thereof.  The  yards  in  the  Calicut  sub-division  are  situated 
either  on  Grovernment  land,  acquired  land,  or  private  land 
(i.e.^  land  not  on  Grovernment  waste-land  leased  out). 

(3)  That  the  price  of  salt,  which  was  originally  12 
annas  per  maund,  has,  since  1892,  been  1  rupee  per  maund, 

(4)  That  the  drying  ground  is  not  large  enough.  (If 
it  were  enlarged,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  up  houses 
on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  Moplah 
Muhammadan  burial-ground.) 

(5)  That  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  old  brine  for 
curing  small  fish,  after  it  has  been  used  for  big  fish.  (The 
objection  to  such  a  course  is  that  the  brine,  after  being  once 
used,  is  impure,  and  has  an  evil  odour.) 

The  Tanlir  yard  is  surrounded  by  an  aloe  {Agave)  fence, 
which  has  been  planted  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
former  bamboo  fence  in  keeping  out  intruders  and  maraud- 
ers, human,  domestic,  and  feral.     Stored  in  the  salt  shed,  at 
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the  time  of  my  visits  were  695  bags  of  salt,  each  bag  contain- 
ing two  maunds.  The  salt  is  sent  from  the  salt  factory 
at  Tutioorin  in  bags  sealed  with  a  Grovernment  leaden  seal. 
If  the  STipply  of  salt  threatens  to  run  short  owing  to  excep- 
tionally large  catches,  it  can  be  speedily  renewed  from  the 
salt  depOt  at  Beypore,  the  former  terminus  of  the  Madras 
Eailway.  In  the  Tanlir  yard  are  89  curing-sheds,  con- 
structed mainly  of  bamboo,  arranged  in  a  row  all  round  a 
large  open  space,  constituting  the  drying-ground,  whereof 
the  cleanness  was  beyond  criticism.  Within  the  sheds  were 
an  enormous  number  of  prawns  (Penceus  sculptilis,  Heller), 
stacked  in  piles  after  being  sun-dried  without  salting.  Some 
of  the  prawns,  which  are  caught  close  in  shore,  where  the 
water  is  rich  in  iish-guts,  are  salted  for  export  to  Madras, 
Bangalore,  etc.,  after  removal  of  the  legs,  skin,  and  append- 
ages. The  common  edible  species  of  prawn  in  Madras, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Henderson  informs  me,  are  Penceus  monoclone 
Fabr.,  and  P.  indicus^  M.  Edw.,  but  several  others  occur, 
including  P.  sculptilis,  which  is  not  rare. 

The  prevailing  fish  in  the  yard  was  mackerel  {Scomber 
microlepidotus),  known  locally  as  ail  a.  After  gutting,  which 
is  carried  out  by  expert  hands  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000 
fish  per  hour,  the  guts  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  on  to  the 
waste-land  near  the  yard,  and  the  fish  are  salted  in  boats 
called  pathai,  or  in  disused  dug-outs.  Therein  the  fish 
are  arranged  in  layers,  each  sprinkled  with  salt.  As  the 
curing  process  advances,  the  fish  become  steeped  in  a  briny 
juice,  which  is  eventually  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  boat 
cleaned.  For  export,  the  mackerel  are  neatly  packed  in 
baskets,  each  of  which  contains  a  thousand  fish.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  a  number  of  baskets  were  ready  for  export  by 
rail  to  Trichinopoly. 

The  coast-trade  in  exported  fish  is  amply  provided  for  by 
the  service  of  coasting  steamers,  which  constantly  ply  from 
port  to  port,  and  serve  as  an  easy  medium  of  communication 
with  Colombo,  the  Clapham  junction  of  the  east.  But 
increased  railway  communication,  with  favourable  rates  for 
the  carriage  of  fish,  and  refrigerating  vans,  would  do  much 
to  advance  the  up-country  distribution  of  fish,  both  prime 
and  oifal.  From  returns  supplied  to  me  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Madras  Eailway,  I  find  that  the 
weight  of  salt  fish  consigned  from  the  principal  stations  in 
Malabar  during  the  years  1891  to  1898  were  as  follows  ; — 
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Year. 

Ti'rur. 

Tan6r. 

Parpan- 
gadi. 

Calicut. 

Total. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

1891 

64,040 

53,045 

30,631 

15,348 

163,064 

1892 

44,561 

39,849 

31,938 

15,152 

131,500 

1893 

44,484 

31,974 

27,446 

16,820 

120,724 

1894 

43,200 

28,799 

31,259 

14.423 

117,681 

1895 

45,825 

27,203 

23,653 

9,211 

105,892 

1896 

47,980 

34,605 

32,045 

11,338 

125,968 

1897 

45,255 

44,104 

32,909 

10,501 

132,769 

1898 

50,375 

30,127 

24,626 

3,396 

108,524 

The  bulk  of  the  traffic  takes  place  between  September 
and  March,  and  coincides  with  the  time  at  which  fishing  is 
most  actively  carried  on.  The  general  rate  for  salt  fish,  at 
owner's  risk,  on  most  railways,  is  a  third  of  a  pie  per  maund 
per  mile.  The  Madras  Railway  rate  is  '296  of  a  pie,  or 
•037  of  a  pie  lower. 

Drying  in  the  Tanur  yard  were  considerable  numbers  of 
*  soles'  (Cynoglossus,  sp.),  known  all  along  the  coast  as  mdn- 
thal,  owing  to  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  young  leaves 
of  the  mango  tree.  Big  hauls  of  these  flat-fishes  are  gen- 
erally secured  at  the  end  of  July  and  in  August,  but  the 
present  season  was  abnormal  owing  to  the  aberrant  nature 
of  the  south-west  monsoon.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  rainfall  at  Calicut,  the  heavy  rain  out  of 
season  in  April  was  followed  by  a  great  failure  during  the 
south-west  monsoon : — 


1 

1899. 

Total  rainfall  for 
the  month. 

Average  rainfall 
for  the  month. 

1 
INCHES.                   1 

INCHES. 

April 

May 

June 

20-34 

4-64 

42-33 

2-86 
10-34 
36-28 

July 
August 
September 
October 

13-04 
435 
3-03 

10-05 

28-39 

14-90 

9-01 

9-93 

November 

0-11 

4-21 
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The  best  hauls  of  soles  occurred  in   September,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  statistics  : — 

342    Maunds. 


September 

7 

iy 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

19 

20 

21 

23 

25 

27 

28 

762 

1,600 

491 

180 

424 

264 

1,227 

851 

6 

139 

87 

711 

Afterwards  only  a  few  maunds  or  seers  were  caught  in  a 
day.  The  soles,  after  being  incised  with  transverse  cuts  into 
the  flesh  at  frequent  intervals,  are  saltt^^d  and  dried,  for  sale 
especially  in  the  Eastern  taluks  (sub-divisions)  of  Malabar, 
i.e.y  Palghdt,  Erndd  and  Walavandd. 

Drying,  too,  in  the  Tanur  yard,  were  a  few  nalla  mathi 
(good  fish),  by  which  name  is  known  the  migratory  ^sardine'^^ 
Clupea  longiceps^  of  which  a  casual  shoal  had  appeared  some 
days  previously,  with  the  following  results  :— 

October  19th — Small  catch  ;  about  a  sixth  of  a  boat-full. 

„       20th — Friday.     No  fishing. 

J,  21st — 238  maunds  brought  to  the  yard,  and  a  large 
number  sold  fresh  at  Ee.  1  per  maund. 
The  yard  statistics  are,  it  may  be  noted, 
not  an  index  of  the  total  catch  of  fish,  as 
only  ttose  for  which  salt  is  required  are 
brought  to  the  yard. 

„       22nd— No  shoal. 

,,       23rd — 219  maunds  brought  to  the  yard. 

The  shoals  came,  I  was  told,  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  fish  were  caught  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 
They  were  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  not  very  oily. 
They  are  said  to  be  full-grown,  and  to  contain  oil  in  abun- 
dance, in  December.  When  big  shoals  appear  (as  they  last 
did  in  1895-96),  they  are  pursued  by  predacious  sharks,  cat- 
fishes,  kora  {Sci.cena)y  etc.,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  fish,  both  great 
and  small,  is  gathered  in.-    It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the 


^°  On  the  west  coast  Clupea  longiceps,  Clupea  fimhriata,  Clupea  lile  and 
Dussumieria  acuta^  said  to  have  been  preserved  d  I'huile,  are  known  as 


l^ardines. 
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importance  of  the  sardine,  not  only  to  the  fishing  community, 
but  also  to  the  planters,  whose  agents  buy  up  the  fish,  and 
have  them  sun-dried  on  shore  for  the  purposes  of  manure.  And 
I  quote,  therefore,  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  sardine 
fishery  throughout  South  Canara  and  Malabar,  from  north  to 
south,  during  the  three  years,  1896-98. 


Yard. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

Hankarkotta 

•.         ... 

51 

361 

•  1} 

Malpe                .».         .i. 

111 

167 

... 

Bokkapatna 

.. 

4,249 

4,054 

43 

UUal       

6,012 

4,543 

159 

Manjesliwar 

.. 

364 

102 

1 

Ktimbla             

108 

26 

..< 

Kasergode         

113 

Bekal                 

1,137 

1 

... 

Hosdrng             

180 

140 

12 

Mangalore         

2,612 

1,408 

8 

Taikadpara       

.. 

226 

77 

... 

Madai                

.. 

9,003 

3,628 

658 

Azikhal              

.. 

8,419 

1,033 

167 

Baliapatam       

4,233 

5,596 

462 

Cannanore         

13,905 

11,725 

1,196 

Tellicherry 

22,390 

22,305 

1,578 

Kurichi               

2,804 

5,095 

99 

Madakarai         

,. 

2,851 

2,168 

18 

Badagara           

2,217 

2,802 

184 

Quilandi            

.. 

13,591 

7,771 

3,328 

Elathur             

.. 

8,281 

4,092 

535 

Pudiappu           

13,268 

5,830 

780 

Calicut,  North 

12,093 

7,644 

245 

Calicut,  South              

,, 

6,538 

2,112 

180 

Beypore ,  North            

5,825 

858 

326 

Beypore,  South 

.. 

6,467 

4,882 

459 

Parpangadi       

24,985 

19,664 

3,243 

Tanur                 

,. 

78,566 

55,096 

7,894 

Paravannah      

7,601 

5,780 

511 

Kuttai               

., 

17,040 

5,935 

873 

Ponnani             

., 

20,681 

12,269 

132 

Puthu  Ponnani 

11,466 

5,483 

255 

Veliyangode 

.. 

6,439 

3,397 

268 

Palapatti            

,, 

8,239 

4,266 

388 

Edakazhiynr 

11,924 

6,697 

220 

Chowghat 

14,562 

7,883 

571 

Blangad             

,. 

7,368 

5,762 

188 

Vadanapalli      

15,180 

8,298 

666 

Mannalanka^rmu 

,. 

6,782 

3,398 

244 

Kurikuzhi          

9,328 

9,018 

2,498 

Bemballur         

.. 

86 

2,283 

313 

T( 

)tal 

•• 

387,295 

253,649 

28,702 
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Accepting  the  figures  as  an  approximation,  and  leaving 
seers  out  of  account,  we  gather  from  the  above  table  the 
following  significant  information,  that,  whereas  in  1896  the 
total  catches  of  sardines  were  387,300  maunds,  they  had 
shrunk  to  253,600  maunds  in  1897,  and  dwindled  away  to 
31,000  maunds  in  1898.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  of  the 
387,300  maunds  recorded  for  1896,  no  less  than  103,550 
maunds  were  caught  at  the  Tanur  yard  and  its  near  neigh- 
bour Parpangadi. 

For  the  accompanying  statistics  (Table  III)  relating  to 
the  sardine  fishery,  which  show  clearly  the  economic  import- 
ance thereof,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Morrison,  Calicut 
Agent  for  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  &  Co.,  who  there  possess  a 
manure  factory,  Mr.  McFarlan,  Agent  for  Messrs.  Arbuthnot 
&  Co.,  has  also  kindly  sent  me  the  following  statement  of 
despatches  of  whole  sun-dried  sardines  sent  by  coast  agents 
from  Mangalore  to  the  coffee  plantations : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1890 

..      119 

1895 

..      515 

1891 

..       87 

1896        .. 

..      425 

1892 

..      125 

1897 

..      169 

1893 

..     427 

1898       .. 

2 

1894 

..      424 

TABL] 

E  III. 

Sardine  * 

Statistics. 

Sun-dried  Fish. 

Fresh  Fish. 

Season. 

Tons. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Season. 

Tons. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

1890-91       ... 

34 

RS.           ! 

25             j 

1890-91       ... 

165 

RS. 

7 

1891-92       ... 

84 

25             1 

1891-92       ... 

75 

7 

1892-93       ... 

145 

25—30 

1892-93       ... 

158 

7 

1893-94       ... 

1,443 

25—30 

1893-94       ... 

198 

6—8 

1894-95 

1,764 

25—30 

1894-95       ... 

42 

12 

1895-96       ... 

1,625 

25—30 

1895-90       ... 

166 

7 

1896-99       ... 

mi 

... 

1896-97       ... 

18 

12-14 

... 

... 

1897-98       ... 

24 

12—14 
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In  his  report  on  tlie  fish-census  of  the  Ponnani  Circle, 
taken  during-  the  first  seven  days  of  December,  1899, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Brookes,  Inspector,  Salt  Department,  writes  to  the 
effect  that  "the  week  was  rather  unfavourable  for  fishing, 
owing-  to  the  easterly  winds  along  the  Palghdt  gap,  which 
prevented  the  fishing  classes  from  going  out  to  sea  for  catch- 
ing the  larger  classes  of  fish.  Sardines,  which  are  the  fish 
most  appreciated  by  the  fish- eating  classes  in  these  parts,  and 
which  had  altogether  disappeared  from  the  coast  for  the  last 
few  years,  were  caught  here  and  there,  and,  at  some  stations, 
in  pretty  large  quantities.  In  former  years,  this  time  of 
year  was  just  the  season  for  sardines  as  well  as  mackerel ; 
and,  judging  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  caught  in  any 
two  adjacent  stations  alike  on  the  same  day,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  say  that  the  migration  has  not  been  complete."" 
The  catches  of  sardines,  from  north  to  south,  during  the 
census  week  are  recorded  in  the  subjoined  table.  At  Tanur, 
where  the  largest  hauls  were  secured,  the  number  of  boats 
engaged  in  the  fishery  ranged  between  196  and  117,  with  a 
daily  average  of  145.  In  addition  to  the  sardines,  the  follow- 
ing big  fishes  are  entered  in  the  returns  of  the  Tanur  yard 
during  the  census  week  : — 


No. 

Mackerel      . . 

..     1,733,796 

Kora 

28,300 

Sharks 

988 

Cat-fish 

478 

Skates 

351 

Seir 

111 
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Beypore 

Katalnndi 

Parpangadi 

Tan6r     ... 

Paravannah 

Kuttai 

Ponnani 

Putu-Ponnani 

Veliankode 

Palapatty 

Manlakannu 

Edakkaziyur 

Blangad 

Chavakkat 

Vadanapally 

Kurikkuzhi 

Bamballur 

Cochin 
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Hundreds  of  tons  of  fish-oil  are  said  to  have  been  annually 
exported  from  Cochin  in  formei-  years.  And  I  find  that  the 
average  export  thereof  in  the  five  years  1856  to  1861  was 
19,630  cwt.  The  oil  trade  is,  however,  reported  to  be  decreas- 
ing year  by  year.  In  some  seasons  the  sardines  arrive  off  the 
coast  in  enormous  numbers,  or,  for  several  years  consecutively, 
they  may  be  present  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  purposes 
of  food.  The  result  of  this  irregularity  is  that  one  very 
important  element  of  success  in  commercial  undertakings — 
regular  supply — is  wanting.  In  some  years  large  shoals  of 
sardines  appear,  and  suddenly  disappear.  Contracts  for  the 
supply  of  oil  are  made  on  the  arrival  of  the  fishes,  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  disappearance,  the  contractor  loses  heavily. 
The  natives  of  Cochin  say  that  formerly  the  sardines  always 
arrived  regularly,  and  remained  throughout  the  season.  And 
the  fishermen's  belief  is  that  they  are  at  the  present  day 
frightened  away  by  the  numerous  steamers  which  call  at 
Cochin,  and  retire  in  search  of  a  less  disturbed  spot.  In  addi- 
tion to  steam-boat  traffic,  noises  in  boats  (vide  tattu  vala,  p. 
133),  ringing  church  bells,  artillery  practice,  the  erection  of 
lighthouses,  gutting  fish  at  sea,  using  fish  as  manure,  burning 
kelp,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  have  been  charged  with 
being  responsible  for  a  falling  off  of  the  fish  supply.  But, 
as  Mr.  Fryer  naively  remarks,^^  "  of  these  alleged  causes,  only 
the  last,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  case." 

The  preparation  of  the  evil- smelling  fish-oil  is  carried  out 
in  large  iron  cauldrons,  in  which  the  fish  are  boiled  with  a 
little  water.  The  oil,  as  it  exudes,  rises  to  the  surface,  is 
strained  through  cloth,  anl  stored  in  barrels.  The  residue 
in  the  cauldrons  is  preserved,  and  utilised  as  manure  for 
coconut  gardens,  paddy  (rice)  fields,  etc.  A  rougher,  and 
cheaper  process  of  oil  extraction,  by  which  the  cost  of  caul- 
drons and  firewood  was  saved,  has  practically  been  put  a  stop 
to  as  being  an  offensive  trade.  This  process  cor sisted  simply 
in  putting  the  fishes  into  a  canoe,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  until  decomposition  set  in.  The  oil  then 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  was  removed  with  a  scoop.  By  this 
crude  process  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  oil  was 
extracted.  A  portion  of  the  manufactured  oil  is  consumed 
locally  b  V  boat-  owners  for  smearing  their  boats,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  wood  and  coir  rope  (made  from  the  fibre  of  the 

^^  Fisheries  Exhibition,  London,  18&3,  Prize  Essay. 
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coconut  husk),  with  which  the  timbers  are  stitched  together. 
But  the  bulk  is  exported  to  Europe  and  some  Indian  ports. 
The  natives  believe  that  the  oil  returns  from  Europe, 
masquerading  in  the  guise  of  cod-liver  oil. 

October  28^//.— By  train  to  Calicut,  the  capital  town  of 
Malabar  (or  Ma'bar,  to  give  it  its  mediaeval  name),  whence 
are  exported  coir  yarn,  coconuts,  pepper,  nux  vomica  seeds, 
ginger,  coffee,  chillies,  Indian '  rose  wood  '  (Balbergia  latifolia)y 
fish,  etc.  For  breakfast  at  the  hotel  oysters  from  the  Ellatur 
river,  prawns,  whiting,  soles  and  salted  roe.  Mackerel,  though 
good  eating  when  quite  fresh,  soon  taints,  and  does  not  find 
favour  with  the  European  community.  Pickled  with  vinegar , 
it  is,  however,  quite  excellent. 

On  October  30th  the  unfavourable  conditions  for  fishing 
had  ceased,  and  it  was  possible  to  go  out  with  the  hand-dredge 
without  fear  of  being  drowned,  swamped,  or  drenched.  At 
high-tide  mark,  where  I  had  drawn  a  blank  on  the  two  previous 
days,  I  found  a  very  large  number  of  shells  of  the  edible, 
and  pearl-bearing  Mytilus  viridis^  cast  on  shore  from  some 
neighbouring  bank,  over  a  limited  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
extending  from  the  French  flag-staff  to  the  Malabar  club.^^ 
Marine  algee  (sea- w^eeds),  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  the  British  coast  after  a  heavy  gale,  were  marked  by  their, 
absence.  Far  more  interesting  were  my  walks  on  the  Calicut 
beach  in  1894,  whereon  the  following  notes  were  made  at  the 
time.  *'  Conspicuous  by  their  abundance  were  the  Sip  ho- 
nophora  Velella  and  Porpita  (^Portuguese-man-of-war) ;  the 
shells  of  the  mollusc  M/jtilus  viricUs  ;  the  young  of  the 
cirrhiped  Balanus  tintinnahulum ;  the  carapaces  of  the  Crus- 
tacean Matuta  miersii  ;  and  the  burrowing  Crustacean  Hippa 
asiatica,  swarms  of  which  are  destroyed  by  fishermen  with  each 
oast  of  their  nets,  and  heaped  up  on  shore.  Hippa,  which 
lies  buried  between  tide-marks  on  the  Calicut  beach,  is  col- 
lected by  digging  with  the  hands,  roasted  with  medicinal 
herbs,  and  applied  as  a  fomentation  to  sore  legs.  Prevalent 
on  the  beach  were  sharks'  vertebrae,  teeth,  and  horny  purses 

12  The  French  have  a  loge  in  Calicut '  occupee  par  un  g-ardien.'  The  lege 
consists  of  six  acres  on  the  sea-shore  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Calicut 
light-house,  and  adjoins  the  old  district  jail  site.  The  exact  facts  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  of  the  French  factory  are  involved  in  doubt. 
"Beyond  the  fact  that  the  landed  property  and  houses  are  untaxed,  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  loge  from  the  rest  of  Calicut.  It  is  doubtful 
what  rights  the  French  G-overnment  has  in  it." — Logan,  Manual  of 
Malabar. 
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(egg-cases)  attached  to  drift  coii*  fibre  ;  worn  madreporarian 
coral  fragments,  doubtless  carried  by  currents  from  the  distant 
Laccadive  Islands  ;  and  a  pennatulid  {Caverniilaria  malabarica 
sp.n.  Fowler).  This  pennatulid  was  being  cast  ashore  in 
large  numbers  at  the  time  of  a  visit  to  Calicut  during  the 
south-west  monsoon,  1893,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  Calicut  could  serve  as  a  source  of  supply  of  cowr  j 
shells  {Cyprijea  moneta)  for  the  Belgian  Congo  State. ^^  In 
India  until  late  in  the  present  ceiitury,  about  5,120  cowries 
went  to  the  rupee. 

Mr.  Sherman  tells  me  that,  during  his  inspection  of  the 
fish  yards  between  Ponndni  and  Beypore  in  August  and 
September,  1899,  some  of  the  species  offish,  which  travel  up 
the  rivers,  were  lying  dead  along  the  shore  at  Ellatur,  north 
of  Calicut.  These  included  the  nair  fish  {Laiescalcarifer), 
kora  {Scimia,  sp.),  and  the  ba-min  {Polynemus  tetradactylus)^ 
which  gives  sport  to  the  trolling  angler.  Mr.  Marsh,  Assist- 
ant Engineer  of  the  new  Calicut- Cannanore  Railway  Exten- 
sion) informed  Mr.  Sherman  that  hundreds  of  dead  fish  had 
been  seen  daily  passing  out  with  the  tide.  The  theory  of 
the  fishermen  was  that  the  mortality  was  caused  by  the 
poisonous  water  lying  stagnant  in  the  rivers  and  backwaters 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  rain.  The  chief  time  for 
cou'  manufacture,  by  steeping  the  coconuts  in  water,  is  in 
August  and  September.  And  it  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Sherman 
suggests,  that_,  owing  to  the  faitoe  of  the  normal  floods 
and  freshes,  the  upper  reaches  became  contaminated,  with 
the  result  that  the  fishes  which  came  up  with  the  tide  were 
poisoned  before  their  return  to  the  sea. 

In  connection  with  fish  mortality,  Sub-Lieutenant  E.  J  . 
Headlam,  of  the  Marine  Survey  Steamer  '  Investigator, '  has 
been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  the  following  note 
concerning  a  curious  mortality  among  fishes,  which  was 
noticed,  from  December  19th  to  23rd,  1899,  off  the  South 
Canara  coast  over  an  area  of  several  square  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Kundapur,  ''The  fish  "he  writes,"  which 
were  seen  dead  in  thousands,  were  of  all  descriptions  and 
sizes,  from  those  only  a  few  inches  long  to  some  of  four  or 
five  feet.  From  the  appearance  of  many,  it  was  evident  that 
the  mortality  was  amongst  both  the  surface  fish  and  those 
which  live  only  at  the  bottom,  as  several  were  of  the  kind  and 
appearance  of  those  brought  up  in  the  net  when  dredging. 

^^  The  supply  was  eventually  arranged  for  by  a  Bombay  firm. 
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The  stomaclis  of  all  were  more  or  less  distended,  and  the 
smell  was  very  powerful  and  nauseating,  having-  a  decidedly 
sulphurous  odour.  The  area  affected  extended  from  imme- 
diately north  of  the  rocky  reef  which  runs  out  from  the  north 
of  Kundapur  in  lat.  13-38J  north  and  long.  74'40  east 
approximately,  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  village  of 
Kirmunjeshwar  in  lat.  i3'46  north  and  long.  '74l'o7^  east 
approximately  ;  and  extended  about  four  miles  out  to  sea, 
covering  roughly  an  area  of  32  square  miles.  The  water 
ran  out  regularly  as  to  depth  from  the  shore  to  nine  fathoms, 
the  bottom  being  chiefly  sofi  mud.  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  area  are  several  large  rocks.  The  fish  were  hrst  noticed 
on  December  19th,  and  on  the  21st  there  was,  over  the 
affected  area,  hardly  a  square  yard  without  at  least  one  dead 
fish  floating  in  it.  And  the  whole  of  the  beach  was  strewed 
with  tho  dead  bodies.  On  the  22nd  considerably  less  were 
noticed,  and  by  the  24th  they  had  all  disappeared. "  A 
possible  solution  of  the  cause  of  death  is  to  be  found  in  an 
incident,  which  was  observed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  a  commercial 
agent  at  AUeppy.  "  A  number  of  years  ago,^'  he  writes,^* 
"  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  Grenoral  Cullen  that  the  perfect 
smoothness  of  the  water  in  the  roads  and  at  the  beach  at 
AUeppy,  was  attributable,  not  to  the  softness  of  the  mud  at 
the  bottom,  so  much  as  to  the  existence  of  a  subterranean 
passage  or  stream,  or  a  succession  of  them,  which,  communi- 
cating with  some  of  the  rivers  inland  and  backwaters,  become 
more  active  after  heavy  rains,  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monsoon,  than  in  the  dry  season,  in  carrying  otf 
the  accumulated  water,  and  with  it  vast  quantities  of  soft 

mud Due  west  of  the  flagstaff,  and  for  several 

miles  south,  but  not  north  of  that,  the  beach  will,  after  or 
during  the  rains,  suddenly  subside,  leaving  a  long  tract  of 
fissure  varying  from  40  to  100  or  120  yards  in  length.  The 
subsidence  is  not  so  quick  at  first,  but,  when  the  cone  of  mud 
once  gets  above  the  water,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  5  feet  in  some 
instances,  when  the  cone  bursts,  throwing  up  immense 
quantities  of  soft  soapy  mud,  and  blue  mud  of  considerable 
consistence,  in  the  form  of  boulders,  with  fresh  water,  debris 
of  vegetable  matter,  decayed,  or,  in  some  instances,  green  and 
fresh.  These  bubbles  are  not  confined  to  the  seaboard,  but 
are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  both  more  active  and  numerous 


^*  Eeo.  Geol.  Surv.  Ind.,  Vol.  XVII,  1884,  y.  18— vide  also  Lake  Eec. 
Geol.  Surv,  Vol.  XXIII,  lb90,  p.  41, 
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in  the  bed  of  the  roads  with  the  flag-staff  bearing  from 
east-north-east  to  the  south,  until  it  bears  north-east  by  north 
or  even  south  of  that.  About  5  years  ago,  for  about  four  miles 
down  the  coast,  and  from  the  beach  out  to  sea  for  a  mile  and 
a  half,  the  sea  was  nothing  but  liquid  mud.  The  fish  died, 
and,  as  these  cones  raised  their  heads  above  the  surrounding 
mud,  they  would  occasionally  turn  over  a  dead  porpoise,  and 
numerous  other  fish.  ^^  The  boatmen  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  urging  their  canoes  through  this,  to  get  outside  of  it. 
The  beach  and  roads  presented  then  a  singular  appear- 
ance— nothing  to  be  seen  but  these  miniature  volcanoes,  some 
silent,  others  active,  perfect  stillnsss  of  all  around  the  ships 
in  the  roads,  as  if  in  some  dock,  with  a  heavy  sea  breaking 
at  seven  fathoms  outside." 

The  District  Medical  Officer,  Malabar,  recently  sent  me 
Bpecimens  of  ^accobranchus  fossilis  for  identification.  "  This 
fish,"  he  writes,  "is  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  as,  when  a 
person  is  bitten  by  one  of  them,  gangrene  gradually  takes 
place  ;  and,  if  the  part  is  not  removed  above  the  nearest 
joint,  it  slowly  and  steadily  goes  on  spreading  upwards. 
During  the  last  three  years,  I  have  performed  about  eight 
amputations  for  the  result  of  these  bites ;  and,  in  one  neg- 
lected case,  I  had  to  remove  the  arm  above  the  elbow  joint. 
The  fish  is  supposed  to  be  a  fresh-water  one,  and,  when  caught 
by  the  fishermen,  is  avoided ;  and,  rather  than  touch  it,  they 
chop  it  in  bits."  In  his  Fishes  of  India  Day  states  that 
"  wounds  from  the  pectoral  spine  of  this  fish  are  dreaded  in 
India,  as  they  are  reputed  to  be  very  poisonous,  even  occa- 
sioning tetanus.  As  soon  as  captured,  the  offensive  spine  is 
broken  oti:  by  blows  with  a  stake.  Consequently  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  a  large  and  perfect  specimen.  Fishermen  dread 
it  so  much,  that  they  would  prefer  cutting  the  meshes  of 
their  nets,  and  allowing  it  to  escape,  than  endeavour  to 
remove  it  uninjured.  As  food,  the  flesh  is  esteemed  for  its 
invigorating  qualities,  and  tanks  are  frequently  stocked  with 
them  during  the  rainy  season."  It  is  called  in  Tamil  theloo 
(scorpion),  and  in  Malay alam  kari  meen  (black  fish). 

October  30th. — By  boat  at  night  from  EUatur  to  Bada- 
gara,  the  chief  town  of  the  Kurumbandd  taluk,  where,  as  the 

'*  A  letter  was  written  some  years  ago  to  a  local  newsp&per,  com- 
plainicg  that  I  have  a  porpoise  exhibited  in  the  jnammal  galleiy,  instead 
of  with,  the  "  other  fishes."  Ko  defence  is  necessary,  except  fox  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  aware  that  whales  and  porpoises  belong  to  the 
Mammalia,  and  not  to  the  Fisces. 
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newspaper  hath  it,  I  spent  a  day  "  dissecting  and  examining 
the  vital  organs  of  the  catches  brought  ashore.''  A  visit  was 
paid  to  the  weekly  market,  being  held  outside  the  travellers' 
bungalow,  whereat  were  congregated  the  vendors  of  betel,^^ 
sarsaparilla,  chillies,  cbunam,  mats,  and  chatties  (earthen 
pots)  with  thumb-nail  and  finger  tip  impressions  as  a 
primitive  form  of  ornamentation.  Also  displayed  for  sale 
were  coir  yarn,  cocoanuts  for  fuel,  large-fruited  plantains 
(nenthrai  kaia),  lotus  flowers  {Nymphcea),  of  which  the 
stamens  are  used  medicinally,  various  medicinal  herbs,  and 
vegetables.  Conspicuous  by  their  bright  colour  were  the 
red  flowers  of  Ixora  coccinea  (chekki  pu),  used  for  offering  at 
shrines  ;  and,  among  other  economic  products,  I  noticed  some 
leaves  (etchil  thali)  used  for  rubbing  over  the  cocoanut 
spathes  to  increase  the  yield  of  sap  (toddy,  when  fermented), 
and  for  removing  superfluous  oil  from  the  hair.  The  usual 
cheap  looking  glasses,  and  beads  and  tawdry  jewelry  made 
in  Europe,  which  are  fast  replacing  the  indigenous  peasant 
jewelry,  were  much  in  evidence.  In  the  market  swarmed 
the  inhabitants,  made  up  largely  of  Tiyans  with  heavy 
ornaments  in  the  dilated  ear-lobes,  Oherumans,  dark-skinned, 
and  curly-haired,  with  a  mass  of  brass  ornaments  round  the 
neck  and  in  the  ears,  and  Moplahs  (or  Mappilas).  The 
prevailing  white  cotton  clothing  of  the  native  throng  was  a 
relief  to  one  accustomed,  in  his  every-day  life,  to  see  Tamil 
women  clad  an  gaudy  piece-goods,  barbarous  alike  in  colour 
and  design. 

At  the  time  of  my  afternoon  visit  to  the  fish  yard,  the 
boats  were  out  fishing  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  the 
presence  of  a  shoal  was  indicated  by  piscivorous  gulls.  On 
the  beach  a  merry  throng,  equipped  with  baskets,  awaited 
the  return  of  the  boats,  and  vendors  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats did  a  brisk  ready-monej^  business.  Trotting  along 
to  the  fish-yard  were  men  in  pairs,  with  a  bamboo  pole 
supported  on  the  shoulders,  and  hanging  therefrom,  not  a 
gigantic  bundle  of  grapes,  but  seir  and  cat- fishes  in  rope 
crates  or  baskets.  Seir  are  caught  either  with  a  net,  or  by 
means  of  a  bar  provided  with  '  tangles  '  and  a  row  of  hooks 
baited  with  mackerel  or  sardine  heads.  One  man  was 
noticed  on  the  shore  with  sixty  nalla  mathi  {Clupea  longiceps) 


^•^  "  The  leaf  of  Pijper  Betle,  chewed  with  the  dried  areca  leaf  (which 
is  then  CO  improperly  called  betel-nut,  a  mistake  as  old  as  Fryer,  1673), 
ohmnam,  etc.,  by  the  natives  of  India." — Eobson  Jobaon. 
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on  a  string,  which  he  had  purchased  for  a  third  of  au  anna — 
the  cheap  price  of  an  evening  meal  for  a  family  of  three, 
with  which  the  Lipton  restaurant  could  not  compete.  At 
Badagara  the  larger  boats  (which  cost  Es.  500)  are  manned 
by  eight  men.  For  a  pair  of  boats  a  complete  battery  of 
nets  costs,  I  was  told,  Rs.  1,000.  A  boat  is  capable  of  holding 
about  25,000  sardines  and  10,000  mackerel.  Sardines  realise 
from  1  to  10  annas  per  thousand,  and  mackerel  from  8  annas 
to  Es.  1-4  per  1,000,  according  to  the  catch.  "Fish  are  con- 
veyed from  Badagara  to  the  distant  Wyndd  by  runners,  with 
changes  at  fixed  stages  en  route. 

On  the  method  of  fishing  and  nets  used  at  Badagara, 
I  may  quote  verbatim  a  note  which  was  prepared  for  me 
*'  When  shoals  of  sardines  appear  near  the  shore,  cast-nets, 
with  small  mesh  and  sounding  bells,  are  generally  used. 
The  boats  employed  are  small  ones,  and  the  rowers  are 
generally  one  or  two  in  number,  excluding  the  man  who 
handles  the  net.  The  boat  remains  almost  stationary  when 
the  net  is  spread.  The  man  who  works  the  net  must  stand, 
and  should  be  very  careful  in  maintaining  his  equilibrium 
during  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  which  will  frequently  occur 
when  the  boats  are  withiu  two  miles  of  the  shore.  The  cast- 
nets  are  made  of  very  fine  fibre,  and  present  a  circular 
surface,  when  they  are  horizontally  spread.  It  acquires  a 
conical  shape  by  the  weight  of  the  leaden  bells  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  nets,  and  they  are  all  brought  to  a  point  by 
means  of  a  cord  passing  through  the  bells.  It  then  presents 
a  double  cone,  with  the  bases  facing  each  other.  The  shoals 
caught  find  no  egress. 

''  The  nets  most  generally  used  are  the  odam  nets.  They 
are  made  of  fine  threads  of  cotton  with  |"  mesh.  Two 
boats  should  be  employed  in  using  these  nets,  and  the  ends 
are  attached  to  one  side  of  each  boat.  To  preserve  the  net 
from  being  torn  by  the  weight  of  heavy  shoals  or  by  big 
fishes,  coir  ropes  interwoven  with  big  meshes  are  spread 
below  the  odam  net.  After  the  nets  are  attached  to  the 
ends  of  each  boat,  the  boats  separate  themselves  as  long 
as  the  length  of  the  net  would  allow,  and  they  are  rowed  in 
the  direction  of  the  free  ends  of  the  boats.  After  some  time, 
the  two  boats  meet,  and  the  contents  of  the  net  are  emptied 
by  raising  the  two  ends  of  the  nets.  They  are  again  lowered, 
and  the  same  process  is  continued  till  the  shoals  disappear,  or 
till  the  boats  are  filled.     Only  deep-sea  boats  are  employed 
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in  using  these  nets,  and  they  are  rowed  with  four  or  eight 
oars, 

"  There  exists  no  arrangement,  in  the  case  of  small  fishes, 
between  the  person  who  first  sees  the  shoal  and  others  who 
take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  big  and  valu- 
able fishes  that  some  rules  prevail.  The  person  who  first  sees 
the  shoal  makes  a  signal  by  raising  his  oar,  and  follows  the 
shoal  until  boats  arrive  with  nets.  When  they  come  in 
large  numbers,  they  are  not  to  spread  their  nets  without  his 
permission ;  and  only  the  man,  whom  he  selects,  is  allowed 
to  spread  the  net.  And  he  generally  gets  half,  if  he  possesses 
such  nets  as  are  employed  in  catching  that  particular  kind 
of  fish ;  and  a  boat-ful  of  fishes  in  other  cases,  when  the 
shoals  are  enormous.  The  persons  who  are  not  selected  are 
at  liberty  to  spread  their  nets  far  away  from  the  chosen 
boats,  and  are  not  obliged  to  give  up  any  share,  if  they  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  anything  by  a  change  of  course  of  the 
shoals.  There  is  a  strong  arrangement  between  the  fishermen 
that  they  should  not  spread  their  nets  without  the  permission 
of  the  signaller  ;  and,  if  they  cannot  come  to  terms  with  him, 
they  lose  the  opportunity.'^ 

Other  nets  used  are — 

(1)  Kandati  vala,  for  seir,  kora,  pomfret,  small  sharks,  etc. 

Fibre,  2^"  mesh. 

(2)  Odu  vala,  for  big  fishes.     Fibre,  3"  mesh. 

(3)  Nariyam  vala,  for  big  fishes.     Fibre,  4"  mesh. 

(4)  Shark  and  skate  vala.     Fibre,  7"  mesh. 

(5)  Mathi  vala,  for  sardines.     Cotton,  I"  mesh. 

(6)  Veeehil  vala,  for  smaller  fishes,  e.g.,  sardines,  maclierel, 

soles,  mullan  (Equula),  etc.     Fibre,  ^"  mesh. 

(7)  Veeehil  mathivala,  for  sardines.     Cotcon,  1"  mesh. 

(8)  Ohala  vala   or   thattu   vala  (tapping   net).     Cotton,  1" 

mesh. 

(9)  Vakn  vala,  for  cat-fish,  kora,  and  other  big  fish.     Fibre, 

^"  mesh. 

(10)  Kora  vala,  for  kora.     Fibre,  f"  mesh. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Badagara  fish-yard  we  were 
received  by  a  guardian  peon,  carrying  a  long  wand  of  office. 
The  yard,  situated  on  the  open  v«and,  close  to  a  big  Muham- 
madan  burial-ground  with  laterite  tomb-stones,  was  deserted 
save  for  one  man,  who  was  busy  salting  split  cat- fishes. 
From  the  uterus  of  a  gravid  female  the  developing  embryoes 
were  removed  for  my  edification.  The  eggs  of  the  cat-fish 
are  boiled  with   salt,  and  eaten.     Concerning  the  breeding 
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habits  of  the  genus  Ariusj  Day  writes  as  follows:*  **  The 
breeding  of  these  fishes  is  peculiar,  and  deserves  attention. 
The  eggs  of  Arius  are  large,  averaging  about  0*5  to  0*6  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  I  have  found  many  males  of  tho 
genus  with  from  15  to  20  eggs  in  their  mouths.  Some  of  these 
eggs  were  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  others  nearly 
ready  to  be  hatched ;  while,  in  the  mouth  of  one  specim^^n, 
was  a  hatched  fry  having  the  yolk-bag  still  adherent.  The 
eggs  filled  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  extended  far  back 
to  the  branchiae.  Whether  the  male  carries  about  these  eggs 
in  his  mouth,  or  only  removes  them,  when  danger  is  immi- 
nent, from  some  spot  where  he  is  guarding  them,  is  question- 
able ;  but,  in  none  of  the  specimens  which  I  examined,  did  I 
find  a  trace  of  food  in  the  males  which  had  been  engaged  in 
this  interesting  occupation.''  The  double  uterine  cavities  of 
a  female  Arius,  examined  by  me,  contained  56  and  75  ova 
respectively,  with  a  diameter  of  about  1*3  cm. 

The  fishermen  at  Badagara  are  nearly  all  Mukkuvans. 
The  ticket-holders  in  the  yard,  which  is  private  property, 
are  all  (29)  Moplahs.  The  Moplahs  are,  it  may  be  noted, 
traders  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  cultivators  in  the  interior; 
and,  in  both  capacities,  are  industrious,  successful,  and  pros- 
perous. They  all  follow  Muhammadanism,  and  their  numer- 
ical strength  is  recruited  from  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus, 
who,  by  conversion,  gain  a  distinct  rise  in  the  social  scale. 

A  deputation  of  fishermen  waited  on  me,  whereof  the 
principal  spokesman  was  a  youthful  Mukkuvan,  who  had 
entered  the  lists  of  higher  education.  The  main  grievance, 
as  expressed  to  me,  was  that  the  Mukkuvans  are  the  heredi- 
tary fishermen,  and  formerly  the  Moplahs  were  only  the 
purchasers  of  fish.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Moplahs  started 
as  fishermen  on  their  own  account^  with  small  boats  and 
thattu  vala  (tapping  nets),  in  using  which  the  nets,  with  strips 
of  cocoanut  leaves  tied  on  to  the  ropes,  are  spread,  and  the  sides 
of  the  boats  beaten  with  sticks  and  staves,  to  drive  the  fish 
into  the  net.  To  quote  a  note  submitted  to  me  :  "  There  is 
a  net  called  chala  vala  or  thattu  vala,  which  is  commonly 
used  in  catching  ila.  The  special  feature  of  this  net  is  that 
the  meshes  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  odam 
vala,  so  as  to  allow  the  first  portion  of  the  ila  to  pass  through, 
but  not  the  whole  organ.  When  they  find  shoals  of  ila,  the 
Mappilla  fishermen  surround  the  shoals  with  nets,  and  make 

*  Faun  Brit.  Ind.  Fishes,  1889. 
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a  great  noise  by  beating  the  boats.  And  the  fishes  are 
frightened,  and  try  to  rush  through  the  meshes  of  the  nets,  and 
then  are  caught,  and  incapable  of  retracing  their  steps.  The 
noise  made  extends  to  a  great  distance,  and  consequently  the 
other  shoals  go  to  the  interior  of  the  sea,  and  do  not  resort  to 
the  shore  or  near  it.  The  use  of  this  net  not  only  prevents 
shoals  of  smaller  fish  from  resorting  to  the  shore,  but  also 
is  a  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  bigger  and  valuable 
varieties  of  fish,  which  chase  and  live  upon  the  smaller  ones. 
This  net  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
there  has  been  decrease  in  the  catch  each  year.  The  fishermen 
request  that  Government  should  interfere  in  the  use  of  these 
nets,  and  the  method  of  catching." 

The  deputation  ingenuously  attributed  the  undoubted  fact 
that  catches  of  mackerel  have  been  well  maintained  since  the 
introduction  of  the  thatta  vala,  while  those  of  sardines  have 
decreased,  to  the  former  being  a  bold  fish,  and  not  frightened 
by  the  tapping.  If,  they  said,  the  thattu  vala  was  prohibited, 
big,  but  nervous,  fish,  e,g.^  cat-fish,  kora,  seir,  etc.,  would 
come  in  after  the  mackerel,  whereas  at  present  they  are 
frightened  away,  and  remain  in  deep  water.  The  day  before 
they  had  detected  a  big  shoal  of  cat-fish  six  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  quarrelled  as  to  who  first  discovered  it,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  privileges  due  to  him.  While  they  were  still  quarrel- 
ling, the  shoal  went  off,  and  was  lost.  A  veteran  fisherman 
put  the  real  grievance  of  his  brethren  in  a  nut-shell.  In  old 
days,  he  stated,  they  used  salt-earth  for  curing  fishes.  When 
the  fish-curing  yards  were  started,  and  Grovernment  salt  was 
issued,  the  Mukkuvans  thought  that  they  were  going  to  be 
heavily  taxed  by  the  Sircar  (Government).  They  did  not 
understand  exactly  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  were 
suspicious.  The  result  was  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  curing  yards.  The  use  of  salt-earth  was  stopped 
on  the  establishment  of  the  issue  of  Government  salt,  and 
some  of  the  fishermen  were  convicted  for  illegal  use  thereof. 
They  thought  that,  if  they  held  out,  they  would  be  allowed 
to  use  salt-earth  as  formerly.  Meanwhile  the  Moplahs,  being 
more  wide-awake,  than  the  Mukkuvans,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  (in  1884),  and  erected  yards,  whereof  they 
are  still  in  complete  possession. 

November  1st. — By  express  pony  transit  to  Tellicherry, 
with  a  halt  en  route  to  inspect  the  small  petty-officer's  fish- 
yard  at  Madakarai.  The  ticket-holders,  of  whom  six  were 
Mukkuvans  and  nine  Moplahs,  were  working  side  by  side 
in  apparent  amity,     A  few  decapitated  sardines,  and  a  fair 
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number  of  mackerel  were  being  cured  in  tubs  made  of  mango 
woodj  or  drying  in  the  sun  beneath  nets,  to  keep  off  crows, 
kites,  and  other  predaceous  birds.  Stacked  in  the  sheds  were 
some  big  sharks'  fins,  which  are  sold  to  Tellicherry  merchants 
for  export  to  Eombay,  and  sharks'  flesh  and  cat-fish  ready 
for  shipment  to  Colombo.  The  brief  inspection  concluded, 
a  visit  was  paid  to  a  Malabar  civet-cat  ( Viverra  civettina),  the 
property  of  a  Moplah,  kept  in  a  cage  for  the  sake  of  its  dung, 
which  is  sold  to  native  doctors  at  the  rate  of  As.  3-4  per 
panam  (=4  annas  weight).  The  dung  of  this  animal  is 
impregnated  with  the  secretion  of  the  anal  glands.  And  in 
Southern  India,  Waring  informs  us  "^^  the  unctuous  odoroug 
secretion  of  this  animal  is  much  employed  by  the  native 
practitioners  under  the  name  of  kusturi.  In  Travancore  there 
was,  and  probably  is  still,  an  establishment,  kept  up  at  the 
expense  of  Government,  in  which  these  animals  were  kept 
and  reared  for  the  sake  of  their  secretion,  which  is  used  for 
perfumery  as  well  as  for  medicinal  purposes  (stimulant  and 
aphrodisiac).'^ 

Between  Madakarai  and  Tellicherry  is  the  French  Settle- 
ment of  Mahe,  picturesquely  situated  close  to  the  river- 
mouth.  The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  French  occupation 
were  the  tricolour  flag  flying  over  the  house  of  the  Chef 
de  Service,  and  notice-boards,  e.g.^  licence  g^nerale,  ^colo 
^vangelique,  services  financiers,  etc.  Bound  Mahe  are 
several  customs  chowkies,  with  a  preventive  establishment 
for  guarding  the  frontier  against  the  smugghng  of  dutiable 
goods,  such  as  liquor,  arms,  ammunition,  opium  and  sa]t. 

At  Tellicherry  the  club  dinner-table  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  the  counterfeit  resemblance  of  pomfret  in 
coloured  rice-grains  of  many  colours.  As  luxuries  may  be 
mentioned  big  '  soles,'  sardines  served,  like  cat's  meat,  on  a 
stick,  devilled  oysters,  and  tamarind  prawns  eaten  as  a  pickle 
with  curry.  The  best  tamarind  fish  is  obtained  from  the  seir 
and  nau'  fish  {Lates  calcarifer).  In  the  ordinary  method  of 
preparation,  the  fish  is  boiled,  and,  after  removal  of  the  bones, 
cut  in  thick  slices,  highly  spiced,  left  to  soak,  and  packed  in 
a  jar.  But  the  following  account  of  a  new  and  improved 
process,  now  being  carried  out  at  Cochin,  has  been  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Sherman.  Fish  of  all  sizes  can  be  cured,  but,  for 
the  Colombo  market,  mackerel  are  preferred.  The  fish  are 
not  slit  open,  but  neatly  gutted  by  extracting  the  entrails 
through  the  gill-opening.     They  are  then  carefully  washed, 

"  Pharmacoposia  of  India,  1868,^ 
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and  packed,  with  alternate  layers  of  salt,  in  big  casks,  whicli 
are  procured  locally,  and  sold  in  Colombo  with  the  fish.  To 
each  maund  of  fish  about  7  lbs.  of  tamarind  fruit  (govaka- 
puUy)  are  used.  This  is  obtainable  locally,  but  of  poor 
quality,  so  the  curer  prefers  purchasing  in  Colombo,  where  it 
costs  him  Es.  4  per  cwt.  The  casks  are  neatly  made  of  the 
timber  of  the  silk  cotton-tree  {Bombax  malabaricum),  and  fitted 
with  a  bung  and  spigot.  They  are  stored  on  end,  and  filled 
to  the  full.  The  fish  is  allowed  to  soak  and  pickle  for  four 
days,  and  the  brine  is  then  drawn  off  from  the  tap,  which  is 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  and  thus  leaves  just  enough 
brine  to  keep  the  whole  cask  moist  when  closed.  Under  this 
new  system  1,658  maunds  5  seers  of  mackerel  with  375*7 
maunds  of  salt  are  used,  or  18*6  lbs.  per  maund  against  12*5 
lbs.  used  in  the  usual  west  coast  method  of  curing.  The 
curer  informed  Mr.  Sherman  that  he  had  shipped  75  cases  of 
fish  to  Colombo,  where  they  realised,  with  the  cask,  Rs.  50 
(each  cask  holds  about  5,000  mackerel).  'J'he  duty  amounts 
to  Rs.  6  per  cask,  and  Rs.  2-12  are  paid  for  freight  to 
Colombo. 

The  Native  and  Eurasian  youths  of  Tellicherry  are,  I 
was  glad  to  see,  keen  cricketers.  But,  in  the  interests  of 
the  game,  I  enter  a  protest  against  a  youthful  batsman  who 
was  sharing  a  cigarette  with  point  and  the  wicket-keeper, 
and  handing  his  cheap  smoke  to  the  latter  before  starting 
for  a  run. 

In  the  fishing  village,  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
town,  as  I  passed  through  it  on  the  way  to  the  fish-yard, 
women  and  children  were  busy  spinning  cotton  thread,  a.nd 
repairing  nets.  Grreat  destruction  of  the  nets  is  efiected  by 
sharks,  which,  when  seizing  their  helpless  prey  caught  in  the 
toils  of  a  net,  devour  not  only  the  fish,  but  also  the  portion 
of  the  net  wherein  they  are  imprisoned.  Only  a  few  days 
previously,  on  the  occasion  of  a  big  catch  of  seir,  fifteen  nets 
had  been  thus  more  or  less  badly  damaged. 

Outside  the  yard  seer,  cat-fisLes,  and  other  big  fishes 
were  being  cut  up  with  a  hatchet  prior  to  curing.  The 
number  of  ticket-holders  at  the  Tellicherry  yard  was  100, 
of  whom  25  were  Moplahs,  9  Mukkuvan  males,  and  66 
Mukkuvan  females,  who  attend  to  the  curing  while  their 
husbands  are  away  at  the  fishing  ground.  Disputes  between 
the  two  communities  are,  I  was  told,  rare.  Each  ticket-holder 
is  responsible  for  the  cleanly  condition  of  the  drying-ground 
in  front  of  his  shed.     The  yard  is  situated  within  municipal 
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limits,  and  the  drying  of  sardines  on  the  sea-shore  for  manure 
is  forbidden  on  sanitary  grounds.  These  fish,  when  in 
abundance,  have  therefore  to  be  sold  fresh  for  local  consump- 
tion, or  salted  in  the  yard.  For,  by  departmental  rule,  no  fish 
is  allowed  to  be  dried  in  the  yard,  which  has  not  previously 
been  salted  with  salt  purchased  in  the  yard.  The  yard  is  at 
present  washed,  and  the  protecting  fence  damaged  by  the 
heavy  seas  of  the  south-v»^est  monsoon,  which  break  in  the 
yard  ;  and  the  yard  is^  1  understand,  to  be  thrown  back  on 
the  land  side. 

Drying  in  the  yard,  amid  an  expectant  crowd  of  crows 
and  pariah  kites,  seated  on  the  fence  ready  to  carry  off  an 
unguarded  morsel,  were  chala  mathi  {Clupea  fimhriatd) 
from  a  recent  shoal  (noted  as  being  '  fatty  ' ),  of  which  82 
maunds  were  brought  to  the  yard,  and  young  (quite  recently 
bom)  sharks  {Carcharias)^  as  well  as  the  back-bones,  gills, 
heads,  and  flesh  of  larger  sharks.  The  fins  are  sold  for  local 
consumption,  or  exported  to  China  via  Bombay.  ^^  Sharks' 
livers  are  sold  in  the  market  for  food.  Such  fish  as  remain 
unsold  in  the  fish-market  at  the  end  of  the  day  are  brought 
to  the  yard  for  curing.  In  process  of  drying  was  the 
product  of  recent  good  hauls  of  mdnthal,  caught  in  nets 
close  in  shore,  or,  more  simply,  with  the  prehensile  toe. 
Drying,  too^  without  previous  salting,  were  the  sounds  or 
maws  of  kora  and  cat-fishes,  which  are  shipped,  for  the 
preparation  of  isinglass,  to  China  and  Europe.  The  price 
thereof  ranges  from  2  to  6  pies  when  fresh,  and  from  3  pies 
upwards  after  drying,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market. 
The  various  fishes  curing  in  the  sheds  were  soaking  in  tubs 
made  of  mango,  ben-tek  {Lager sir cemia  lanceolata)^  and 
deal-wood.  Of  which  deal  is  said  to  last  the  longest  time. 
A  remote  effect  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  felt  at  Tellicherry, 
was  that  one  merchant  had  fish-sounds  to  the  value  of 
Es.  8,000  awaiting  shipment,  as  the  coasting  service  was 
dislocated  by  the  employment  of  the  coasting  steamers  as 
transports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantities  of  fish^ 
and  of  mackerel  and  sardines,  cured  at  Tellicherry  during 
the  five  years  1894-1899  :  — 


^^  "  I  have  to  come  down  from  the  regions  of  high  finance  to  grovel 
among  fish-maws  and  shark  fins  ;  but  these  articles  will  bring  me  in 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for  the  salary  of  a  High  Court  Judge  for  half  a 
year." — Speech  by  the  Finance  Minister  to  the  Imperial  Legislativ© 
Coxmcil,  March,  1894. 
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- 
Total. 

Sardines. 

Mackerel. 

1894-95           

1895-96           

1896-97           

1897-98           ...         

1898-99           

MDS. 

81,226 
85,314 
79,015 
68,551 
53,639 

MDS. 

11,469 

22,330 

22,305 

1,578 

177 

MDS. 

8,380 
17,950 

5,055 

23,794 
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Big  fish,  with  the  exception  of  seir,  had  nofc  been  coming 
in,  during  the  present  year,  in  large  quantities.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  price  of  fish,  as  this 
naturally  depends  on  demand,  size,  etc.  But  the  following 
are  the  approximate  values  of  some  of  the  more  important 
fishes : — 

(a)  Fresh. 


Shark    .. 

. .         As.    2  to  Es. 

20    each. 

Skate     . . 

As.    2  to  Es. 

2       „ 

Cat-fish.. 

Es.  10  to  Es. 

15  per  100 

Seer 

Es.  25  to  Es. 

40       „ 

Kora 

Es.  40  to  Es. 

120 

Pala-meen 

Es.  40  per  100. 

Mezhu-meen 

Es.  50       „ 

{h)  Salted. 

Shark     .. 

As.    3  to  Es. 

25    each. 

Skate      .  . 

As.    3  to  Es. 

3        „ 

Cat-fish 

Es.  12  to  Es. 

17  per  100. 

Seer 

Es.  27  to  Es. 

42 

Kora 

Es.  50  to  Es. 

130        „ 

Pala-meen 

Es.  42toEs. 

45        ,, 

Mezhu-meen 

Es.  54  to  Es. 

56 

Pomfret 

Es.    7  to  Es. 

8 

A  deputation  of  fishermen  waited  on  me,  headed  by  a 
Stalwart  Mukkuvan,  with  the  lobes  of  his  ears  distended 
with  gold  ornaments,  and,  as  an  understudy,  a  Moplah,  who 
explained  the  mechanism  of  the  nets  in  dumb  show  with 
the  aid  of  his  voluminous  body-cloth.  When  interviewing 
natives,  for  anthropological  or  other  purposes,  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  I  am  always  glad  to  see  them 
indulge  in  pantomime,  as  it  is  a  guarantee  that  they  are 
graphically  describing  what  they  have  actually  seen.  And 
my  memory  recalls  an  occasion,  on  which  a  certain  tribe  were 
acting  for  my  instruction  the  ceremonial  observed  at  a 
funeral.  The  play  broke  down,  as  no  one  would  undertake 
the  leading  r61e  of  corpse. 
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The  main  grievance  of  the  fishermen  at  Tellicherry,  as  at 
Badagara,  was  in  connection  with  the  much-abused  thattu 
vala,  introduced,  as  I  was  informed,  from  Chowghdt  and 
Ponnani,  by  the  poorer  classes  of  Moplabs  and  Mukkuvans, 
who  cannot  afford  big  nets.  The  offending  net,  it  appears, 
is  used  by  about  40  out  of  the  200  boats,  which  make  up 
the  Telhcherry  fishing  fleet.  But  I  will  let  the  fishermen 
ventilate  their  grievance  in  their  own  language,  as  set  forth 
in  a  petition  to  the  Collector  (chief  magistrate)  of  Malabar, 
which  is  an  interesting  thesis  on  the  fish  industry. 

"  From  time  immemorial  our  means  of  livelihood  has  been 
fishing.  We  follow  the  old  and  established  method  of  fishing 
prescribed  by  our  ancestors.  In  good  old  days  we  were 
having  a  pretty  good  draught  of  the  several  kinds  of  fishes, 
such  as  kora,  etta  (cat-fish),  azakoora  (seir),  avoli  (pomfret), 
cliiravu  (shark),  etc.,  especially  mackerel  and  sardine,  collo- 
quially known  as  kudumbam  pularthi,  or  that  which  gives 
plenty  and  prosperity  among  the  families.  At  the  time  of 
scarcity  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  extremely  poor 
people  to  buy  and  eat  them.  But,  whenever  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fish,  rich  men  among  the  fish-curers, 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them,  do  so,  and  it  is  distributed 
among  the  poor  classes  for  getting  it  cured,  and  for  this  they 
are  '  enumerated  '  either  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The  dry  fish  is 
afterwards  sent  to  different  places,  such  as  Ceylon,  Mysore, 
Coorg,  Coimbatore,  and  Madras.  In  other  words,  besides  the 
several  advantages  of  a  good  business  for  the  fishing  class 
and  the  merchant  dealing  in  fish,  it  does  immense  good  to 
the  poor  people  at  large,  and  to  the  country.  A  regular  and 
heavy  haul  of  sardine  and  mackerel  during  the  proper  season 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  prosperity  not  only  to  the  public 
who  consume  fish,  but  also  to  the  w^elL-to-do. 

'*  To  exemplify  the  above  statement,,  w^e  may  quote  a 
practical  instance.  When  fish  is  dear,  only  two  or  three 
sardines  can  be  had  for  one  pie^  and  one  mackerel  for  two 
pies.  The  fish,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  market  during  the 
time  of  scarcity,  is  soon  sold,  and  the  poor  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  market,  and  even  those  who  happen  to  be 
near  the  market,  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  them  ;  whereas, 
when  there  is  a  coDsiderable  quantity  of  the  kind  of  fish 
mentioned,  they  become  dirt  cheap  in  the  market.  So  much 
so,  that  a  basket  full  of  sardines,  numbering  about  200,  can 
be  had  for  a  single  pie,  and  sometimes  for  nothing,  and  25 
mackerel  for  2  pies.  Consequently,  a  family  requiring  a 
daily  expense  of  Re.  1|  can  pass  the  day  rather  comfortably, 
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when  the  fish  is  cheap,  at  the  expense  of  10  annas  at  the 
greatest.  Hence  it  is  that  our  forefathers  gave  the  famihar 
name  of  kudnmbam  pularthi  to  the  sardine  and  mackerel. 

"  Seeing  that  sardine  is  a  very  good  manure  for  the 
coffee  plantation,  the  European  merchants  of  the  place 
undertook  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  the  manure  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  rupees  every  year,  thereby  rendering 
immense  good  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  poorer 
class  who  worked  under  them,  and  to  the  fishermen,  who  also 
got  a  tolerably  fair  price  for  their  game.  The  contractors 
and  bandy  (cart)  men,  who  undertook  to  transport  the 
manure  to  the  gardens,  also  own  that  it  was  a  lucrative  job. 

"  Now  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fish,  especially  of  sardine 
and  mackerel,  the  public  who  consume  fish  are  put  to  great 
hardship,  and  the  poor  fishermen,  who  are  solely  depending 
upon  the  seafaring  life  for  their  maintenance,  are  day  by  day 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  dire  poverty. 

"  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  fish-curing  yard,  the 
quantity  of  salted  fish  has  fallen  considerably  low  from 
diverse  causes.  The  fall  in  the  quantity  of  dry  fish  may  be 
attributed — 

(a)  to  the  very  high  price  of  salt  issued  from  the  yard, 

compared  with  the  extensive  sea-beach,   where 
the  salt  fishes  were  dried  formerly ; 

(b)  to  a  stringent  rule  prohibiting  the  removal  of  salted 

fish  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  yard  for  getting 
it  dried. 

"  In  good  old  days,  the  nets  mentioned  below  alone 
were  made  use  of  for  fishing,  and  there  was  a  regular  supply 
of  different  kinds  of  fish  during  the  proper  season  : — 

1.  Odam  vala. 

2.  Ozhuku  vala,  odu  vala,  varean  vala,  or  chara  vala. 

3.  Yeechu  vala. 

4.  Kora  vala. 

The  above  contrivances  were  so  much  adapted  for  fishing 
that,  during  the  operation  of  fishing  with  the  nets,  it  created 
no  noise  or  dread  among  the  shoals  of  fish. 

"  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  new  kind  of  net,  known 
as  ayla  thattu  vala,  mathi  thattu  vala,  and  mathi  chala  vala, 
was  introduced  by  a  very  few  of  the  fishermen.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  when  the  sardine  and  mackerel 
approach  the  shore,  these  new  nets  are  made  use  of,  with  the 
result  that  the  tremendous  noise,  which  is  the  sequel  of  the 
ianovationi  is  just  sufiicient  to  scatter  the  shoals  of  all  the 
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kinds  of  fislies  that  are  near  the  shore,  and  to  scare  them 
away  to  the  depths,  where  we  do  not  venture  in  our  small 
boats. 

'*  This  mode  of  fishing"  with  the  thattu  vala  is  briefly  as 
follows  :  A  small  boat  with  three  or  four  men,  and  a  pretty 
long  sheet  of  this  net,  consisling  of  some  half-a-dozen  small 
pieces  joined  together  edgewise,  would  quite  do.  As  soon 
as  these  boatmen  come  upon  a  shoal  of  mackerel  or  sardine, 
they  put  the  net  (liaving  weights  and  floats  on  either  side) 
all  round  the  shoal  like  a  fence.  Soon  nfter  this  the  boatmen 
set  up  a  tremendous  noise  by  beating  the  sides  of  the  boats 
with  oars,  rudder,  and  sticks  pspecially  adapted  for  it,  and  by 
throwing  the  plumbs  violently  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure. 
The  tumult  and  hurly  and  burly  thus  created  by  them  frighten 
the  fish,  and  s;atti  r  them  away  in  ail  directions,  witli  the 
result  that  the  mnjority  of  them  escape  by  jumping,  and 
very  few  g^t  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  die 
hanging.  The  remaining  fish,  and  also  those  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbour! J ood,  hasten  to  take  shelter  in  the  depths, 
where  ordinary  fishermen  do  not  go. 

"  By  this  the  innovators  not  only  fail  to  get  enough  of  fish 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public,  but  they  also  deprive 
ordinary  boatsmen  like  us  of  an  honest  game.  The  result 
of  the  working  with  the  thattu  vala  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows ; — 

(i)  The  snppb/  of  fish  becomes  limited 
(•^)  The  price  of  the  fish  rose  ver}'  high. 

(3)  The  poor  are  unable  to  buy  and  eat  them. 

(4)  No  fish    manure  was    prepared    for  the  last  two  or 

three  years. 

(5)  A  decline  in  the  fish-curing  industry. 
(6"!  Vegetation  becomes  a  failure. 

(7)  Sev^^re    loss    to    the    contractors,    to    the  European 

agents  eui^aged  in  the  preparation  of  fish  manure. 

(8)  Poverty  among  boat- owners  and  tish-curers. 

**  Experienced  boatmen,  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  the  old  and  new  system,  have  more  than  once  convened 
meetings,  and  resolved  to  put  a  st^p  to  the  new  mode  of  fish- 
ing; but  the  innovators,  contenting  themselves  tliat  they  are 
in  a  position  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  small  game  they 
get  at  the  rxpense  of  a  petty  sum,  often  break  loose  from 
the  resolution,  and  have  recourse  to  the  new  practice,  to  bring 
abont  the  ruin  of  the  ordinal y  fishermen  like  us.  Any  and 
fvery  ordinary  boatman,  from  Tanur  to  Mattool,  will  admif 
that  the  innovation  is  the  source  of  poverty  among  fishermen. 
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The  mere  fact  that,  in  every  important  village,  public 
meetings  of  both  Mnkuvers,  Christians,  and  Moplahs,  have 
been  held  to  pass  unanimous  resolutions,  prohibiting  the 
purchase  of  the  fish  brought  by  the  innovators,  would  show 
that  the  fishermen  in  general  have  set  their  face  against  it, 
and  are  doiag  their  best  to  discourage  the  practice. 

"  In  deprecating  the  thattu  vala  system,  we  beg  most 
respectfully  to  mention  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  old 
and  established  method  of  fishing.  The  operation  is  one 
without  any  disturbaoe^*.  The  shoal  of  fish  enter  the 
cone-like  net  in  a  body,  and,  as  the  net  is  raised,  the  fishes 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  net.  By  this  we  do  not  in  any  way 
disturb  another  body  of  fish  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
with  which  our  companion  boatmen  are  engaged.  The 
remainder  of  the  fish,  that  did  not  enter  the  net  at  the  outset, 
can  be  caught  by  the  same  boatman  who  has  lost  it,  or  by 
his  neighbour  without  any  room  for  complaint.  Almost 
every  kind  of  fish  can  be  caught  in  the  nets  used  by  us, 
whereas  by  the  thattu  vala  only  mackerel  and  sardine  could 
be  caught. 

"  An  ordinary  pair  of  fishing  boats,  with  all  its  requisites, 
would  cost  us  something  between  Rs.  3,000  and  Rs.  4,000. 
Your  honour  may  be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that,  if  the  thattu  vala  method  of  fishing  was  a  thriving 
or  lucrative  job,  we  could  have  as  well  kept  a  thattu  vala 
at  the  expense  of  Rs.  30  or  Rs.  40,  and  competed  with  the 
innovators,  instead  of  renewing  our  old  and  costly  method. 
If  all  of  OS  were  to  substitute  thattu  vala  for  our  own  costly 
nets,  the  consequence  would  be  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
mouths,  all  the  fishes  that  approach  the  shore  would  disappear 
from  the  sea,  and  take  refuge  in  the  depths. 

''  In  these  circumstances  we  most  humbly  beg  your 
honour  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  the  discontinuance 
of  the  thattu  vala,  which  will  be  a  source  of  an  everlastine* 
welfare  among  the  fishing  classes." 

November  4^/j.~By  road  from  Tellicherry  to  Oannanore. 
To  Colonel  Burton,  commanding  the  25th  Madras  Infantry, 
whose  recent  successful  efforts  in  enlisting  Moplahs  is  well 
known,  I  am  indebted  for  the  series  of  photographs,  from 
which  the  illustrations  of  the  Cannanore  fish  industry  were 
reproduced.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  study,  by  anthro- 
pometric methods,  the  physique  of  the  Moplah  sepojs,  who 
have  become  most  amenable  to  discipline,  while  training  and 
good  diet  have  improved  their  physique,  which  was  good  at 
the  commencement.     But  the  time  of  my  visit  was  not  wel] 
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selected,  as  many  of  them  were  suffering  from  the  painful 
and  febrile  results  of  plague  inoculation  prior  to  their  transfer 
to  an  infected  locality  (Bangalore).  However,  I  append 
(Table  IV)  the  results  of  measurement  of  eighteen  indivi- 
duals. As  was  inevitable  in  a  community  recruited  by 
converts  from  various  classes,  the  sepoys  afforded  an  interest- 
ing study  in  varied  colouration,  stature,  and  nasal  configura- 
tion. One  very  dark-skinned,  and  platyrhine  individual, 
indeed,  had  a  nasal  index  of  92. 

TABLE  IV. 


Moplah 

Measurements, 

1 

-  a 

o 

'o 

Shoulders  : 
cm^. 

Chest ;  cm. 

1- 

.S-g 

Original  home. 

17 

164-1 

39-9 

75 
81 
83-5 

68 

5  months  ... 

Ernad          taluk. 

18 
19 

168-6 
165-6 

38-9 

72 

10     „ 

Walavanad     ,, 

40 '9 

72 

12     „        ... 

Ernad              ,, 

19 
19 

161      1        42-2 

81 

71 

72 

12     „         ... 

>, 

168 

39^7 
39-8 

82-5 
82-5 

1^  year     ... 

>, 

19 

171-1 

67 

7  months  ... 

"                   >> 

20 

173-2 

42^1 

88-5 

86 

11     „        ... 

Walavanad      „ 

1  20 

163-4 

40-1 

42-6 

85-5 

75 

70 

3  years 
3     „ 

Cochin. 

20 

166^6 

- 

78 

Ernad         taluk. 

20 

1 

165 

40-5 

81-5 

74 

11  months... 

.  Ponnani          „ 

|20 
1  21 

1 

21 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 

164-8 

37-3 

77-5 
86 

60 

2i  years   ... 

Ernad 

169-8 

40-8 

75 

li     „        ... 

Walavanad     „ 

166-6 
162^4 
165-4 
165^2 

38-8 

80-5 

72 

2       „ 

3)                              JJ 

39 
38-9 

40-8 

89-5 

79 

4       „ 

Ernad              ,, 

83-5 

82 

1|     „         ... 

Ponnani           „ 

84-5 

64 

8  months  ... 

Erndd              ,, 

165 

42-5 

85 

78  1  10     „ 

';                              )> 

169-4 

41 

86-5 

71     3  years     ... 

)'                            >j 
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The  fisli-euring  yard,  and  fisliermen^s  huts,  are  sifcnated, 
away  from  the  town,  at  the  southern  extrerniry  of  the 
irunioipal  limits ;  and,  to  reach  it,  a  walk  along  the  sea-shore, 
on  firm  sand  left  by  the  ont-going  tide,  was  necessary. 
Discarded  on  the  beach  were  parrot -fishes  {Trtrof/on.)^  Tria- 
canthus,  and  Ufcwna,  in  company  with  dead  Crustacea  {Matuta^ 
f  Nepfunus,  and  Ocypoda)^  and  the  shells  of  the  boring  molluse 
\  Pholas.  The  Tetrodons,  known  by  natives  as  sea-frogs,  owing 
to  the  noiso  which  they  make  when  caught,  are  said  to  be  veiy 
indigestible,  or  even  poisonous.  Annelid  worms  were  being 
caught  for  bait,  between  tide-marks,  by  means  of  small  fish 
held  over  the  mouths  of  their  burrows  to  entice  them  to  the 
surface,  and  stored  in  half  cocoanut  shells.  Fishermen  were 
busy  repairing  their  nets,  and  sales  of  fresh  fish,  displayed 
on  the  sand  or  in  little  boats,  were  being  conducted  amid  a 
buzzing  accompaniment  of  flins,  and  the  usual  environment 
of  crows.  Drying  on  the  sand,  in  large  numbers,  were 
mackerel,  of  which  a  considerable  shoal  had  arrived  a  few 
days  previously. 

The  yard  is  well  beyond  the  reach  of  the  monsoon  storms, 
and  approached  by  a  long,  sandy  lane  leading  to  the  main 
entrance.  It  is  the  property  of  Government,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cocoanut  trees  within  it  had  been  sold  by  auction 
on  a  three  years'  lease  for  twenty-nine  rupees.  The  ticket- 
holders  were  9  Moplahs,  1  Native  Christian,  and  61  Mukku- 
vans ;  and  the  Moplah  sheds  were  concentrated  together  at 
one  end  of  the  yard. 

The  prevailing  fishes  in  the  yard  were  mullan  (Squula), 
tholayan  { Trick itirus),  charla  mathi  [Clupea  fimbriatd)^ 
adavu  {Lactariu-s),  kola-kaien  (Dussumicrta),  and  amberta 
{Opiithopterus).  The  little  mullan  sometimes  arrives  o:ffi  the 
coast  in  large  shoals,  pursued  by  kora,  shark,  seir,  and 
other  big  fishes,  and  is  cured  for  local  consumption. 
Neatly  arranged  on  the  rlrying-ground  was  shark- flesh  in  the 
form  of  rosettes,  the  flesh  being  cut  in  wedge-shaptd  strips 
radiating  to  a  centre. 

The  appended  table  (Table  V)  shows  the  returns  of  the 
more  important  fishes  brought  to  the  ("annanore  yard  from 
189a  to  1898. 
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During  the  present  fishing  season  there  had  been  only  two 
fair  shoals  of  sardines,  yielding  113  and  107  maunds  respect- 
ively. The  last  good  season  for  sardines  was  four  years  ago, 
since  which  time  they  have  not  arrived  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  manure.  The  fishermen  maintain  that  the 
dearth  of  sardines  on  the  east  coast  is  due  to  the  absence,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  of  the  grey  ooze,  which  forms  the  sea- 
bottom  off  the  west  coast,  and  constitutes  the  main  food  of 
the  sardine.  This  ooze,  in  the  form  of  a  frothy  dark-grey 
scum,  was  being  rolled  in  by  a  heavy  ground-swell  during 
my  stay  at  Cannanore,  leaving  a  grey  pellicle  on  shore  as  the 
time  \7ent  out.  The  failure  of  the  sardine  fishery  is  attri- 
buted to  the  introduction  of  the  thattu  vala,  which  is  used 
by  a  few  Moplah  fishermen,  and  the  now  expected  petition 
on  the  subject  thereof  was  submitted.  A  superstition  prevails 
among  the  Moplahs  that,  if  sardines  are  placed  near  a 
Moplah  mosque  in  the  vicinity  of  the  yard,  a  failure  in  the 
fishery  will  result. 

A  quaint  Cannanore  custom  is  referred  to  by  Day,  who,* 
writing  in  1873,  states  that  ''at  Cannanore  the  Rajah's  cat 
appears  to  be  exercising  a  deleterious  influence  on  one 
branch  at  least  of  the  fishing,  viz.,  that  for  sharks.  It 
appears  that,  in  older  times,  one  fish  daily  was  taken  from 
each  boat  as  a  perquisite  for  the  Rajah's  cat,  or  the  '  poocha 
meen'  (cat-fish)  collection.  The  cats  apparently  have  not 
augmented  so  much  as  the  fishing  boats,  so  this  has  been 
commuted  into  a  money  payment  of  two  pies  a  day  on 
each  successful  boat.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Bajah  annu- 
ally  levies  a  tax  of  Es.  2-4-0  on  every  boat.  Half  of  the 
sharks'  fins  are  also  claimed  by  the  Rajah's  'poocha  meen' 
contractor." 

November  7th. — From  Cannanore  by  river  to  Bekal,  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  South  Oanara  district.  From  the 
landing-stage  my  despatch  box  was  reluctantly  carried  to 
the  traveller's  bungalow  by  a  very  dark,  short,  and  platyrhine 
Holeya.  The  Holeyas,  who  are  the  field  labourers  and 
former  agrestic  serfs,  are  to  South  Oanara  as  the  Oherumans 
and  Paniyans  are  to  Malabar.  The  Bekal  river,  which  was 
teeming  with  fish-fry,  would,  had  time  permitted,  have 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the  larval  and 

*  Bea  Fisheries  of  India,  1873. 
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post-larval  forms  of  ijhose  fishes,  wliich  come  up  the  river  for 
spawning  purposes. 

Erom  my  travelling  companion,  the  Manual  of  South 
Canara,  I  learn,  at  the  outset  of  a  visit  to  a  new  district, 
that  "  among  sea  and  estuary  fish  the  pomfret,  black  and 
white,  the  seer,  the  mullet,  and  the  whiting  are  the  favourites 
at  European  tables,  but  the  species  caught  in  the  greatest 
abundance  are  the  Indian  pilchard  ('  sardine  ')  and  the  Indian 
mackerel,  both  of  which  are  often  found  in  such  numbers 
that  a  large  surplus  remains  for  use  as  manure.  Now  that 
the  old-fashioned  rough  curing  with  salt-earth  has  been 
put  a  stop  to,  the  fish- curing  yards  provided  by  the  Salt 
Department  are  gradually  being  resorted  to,  and  a  brisk 
trade  in  salted  mackerel  appears  to  be  springing  up.  G-reat 
numbers  of  seer  and  other  large  fish  are  also  caught  by 
Ratnagiri  fishermen  in  the  open  sea,  and  brought  to  the 
South  Canara  yards  to  be  cured.  Besides  the  comparatively 
fine  class  of  fish  above  mentioned,  numbers  of  coarse  fish, 
such  as  the  dog-fish,  the  ray  and  the  hammer-headed  shark, 
are  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives. 

"  Oysters  are  met  with  all  along  the  coast,  the  best  being, 
perhaps,  the  small  oysters  on  the  rocks  about  the  islands  oE 
Udipi,  and  the  large  oysters  at  Coondapoor,  and  in  the  back- 
water at  Mogral  near  Kumbla." 

A  whale  {Balcenoptera  mdica,  the  great  Indian  fin-whale) 
was  thrown  up  on  shore  at  Mangalore  some  years  ago,  and  its 
skeleton,  with  the  whalebone,  is  preserved  in  the  Madras 
Museum. 

As  bearing  on  the  sea-fisheries  of  South  Canara,  the 
following  precis  of  correspondence  relating  thereto  may  be 
placed  on  record  : — 

In  1892  certain  members  of  the  fishing  community 
appealed  to  the  G-overnment  of  India  against  the  orders  of 
the  Madras  Grovernment  declining  to  withdraw  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  salt-earth  for  fish-curing  purposes.  The 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Grovernment  of  India  by  the 
local  Grovernment  with  the  remark  that,  both  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  of  the  public  revenue,  it  was  their  policy 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  salt-earth,  and  to  open  a  sufficient 
number  of  fish-curing  yards,  where  persons  would  be  free  to 
cure  fish  with  salt  issued  at  cost  price.  This  arrangement,  it 
was  pointed  out,  could  not  cause  any  hardship. 
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The  Grovernment  of  India  called  for  information  on  th© 
following  points : — 

(a)  What  number  of  persons  of  the  fisher  class  have 
abandoned  their  calling  since  the  present  system 
came  into  operatirm,  and  what  proportion  do 
they  bear  to  the  total  number  then  employed  ? 

(6)  What  quantity  of  fish  has  been  cured  in  the 
district  in  each  year  since  that  period  ? 

(c)  If  the  quantity  has  declined  naturally,   io  what 

cause  is  tlie  decline  due ;  and  fronri  what  source 
is  the  demand  met,  so  far  as  the  local  supply 
cannol  meet  it  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  average  price  of  salt  supplied  to  the 

fish-curing  yards;  wh^^nce  is  the  salt  bi-ou^ht; 
and  how  does  the  price  compare  with  the  cost  at 
which  the  fishers  were  able  to  cure  their  fish  ? 
{e)  Is  the  salt  supplied  tho   cheapest  procurable ;   and 
can  the  price  be  reduced  ? 

Meanwhile  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  W.  cS.  Caine  concerning  the  use  of  salt-earth 
by  fish-curers  on  the  Canara  Coast. 

The  Board  of  Revenue,  after  consulting  the  Collector  of 
South  Canara,  replied  to  the  various  questions  seriatim,  and 
reported  that  the  fishermen  of  South  Canara  have  not  been 
afi'ecterl  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  salt-earth  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  represented. 

In  1894  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  which  it  was  asked  whether  some  other  steps  could 
not  be  taken  to  promote  the  convenience  of  the  coast  fisher- 
men, and  to  safeguard  their  important  industry  :  and 
G(.vernment  was  requested  to  consider  in  what  reasonable 
way  the  fish-curers  on  the  Indian  Coast  could  be  relieved 
from  their  disabilities.  In  referring  this  despatch  to  the 
local  Government,  the  Government  of  India  invited  attention 
to  the  following  facts,  under  which  the  fish-curers  of  South 
Canara  were  distinctly  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  adjacent  district  of  North  Canara  :  — 

i.  Fish-curing  yards  are  more  numerous  in  North  than 
in  South  Canara. 
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2.  The  price  charged  by  Government  for  salt  issued  to 

fish-curing  yards  in  North  Canara  varied  from 
6  to  8  annas,  whereas,  in  the  yards  in  South 
Canara,  it  was  12  annas  and  1  rupee. 

3.  In  North  Canara   licenses   to   use  salfc-earth   were 

freely  issued  at  all  places  that  are  not  within 
ten  miles  of  a  curing  yard  ;  while,  in  South 
Canara,  the  use  of  salt-earth  w^as  altogether 
prohibited. 

The  Local  G-overnment,  after  calling  for  a  full  report, 
passed  tiie  following  orders  : — 

(«)  To  open  a  large  number  of  fish-curing  yards,  in 
which  the  curers  could  obtain  salt  at  a  low  price. 

(6)  That  the  cost  of  construction  and  repair  of  fish- 
curing  yards  be  borne  by  Grovernment. 

(c)  Eeduction  of  the  price  of  salt  to  10  annas  per 
maund. 

Finally,  the  Government  of  India  ruled  that  the  price  of 
salt  supplied  to  the  curers  should  be  reduced  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  transport,  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
salt-earth  has  prevented  them  from  using  an  article,  which 
they  obtained  free  of  cost.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  that 
the  price  of  salt  should  be  reduced  to  6  annas  8  pies  per 
maund. 

The  appended  statistics  (Table  YI)  are  interesting,  as 
showing  the  progressive  development  of  resort  to  the  curing 
yards  by  the  South  Canara  fishing  community.  In  review- 
ing these  statistics,  the  Board  of  Revenue  remark  that  ''  no 
information  is  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  fish  cured  in 
South  Canara  before  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  salt-earth 
in  1882  ;  but  it  appears  that,  in  the  three  previous  years  the 
imports  and  exports  of  salt  fish  had  averaged  21,827  maunds 
and  8,939  maunds,  respectively,  leaving  a  net  average  import 
of  12,888  maunds.  The  fish-curing  yards  reached  their 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity  in  the  four  years  ending  1^90-91, 
during  which  they  dealt  annually  with  a  little  over  100,000 
maunds  of  fish.  The  imports  and  exports  of  salt  fish  for  this 
period  averaged  19,802  and  27,559  maunds,  respectively. 
The  district  consequently,  instead  of  importing  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  population,  as  it  did  under  the  old  salt- 
earth  system,   had  become  able   to    export  a    considerable 
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surplus  of  cured  fish.  This  fact  is  conclusive  evidence  that, 
so  far  from  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  salt-earth  having 
injured  the  fish  industry,  it  has  done  exactly  the  reverse, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  better  quality  of  the  article  which 
the  fish-curing  yards  enabled  the  fishermen  to  turn  out, 
and  the  higher  price  it  commanded  stimulating  them  to 
greater  exertions.  Referring  to  a  decline  in  the  quantity 
of  the  fish  brought  to  the  yards,  commencing  in  1891-92, 
the  Board  continue :  "  There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  recent  decrease  is  due 
to  anything  except  accidental  fluctuations  in  the  shoals  of 
fish  arriving  on  the  coast,  combined  possibly  with  over- 
fishing in  the  estuaries  by  foul  means,  such  as  poison  and 
dynamite^^.  Mr.  Power  is  of  opinion  that  the  decline  in 
operations  in  1894-95  should  be  attributed,  not  to  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  use  of  salt-earth,  but  to  the  variable  nature 
of  the  fishing  seasons.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  statement 
of  one  of  his  Tahsildars,  who  reports  that  the  decrease  is  said 
to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  unfavourable  migration  of  herrings, 
and  to  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  catches.  As  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  inquiries  in  the  Mangalore  taluk,  Mr. 
Welsh  states  that  there  has  been  a  falling  oS*  in  the  catches 
of  sea  fish  due  to  the  failure  of  shoals  and  competition  by 
fi.shermen  of  other  districts,  and  that  the  catches  of  estuary 
fish  also  have  not  been  so  large  as  formerly.  The  Tahsildar 
pointed  out  to  him  a  place,  which  the  latter  knew  to  have 
been  swarming  with  fish  in  former  years,  but  where  few  are 
now  to  be  seen  owing  to  dynamite  having  been  used  for 
their  destruction.  Even  the  fishermen,  whom  the  Collector 
interviewed,  are  reported  to  have  attributed  the  decrease  at 
first  to  that  cause,  to  poison,  and  to  the  unusual  nets  used  by 
visitors,  and  to  have  said  not  a  word  about  the  prohibition 
to  use  salt-earth,  except  in  a  village  which  he  visited  on  the 
6th  June,  by  which  time  the  desirability  of  ascribing 
their  difficulties  to  the  salt-earth  prohibition  had  occurred 
to  them.'^ 


^^  In  addition  to  orthodox  nets  and  bait-fishing,  "  shooting  with  a 
Chittagong  bow,  or  bows  and  arrows,  capturing  by  means  of  bamboo 
labyrinths,  and  poisoning  the  water  by  Nux  vomica,  Cocculns  indicus, 
croton-oil  seed,  or  other  deleterious  substances,  are  all  common ;  also 
damming  up  and  lading  out  streams,  pnrse-nets  in  small  water-conrses, 
especially  in  rice  fields,  catching  by  the  hand  or  by  means  of  wicker 
baskets,  somewhat  resembling  the  eel  traps  of  Europe,  buif  which  are 
rapidly  pressed  down  over  the  fish  "  are  resorted  to  in  India — Day  :  Fishes 
of  Malabar. 
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TABLE  VI. 
South  Canara  Fish-curing  Statistics. 


— 

Number 
of  yards 
opened. 

Number 
of  yarcs 
at  work. 

Applica- 
tion. 

Fish 
cured. 

Salt 
issued. 

Half  year  ending  31st  March  1882      ... 

* 
1 

1 

1 

MDS. 

88 

MDS. 

6 

Do.               30tli  September  1882 

1 

... 

Do.               3l8t  March  1883     ... 

19 

2 

104 

524 

191 

Do.               30th  September  1883 

19 

3,716 

16 

5,749 

Do.               31st  March  1884     ... 

19 

9 

1,744 

18,411 

Do.               30th  September  1884 

19 

2 
10 

19 
2,608 

147 

20,617 

Do.               31st  March  1885     ... 

Do.               30th  September  1885 

19 

(9clo8ed) 
10 

3 
9 

110 

778 

131 

Do.                31st  March  188G     ... 

6,567 

66,477 

14,948 

Do.               30th  September  1886 

10 

9 

501 

5,894 

1,833 

1887-88      

12 

10 
10 
10 

8,508 

115,423 

19,387 

1888-89     

12 

8,591 

102,520 

17,204 

1889-90      

10 

10,030 

104,178 

14,782 

1890-91      

10 

10 
9 

11,312 

100,584 

16,033 

1891-92      

10 

9,592 

69,176 

10,706 

1892-93      

1893-94      

9 
9 

9 
9 

9,975 
10,074 

54,767 

7,540 

85,607 

11,227 

1894-95      

10 

9 

11,236 

71,560 

10,142 

In  Malabar  the  minimum  quantity  of  salt  given  out  to 
the  curers  is  five  seers,  in  South  Canara  one  seer.  In  the 
course  of  an  interview  with  the  fishermen,  in  1895,  the 
GoUeotor  gathered   that  they   were  labouring  under  certain 
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disadvantages  in  getting  their  fish  cared  in  the  yards,  among 
which  were : — 

1.  That  salt  is  not  at  present  issued  to  the  curers  in 

smaller  quantities  than  5  seers  ; 

2.  That,  if  the  fish  hr ought  is  below   a  certain  weight, 

it  is  kept  waiting  until  enough  is  got  to  make  up 
that  weight,  and  sometimes  rots  before  sufficient 
quantity  arrives,  and  has  to  be  thrown  away. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  grievances,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  explained  that  the  minimum  quantity 
of  salt  to  be  issued  was  fixed  at  5  seers,  to  avoid  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  value  of  any  less  quantity,  especially  when 
fractions  of  a  pie  were  involved,  as  the  general  rate  at  which 
salt  was  issued  ior  fish-curing  purposes  was  annas  8  per 
maund  (of  40  seers).  He  saw  no  objection  to  the  reduction 
of  the  quantity  to  one  seer,  as  it  might  tend  to  increase  the 
fish.-curing  operations,  and  encourage  small  curers  to  resort 
to  the  yards.  As  the  fish-curing  industry  has  become  an 
exceedingly  profitable  one  in  Malabar,  no  change  was,  in  his 
opinion,  called  for. 

Salt  for  the  South  Oanara  yards  is  obtained  from  Tuticorin, 
and  stored  in  a  dep6t  at  Mangalore,  whence  it  is  distributed 
to  the  various  yards. 

After  which  digression  I  return  to  Bekal,  where,  on  the 
way  to  the  curing-yard,  I  noticed  numbers  of  children  carry- 
ing on  their  heads  bundles  of  the  dried  stems  of  sunn-hemp 
{Orotalaria  juncea)^  which  is  cultivated  all  along  the  coast,  and 
used  for  the  extraction,  by  retting,  of  fibre  for  the  construction 
of  fishing  nets.  This  plant  was,  I  was  assured,  shown  to  the 
Ganja  Commission  as  ganja  {Cannabis  sativa,  Indian  hemp). 
The  yard,  situated  between  the  sea  and  the  main  trunk  road, 
was  fenced  in  by  a  triple  row  of  screw-pines  {Pandanus 
odoratusimus).  Drying  outside  the  yard  were  mackerel,  and 
cat-fish  and  kora  were  packed  ready  for  export  to  Colombo 
from  Cannanore,  whither  they  are  taken  by  pattamar  (lateen- 
rigged  sailing  craft). 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  yard  was  a  Roman  Catholio 
duffadar  in  receipt  of  Es  9  per  mensem.  The  ticket-holders, 
43  in  number,  were  all  Mukkuvans,  and,  as  a  relief,  in  the 
absence  of  the  much  abused  net,  I  heard  no  complaint  about 
the  thattu  vala.  A  few  of  the  fishermen  own  cocoanut  topes 
(groves  or  orchards),  and  borrow  money  from  Moplah  traders 
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during  the  slack  season  for  their  maintenance  and  carrying 
out  repairs  of  their  nets.  The  boats,  forty  in  number,  are 
made  of  aini,  pun  [Calophyllum  to^nentosuni)^  and  champak 
{Michelia  Champa ca).  The  equipment  for  a  pair  of  boats  is, 
I  was  told,  four  cotton  nets,  and  a  single  hemp  net. 

The  drying  ground  was,  as  regards  fish,  an  absolute  blank, 
and  the  solo  evidence  of  the  object  of  the  yard  was  in  the 
form  of  dried  scales  of  bony  fishes  lyiag  scattered  about. 
Big  fish  are  said  to  predominate  over  small  at  Bekal,  with  kora 
as  the  main  source  of  steady  income,  though  good  prices  are 
realised  for  seir,  pomfret,  and  others.  Kora  sounds  are  sold  at 
4  to  6  annas  each,  and  cat-fish  sounds  at  I  to  2  pice  each. 
The  best  season  for  kora  is  in  August  and  September,  i.e., 
towards  the  close  of  the  South-west  monsoon. 

The  yard  statistics  showed  the  following  results  during 
the  last  four  yearn  :  (April — November.) 


Fish.         Salt. 

Value 
of  salt. 

1896  (April— November)       

1897  „                          

1898  „                         

1899  „                         

MDS. 

4,883 

4,972 

742 

2,532 

MDS. 

574 

721 

92 

357 

BS. 

358 

300 

38 
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The  year  1898  was  a  very  bad  one  for  the  fishermen. 
But,  during  the  present  year,  fishing  operations  have  been 
more  brisk,  and  good  hauls  of  cat-fish  and  kora  have  been 
secured.  The  last  good  season  for  sardines  was  1895,  when  it 
was  possible  to  drive  for  many  miles  along  the  coapt-line 
amid  the  unsavoury  surrounding  of  sardines  drj'ing  for 
manure.  Mackerel,  sardines,  and  munangu  {Engraulis)  are 
bought  up  for  manure  by  local  cultivators  of  tobacco,  which 
thrives  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  My  recollection  of  the 
manure-heaps  on  the  road  between  Bekal  and  Kaseragode  is 
still  vivid.  The  boats  brought  in,  during  the  time  of  my 
halt  at  Bekal,  amberta,  white  and  black  pomfret,  Trichiurus, 
mullan,  tholari,  young  cat-fish,  kora,  adavu  {Lactarius  deli- 
catulus),  soles,  kolaohi  or  kolakaien  {Dussumieria  acuta)  and 
prawns.  Nowhere,  during  my  tour,  did  I  see  prawns  caught 
in  such  large  numbers  as  at  Tanur,  and  they  are  tsaid  to  be 
most  abundant   in  South  Malabar.     Devilled  prawns,   soles, 
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whiting,  and  pomfret  were  a  grateful  addition  to  camp  dietary 
in  a  district  not  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  its  mutton. 

Dredging  during  two  days  realised  a  number  of  molluscan 
shells,  coarse  in  contrast  with  those  from  stations  further  south, 
and  consisting  mainly  of  bivalves  from  a  neighbouring  shell 
bed.  A  very  similar  shell-bank  was  found  by  the  dredge  oif 
Kasaragode,  whither  we  proceeded  on  November  iOth.  Here 
again,  the  thattu  vala  is  not  used,  as  the  fishermen,  both 
Mukkuvan  and  Moplah,  believe  that  it  permanently  frightens 
the  fish  away,  and  harmony  prevails.  The  ticket-holders  in 
the  yard,  33  in  number,  were  all  Moplahs.  The  large., 
spacious  yard,  with  the  salt-shed  in  the  middle,  is  situated  on 
an  isolated  sand-spit  near  the  mouth  of  a  tidal  river,  where 
pattamars  were  taking  in  a  cargo  of  fish  consigned  to 
Mangalore.  The  yard,  on  the  occasion  of  my  inspection, 
contained  a  mean  show  of  fish,  kora,  small  sharks  and  cat- 
fishes,  and  mackerel;  from  a  recent  small  shoal,  stacked  in 
parallel  rows,  and  covered  over  by  six  layers  of  coir  matting. 
The  only  grievance  was  the  absence  of  sardines  during  the 
last  few  years,  which  the  Moplahs  accept  philosophically,  and 
attribute  to  the  act  of  Grod.  As  we  were  leaving  the  yard, 
a  single  boat  arrived,  with  a  few  handfuls  of  nettalu  [Engrau" 
lis ;  white  bait)  as  the  poor  result  of  six  hours^  fishing  ;  but 
the  crew  were  made  happy  with  a  pour  boire^  wherewith  to 
drown  their  disappointment  in  arrack. 

November  11th  and  \2th — A  "  musical  ride  "  in  a  manjil 
from  Kasaragode  to  M^angalore,  with  a  halt  at  Manjeshwar, 
where  I  was  greeted,  on  arrival  at  the  travellers'  bungalow, 
by  the  vinaceous- rod-backed  batrachian  Ra7ia  malabarica, 
which  never  appears  on  the  east  coast. 

Mangalore,  the  chief  town  of  the  South  Oanara  district, 
is  situated  on  an  extensive  backwater  formed  by  the  eonver- 
gent  mouths  of  the  N6travati  and  Grurpur  rivers  into  which 
Arabian  bdgdlas  and  country  sailing-craft  enter  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  town  abounds  in  church  bells  and 
Native  Christian  females,  who,  on  festal  days,  and  on  the 
way  to  church,  may  be  recognised  by  the  white  mantle  (vol), 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  covers  the  entire  body. 
More  interesting,  however,  from  an  ethnological  standpoint, 
was  a  small  party  of  dark-skinned  Koragas,  who,  until  recent 
years,  wore  a  primitive  garment  of  leaves,  now  replaced  by 
a  more  up-to-date  cotton  cloth.  '*  This  tribe,"  the  Manual  tells 
us,  "  is  divided  into  three  clans — the  Ande  or  Ada  Koragas, 
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Vastra  Koragas^  and  Soppu  or  Soppina  Koragas.  Pormerly 
tlie  first  mentioned  was  considered  so  unclean  tiiat  they  were 
not  permitted  to  spit  on  the  public  way,  but  had  a  pot 
suspended  from  the  neck,  which  they  used  as  a  spittoon/'  It 
was  noticeable  that,  as  I  passed  down  the  line  during  my 
inspection,  the  females,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  removed  the 
cotton  wrapper  with  which  their  bosoms  were  covered. 

Mangalore  indulges  in  three  fish-curing  yards,  of  which 
the  Bokkai)atnam  yard  was  selected  for  inspection.  The  yard 
is  divided  into  neat  oblong  blocks,  one  for  each  curer,  with 
boundary  railings  of  cocoanut  leaves,  and  a  central  track 
leading  to  the  salt  dep6t.  For  night  work  a  lamp  was  fixed 
OB  the  top  of  a  long  pole  outside  each  shed.  Hanging  on  tbe 
wall  of  the  yard  office,  my  inspecting  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  saw  of  a  saw-fish,  which,  on  enquiry,  was  said  to  be  used 
as  a  "  threatening  instrument  "  in  the  yard.  The  ticket- 
holders  were  nine  Moplahs  and  thirteen  Mogers  (Tulu  fisher- 
men). Some  of  the  Mogers,  I  was  informed,  use  the  thattu 
vala  (or  dchi  vala),  which  forms  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
local  indignation  meetings.  A  few  years  ago  the  hated  nets 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  a  protest 
against  their  employment.  A  free  fight  ensued,  with  the 
result  that  nineteen  individuals  were  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
Es.  50  and  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Working  in  the  yard  were  a  number  of  Holeiya  cooly 
women,  clad  in  areca  palm  caps,  blue  body-cloth,  stained  and 
dirty,  but  hanging  in  graceful  folds,  heavy  brass  and  leaden 
bangles,  brass  and  bead  necklets,  and  cad j an  rolls  in  the 
dilated  ear-lobes. 

The  fishery  returns  during  corresponding  periods  of  the 
last  four  years  showed  the  following  results  : — 

1896  (April  1st  to  November  12th)      ..      4,173  manmis. 

1897  do.  ..      2,642 

1898  do.  ..      3,667 

1899  do.  ..      8,405         „ 

The  present  season  was  a  good  one,  as  compared  with 
recent  years,  and  the  increase  in  fishing  operations  was 
attributed  to  good  catches  of  mackerel,  and  to  the  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  yard,  with  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
curers.  The  most  plentiful  fish  in  the  yard,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  were  mackerel,  manungu,  sharks,  seir,  skates,  and 
pomfret.  Fish  are  said  to  be  imported  into  Mangalore  from 
the  Kurrachee  coast  to  the  value  of  Es.  50,000  to  Es.  60,000 
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annually.  The  godowns  (warehouses)  of  several  Moplah 
merchants,  which  I  visited,  contained  considerable  stores  of 
fish-manure  for  coffee-planters,  and  sharks,  oat-fish,  kora, 
and  mackerel,  ready  for  shipment  to  Colombo. 

For  the  appended  statistics  (Tables  VII  and  VIII) 
relating  to  the  Mangalore  trade  in  fish,  shark-fins,  and 
fish-maws,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  J.  McFarlan,  Agent  to 

Messrs.  Arbuthnot  k  Co. 

TABLE  VII. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Salted  Fish  exported  from  Mangalore 
to  Colombo,  1892-99. 


Salt.fish. 

Fish-manare. 

1892-93 

LBS. 

1,723,406 

BS. 

1,38,365 

TONS. 

CWT. 

BS. 

1893-94 

1,812,660 
1,717,534 

1,71,086 

... 

1894-95 

1,41,734 

29 

11 

12 

889 
108 

1 

1895-96 

2,340,386 

2,33,291 
1,43,154 

3 

1896-97 

1,449,281 



\  1897-98 

1,942,413 

1,92,430 

1898-99 

2,635,990 

2,87,817 

... 
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November  \hth,  IQth.  From  Mangalore  to  Malpe.  In 
crossing  the  Parvanjee  river  by  the  ferry-boat,  an  enormous 
shoal  of  big  rhizostomids  was  noticed.  The  chuttram  (rest- 
house)  at  Malpe  is  situated  within  easy  range  of  the  stench 
from  the  curing-yard,  which  was  wafted  southward  as  the 
daily  sea-breeze  set  in,  and  permeated  both  food  and  cloth- 
ing. In  front  of  the  chuttram  is  an  extensive  tidal  mud- 
flat,  whereon  do  assemble,  both  by  day  and  night,  quarrel- 
some, hoarse-voiced,  low-bred  and  ownerless  pariah  dogs, 
glutted  with  a  surfeit  of  fish  dietary.  This  flat,  apart  from 
dogs,  was  crowded  with  the  mud-loving  moUuses  Cerithium^ 
Nerita^  and  TeJeoCopium,  and  the  calling  crab  Gelasimus. 
The  shells  of  Telescopium  I  have  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of 
Narrikdl,  near  Cochin,  looking  like  the  spikes  of  the  hel- 
mets of  a  submerged  British  Regiment. 

To  Malpe,  during  the  fishing  season,  come  fishermen 
with  a  flotilla  of  keeled  and  outrigged  sailing  boats  from 
Eatnagiri  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Hither  also  come 
fishermen  from  Groa,  who  can  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  copper  hue  of  their  skin,  and  rosary  of  black  and 
white  beads,  often  supplemented  by  a  red  bead  necklet. 
The  Goanese  fishermen  migrated  to  Malpe  owing  to  the 
disturbances  and  political  troubles  in  Portuguese  India 
in  1895.  The  reasons  given  by  the  Eatnagiri  fishermen 
for  coming  southward  are  that  fish  are  not  so  abundant 
off  their  own  coast,  competition  is  keener,  and  salt  more 
expensive.  Moreover,  the  crystals  of  Bombay  salt  are  too 
large  for  successful  curing,  and  ''  do  not  agree  with  the  fish, 
of  which  the  flesh  is  turned  black. '^  If,  they  said  contemp- 
tuously, they  were  to  sun-dry  fish  by  the  local  method, 
their  people  would  chaff  them  for  bringing  back,  not  fish, 
but  dried  cow-dung  for  fuel.  It  is  noted  in  the  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Salt  Department,  1894-95,  that  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  salt  issued  to  fish  cured  was  due  to  the 
peculiar  method  of  curing  adopted  by  the  Eatnagiri  fisher- 
men, which  requires  a  large  proportion  of  salt.  In  the 
system  of  curing  as  adopted  by  them,  big  fishes  are  split 
longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and, 
after  the  salt  has  been  sprinkled  on  by  hand,  neatly  stacked 
in  alternate  layers  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Salt  is 
applied  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Ist  day,  5  seers — 1  maund  of  fish. 
2i).d  day,  5  seers — 1  maund  of  fish. 
3rd  day,  3  seers — 1  ma  and  of  fish. 
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The  fish  are  then  allowed  to  remain  without  further 
treatment,  amid  red-eyed  blue-bottle  flies  and  maggots, 
until  the  tenth  day,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  shed  outside 
the  yard,  and  are  ready  to  be  sent  away.  Fish  thus  cured 
can,  it  is  said,  be  kept  for  many  months  without  deteriorat- 
ing. The  local  fishermen,  who  resort  to  sun-drying,  apply 
salt  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  8  if  the  fish  is  quite  fresh,  and 
1 :  7  if  it  is  slightly  tainted.  Spoiled  fish  is  not  brought  into 
the  yard,  but  dried  outside,  and  sold  for  manure. 

The  Eatnagiri  boats  go  well  out  of  sight  of  land  to  the 
fishing  ground,  where  they  catch  seir,  pomfret,  kora,  and 
other  big  fish  near  the  surface,  and  sharks  in  deeper  water. 
The  fishing  entails  hard  work,  as  the  boats  return  to  the 
shore  about  10  a.m.,  and  start  off  again  between  1  and 
2  P.M.,  to  remain  at  sea  until  the  following  morning. 
Through  the  night  2  men  sleep,  2  men  keep  a  look-out  for 
boats  and  steamers  fouling  the  nets,  and  2  men  take  charge 
of  the  nets  from  a  small  rowing  boat.  If  the  fisliing  is  not 
good  near  head-quarters,  the  Eatnagiri  boats  may  go  as  far 
as  Mangalore.  In  this  case,  to  prevent  decomposition  from 
setting  in  before  their  return,  to  the  Malpe  yard,  they 
sprinkle  over  the  fish  a  little  "  bazar  salt,^'  which  they  take 
in  the  boat  with  them.  To  the  Eatnagiri  fishermen  the  seir 
is  the  most  valuable  and  lucrative  fish,  and  they  say  that  it 
does  not  pay  them  to  come  so  far  from  home,  and  fish  for 
the  smaller  kinds.  Under  existing  arrangements,  by  which 
clashing  of  interests  is  avoided,  the  fishery  at  Malpe  is 
divided  into  two  zones,  viz  ,  the  deep  sea  fished  by  the  large 
Eatnagiri  boats,  and  the  shallow  littoral  water  by  the  smaller 
local  and  Groa  boats,  which  frequently  catch  good  hauls  of 
the  smaller  fishes  between  the  belt  of  islands  and  the  shore, 
where  there  is  sufficient  depth  to  admit  steamers  of  light 
draft,  e,g.^  the  Sheppard  coasters.  On  the  Daria  Bahadur- 
ghur  island  a  new  light-house  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  I 
foresee  that  the  light  thereof  ma}^,  in  bad  seasons  due  to 
natural  causes,  be  charged  with  frightening  away  the  shoals. 

The  establishment  at  Malpe  consists  of  a  Sub-inspector 
(also  in  charge  of  the  abkdri  depot),  three  yard  peons,  and 
two  peons  in  the  salt  golah  (warehouse)  outside  the  yard. 
The  curers  were  as  follows  :— 

R      "sjf  V  (\  Resorted  to 

^             *  3^ard  this  year. 
(a)  Eatnagiri — 

Hindu 41  16 

Muhammadan            .,41  15 
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Eegistered. 

Eesorted  to 
yard  this  year. 

(5)  Local— 

Muhammadan 

..      80 

52 

Christian 

,.      41 

33 

Billava 

6 

3 

Moger 

2 

1 

The  Billavas,  who  are  the  nnmerieally  largest  caste  in 
the  district,  are  the  hereditary  toddy-drawers,  but  many  of 
them,  at  the  present  day,  are  agriculturists  and  labourers. 

The  coolies  in  the  yard  were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  busy 
stuffing  split  and  gutted  mackerel  with  salt.  After  gutting, 
the  fish  are  taken  down  to  the  sea  in  baskets,  thrown  into  a 
rope  crate,  and  swung  in  the  water  between  two  men.  They 
are  then  returned  to  the  baskets,  each  of  which  has  the  curer's 
number  marked  on  it,  and  taken  to  the  yard  to  be  cured. 
On  shore,  where  the  guts  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  were 
a  host  of  gulls  and  terns.  From  the  meshes  of  the  nets 
were  extracted  various  univalve  shells  inhabited  by  hermit- 
crabs.  Rejected  on  shore  were  Triancanthi  and  flattened 
jelly-fishes.  Very  abundant  between  tide-marks  was  a  star- 
fish (Astropecten),  which,  in  its  progress,  left  a  complex 
trail,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  colonial  gastropod  Rotellou 
vestiariaj  and  the  sand  pellets  thrown  out  from  the  burrows 
of  the  busy  Oelasimus.  Drying  on  shore,  without  previous 
salting,  were  great  piles  of  mackerel  for  future  sale  as 
manure ;  and  I  was  summoned  from  the  dinner-table  to 
inspect,  amid  these  piles,  the  carcase  of  an  immense  skate 
(Trygon)y  whose  last  act,  as  she  lay  dying  on  the  sandj^was 
to  continue  the  species  by  bringing  forth  twelve  young  ones, 
who  were  promptly  salted. 

The  fish  in  the  yard  consisted  mainly  of  seir,  mackerel, 
yonng  skates  removed  ex  utero,  cat-fishes,  pomfret,  muUan, 
manungu,  '  soles/  amberta,  kora,  and  trichiurus.  Seir,  mac- 
kerel, and  pomfret  are  said  to  be  in  full  roe  in  December. 

In  the  fishing  village,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
curing-yard,  the  population  dwells  in  quarters  according  to 
class,  and  forms  separate  communities,  each  with  its  own 
beliefs  and  superstitions,  mode  of  life,  and  dietary.  The 
huts  are  situated  beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  yellow- fruited 
cocoanuts,  and  the  village  is  intersected  by  fresh-water 
channels  used  for  the  purpose  of  ablution  and  drinking.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  village,  on  the  seaward  side,  the  owner 
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of  a  coffee-shop  was  daily  doing  a  brisk  business  in  unalco- 
holic  drinks  and  light  refreshments.  A  Native  Christian 
eurer,  who  interviewed  me,  told  me  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
recent  six  days'  good  catch  of  mackerel,  he  hoped  to  make  a 
clear  profit  of  Rs.  50,  and  to  secure  a  profit  of  Rs.  200 — 
Es.  300  on  the  whole  season.  The  profit  depends  much  on 
the  state  of  the  market  at  Colombo ;  the  value  of  mackerel 
ranging  between  Rs.  1-6-0  and  Es.  3  per  1,000. 

My  arrival  at  Malpe  was  well  timed,  so  as  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  return  of  shoaling  mackerel.  The  best  catches 
of  fish,  during  the  present  season,  as  recorded  in  the  yard 
returns,  were  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Big. 

Small. 

Salt. 

Salt  value. 

October  30 

MDS. 

159 

MDS. 

593 

MDS. 

114 

BS. 

47 

November  4  . 

224 

2,154 

322 

134 

5  . 

404 

1,346 

200 

83 

6  . 

269 

922 

224 

93 

7  . 

233 

430 

137 

57 

9  . 

468 

444 

159 

66 

12  . 

162 

1,025 

159 

66 

14  . 

732 

532 

187 

78 

16  . 

51 

40 

56 

23 

17  . 

162 

1,235 

205 

85 

18  . 

61 

1,144 

178 

74 

19  . 

4 

1,945 

267 

111 

The  big  fishes  were  mostly  seir,  and  the  small  mackerel. 
On  the  19th  the  Eatnagiri  fishermen  were  not  out,  as,  after 
a  series  of  successful  hauls,  they  ceased  operations  on  account 
of  the  moonlight,  and  beached  their  boats,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  coating  of  oil.  The  release  from  sea-work  was  celebrated 
by  an  open-air  smoking  concert  with  band  and  wild  choruses. 

On  November  18th  a  big  haul  of  mackerel,  with  coinci- 
dent youthful  sharks,  was  brought  ashore  several  miles  south 
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of  Malpe  about  midnight,  and  gutted  immediately.  At 
6  A.M.  on  the  following  morning  a  procession  of  coolies  was 
discovered,  each  with  a  basket-load  of  fish  on  his  head, 
making  their  way  to  the  yard  ;  and  the  procession,  in  a  con- 
tinual stream  to  and  fro,  lasted  until  10  a.m.  While  the 
introduction  of  the  great  mass  of  fish,  and  distribution  of  salt 
were  going  on,  dried  and  cured  fish  were  being  passed  out 
of  the  yard  by  measure  or  weighment,  and,  to  add  to  the 
pressure  of  work,  the  Eatnagiri  boa^s,  with  sails  swelled 
before  the  gentle  breeze,  arrived  ashore  with  their  haul  of 
big  fishes. 

Another  big  haul  of  mackerel,  which  I  witnessed,  was 
caught  at  10  a.m.  four  miles  south  of  Malpe,  and  did  not 
reach  the  yard  until  5  p.m.,  by  which  time  the  flesh  was,  from 
exposure  to  the  sun,  of  indifferent  quality  as  compared  with 
that  of  mackerel  brought  to  the  yard  from  a  catch  two  hours 
previously  close  in  shore  off  the  fishing  village.  The  charges 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  mackerel  brought 
from  the  more  distant  locality  were,  as  summed  up  hj  a 
fish-curer,  as  follows  : — 


Gutting 

. .   2^  annas 

pei 

'  1,000. 

Washing 

. .   2    pies 

jf 

Transport  by  boat 

..    9       „ 

ff 

Transport  to  yard 

. .     J  anna 

>> 

Salting 

. .  about  2    annas 

j> 

Washing 

. .     1  anna 

»f 

Drying 

..     ..  i  ,, 

>y 

Turning 

. .   2    pies 

)j 

Transport  to  outside 

yard       ..2       „ 

)> 

During  the  census  week,  December  1st  to  7th,  1899,  the 
quantities  of  mackerel  caught  in  the  Udipi  circle,  in  which 
Malpe  is  situated,  were  as  follows  :— 

Number. 

December  Ist      . .  1,240,673 

„         2nd 1,914,396 


3rd 

4th 
5th 
6th 

7th 


Total  number 


1,490,462 

1 ,272,747 

648,700 

386,165 

290,304 

7,243,447 


Total  maunds 


13,681 
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In  his  report  on  the  census,  the  Assistant  Inspector  writes 
that  '*  the  coast  line  of  the  Udipi  circle  is  about  66  miles, 
and  this  distance  was  divided  into  22  sections.  Every  boat, 
which  brought  fish  to  the  sea-shore  or  to  the  backwater 
crossing  a  bar,  both  day  and  night,  was  closely  examined, 
and  both  the  number  and  average  weight  were  recorded  in  a 
register.  The  catches  would  have  been  even  greater,  but 
for  cloudy  weather  and  rough  sea  on  two  days.  The  heavy 
catches  were  by  means  of  deep-sea  nets,  called  maribala  or 
rampini,  from  Goa.  These  nets  are  used  in  some  cases  by 
local  men  also,  but,  when  Goa  men  are  employed,  the  agree- 
ment between  them  and  the  local  curers  is  that  they  should 
receive  1,000  rupees  for  every  33  trips,  or  one  rupee  for  every 
1,000  mackerel ;  the  price  for  the  other  kinds  of  fish  being 
settled  at  the  time  of  catch  according  to  demand. 

As  I  have  already  done  in  the  case  of  sardines,  I  place  on 
record  the  statistics  of  the  mackerel  and  seir  fisheries 
throughout  South  Canara  and  Malabar,  from  north  to 
south,  during  the  three  years  1896^98, 

A.  MACKEREL. 


I 

Yard. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

Gangoli             

23,562 

2,977 

4,267 

Hankarkotta 

.. 

20,717 

4,784 

6,989 

Malpe    . . . 

.. 

36,583 

9,549 

26,715 

Bokkapatna 

4,505 

334 

1,983 

Ullal      ... 

2,571 

465 

1,831 

Manjeshwar 

3,126 

357 

5,850 

Kumbla 

2,753 

410 

2,347 

Kasergode 

.. 

1,631 

697 

2,776 

Bekal     ... 

.. 

4,300 

512 

1,340 

Hosdrug 

361 

38 

608 

Mangalore 

1,614 

195 

1,169 

Taikadpara 

95 

152 

524 

Madai 

2,811 

497 

10,341 

Azhikal 

1,607 

402 

4,713 

Baliapatam 

.. 

2,949 

671 

5,017 

Cannauore 

.. 

11,231 

3,028 

17,678 

Tellicherry 

17,950 

5,055 

23,794 

Kuriohi 

2,862 

1,261 

8,424 

Madakarai 

4,885 

925 

5,243 

Badagara 

.. 

8,554 

3,104 

8,294 

Quilandi 

13,909 

7,926 

18,253 

Elathur 

1,269 

1,894 

3,135 

j  Pudiappu 

3,445 

1,882 

4,840 
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A.  UACKER'EL-^contmued. 


Yard. 

189('.. 

1897. 

1898. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

Calicut,  I^orth              

3,394 

4,376 

12,481 

Calicut,  South               

3,175 

2,152 

5,422 

Beypore,  North 

1,147 

950 

1,893 

Beypore,  South            

4,722 

2,803 

4,908 

Parpaugadi       

11,061 

2,198 

24,153 

Tanur     

4,667 

3,127 

41,525 

Paravannah      

7,101 

2,101 

9,060 

Kuttai 

3,979 

1,460 

10,049 

Ponnani             

11,187 

2,964 

15,202 

Puthu  Ponnani             

1,210 

8,359 

1,583 

Veliyangode 

1,696 

1,136 

6,663 

Palapatty          ...          

2.732 

1,596 

9,277 

Edakazhiyur 

5,785 

1,420 

18,943 

Chowghat          , 

4,545 

2,652 

19,660 

Blangad             

3,663 

1,454 

14,361 

Vadanapalli      

2,838 

1,886 

19,236 

Mannalankannu           

2,282 

1,002 

9,184 

Cochin 

2,872 

386 

935 

Kurikuzhi          

2,434 

611 

9,291 

Bemballore       ...         ... 

Total     ... 

77 

287: 

1,989 

253,857 

90,035 

401,946 

B.  SEIR. 


Yard. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

MDS. 

Gangoli             

19 

15 

5 

Hankarkotta 

23 

217 

30 

Malpe 

3,792 

4,096 

3,998 

Bokkapatna      

29 

91 

41 

Ullal       

8 

31 

... 

Manjeshwar      

278 

659 

64 

Kumbla             

98 

327 

38 

Kasergode         

... 

8 

... 

Bekal 

28 

72 

482 

Hosdrng 

20 

14 

283 

Mangalore         

56 

61 

51 

Taikadpara       

... 

Madai 

238 

... 

Azhikal 

67 

128 

28 

Baliapatam 

... 

... 

Cannanore 

618 

2,279 

21 

Tellicherry       

434 

2,145 

822 
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B.  SEIR — continued. 


Yard. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

MD8. 

MJDS. 

MDS. 

Kuriclii             

61 

262 

87 

Madakarai         

1,372 

27 

Badagara          

902 

1,127 

263 

Quilandi 

8 

249 

30 

Elathur 

368 

7 

Pndiappu          

1 

508 

4 

Calient,  North              

48 

1,033 

139 

Calicut,  South             

58 

742 

... 

Bey  pore,  North           

1 

806 

... 

Beypore,  South           ...          

19 

... 

Parpang-adi       

1,108 

2,101 

367 

Tanur    

2,133 

2,345 

853 

Paravannah      

76 

419 

2 

Kuttai 

964 

67 

Ponnlni 

86 

167 

41 

Puthu  Ponnaui            

21 

13 

14 

Veliyangode     ... 

26 

78 

11 

Palapatty          ,„ 

HI 

109 

13 

Bdakazhiyur 

610 

578 

129 

Chowghat         

374 

154 

73 

Blangad             

374 

234 

24 

Vadanapalli      

760 

138 

55 

Mannalankannu           

151 

128 

19 

Kurikuzhi         

9 

Bemballore       

26 

Total     ... 

12,388 

24,321 

8,088 

Bringing  together  the  results  of  the  sardine,  mackerel, 
and  seir  fisheries  of  Malabar  and  South  Canara  daring 
1896 — 98,  the  results  work  out  as  follows  : — 


Yard.                                     1896, 

1897. 

1898. 

Sardines            

Mackerel           

Seir 

MDS. 

387,295 

MDS, 

253,649 
90,365 

Mns. 
28;702 

253,857 

401,946 

12,388 

24,321 

8,088 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  appendix, 
wherein  I  have  tabulated  the  information  relating  to  catches 
of  20  maunds  and  over  of  the  fishes  returned  in  the  monthly 
statements  for  the  Calicut  and  Ponndni  circles,  in  which 
(especially  the  latter)  the  forms  were  more  intelligently 
filled  in  than  in  the  Northern  Circles.  The  evidence  of  the 
returns,  though  they  are  an  initial  and  experimental  attempt 
at  precise  classification,  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  with  uniform 
care  and  accuracy  at  the  various  centres  of  observation,  a 
valuable  record  of  the  movements  of  fishes  and  the  condition 
of  the  fishing  industry  can  be  obtained.  And  I  propose  to 
submit  immediately  to  the  Board  of  Eevenue  a  modified 
Bcheme  of  investigation,  based  on  examination  of  the  returns, 
and  the  practical  experience  gained  during  my  wandering  on 
the  west  coast. 
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LIST  OF  FISHES  EEFERRED  TO  IN  THE 
PEESENT  NOTE. 

Arius,  sp.  '  cat-fish,'  yata  or  eta. 

Clupea  longiceps,  '  sardine/  nalla  matM. 

Clupea  fimbriata,  '  sardine,'  chala  mathi. 

Clupea  lile,  '  sardine,'  veloori. 

Opisthopterus  tartoor,  amberta. 

Engraulis,  sp.,  manangu. 

Engraulis,  sp.,  nettalu. 

Dassumieria  acuta,  '  sardine '  :  kolachi,  kola  kaiyan, 

Scisena,  sp.  kora. 

Trichiurus,  sp.  ribbon  fish,  thalayan. 

Caranx,  sp.  borse-mackerel ,  para,  kanayan  para. 

Corinemus  lysan,  pala. 

Equula,  sp.  mullan. 

Lactarius  delicatulus ;  adu,  adavu. 

Stromateus  sinensis,  white  pomfret,  vella  akoli. 

Stromateus  niger,  black  pomfret,  karutha  akoli. 

Scomber  microlepidotus,  mackerel,  ila. 

CyWum  guttatum    . .  1  ^eir ;  aikoora. 

Cybium  commersonii  J         ' 
Cynoglossus,  sp.  '  sole,'  manthal. 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore . 

at  which 

caught. 

4 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

1898. 
1st  Nov.  ... 

Kuttai 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

10  yards ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

5th  Nov.  ... 

Tanur 

C.lile     

1^  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

6th  Nov.  ... 

Tanur 

c.  me     

2^  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
calm. 

eth  Nov,  ... 

Tanur 

C.  longiceps     ... 

2  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

6th  Nov.  ... 

Seir        

2  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

6th  Nov.  ... 

Ponnani 

C.lile     

li  miles  ... 

Suiface  ... 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
rough. 

7th  Nov.  ... 

Parpangadi  ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

1  mile 

Surface  ... 

Bright         

7th  Nov.  ... 

Kuttai 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

Imile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clovidy 

7th  Nov.  ... 

Ponnani 

C.lile     

2|  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

12th  Nov.  ... 
14th  Nov.  ... 

Edakazliiyur... 

Black  pomfret... 

5  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Cloudy,  raining    ... 

Puthn  Ponnani. 

C.  longiceps      ... 

Imile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Cloudy         

22nd  Nov, ... 

Ponnani 

C.lile     

If  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

23ril  Nov.  ... 

Kuttai 

C.  fimbriata    ... 

1  mile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Nov.  ... 

Vehyangode  ... 

C.lile     

4  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

27th  Nov.  ... 

Calicut,  North. 

C.  fimbriata     .. 

3  miles    ... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2f)thNov,  ... 

Calicut,  North. 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

3  miles    ... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

29th  Nov.  .., 

Calicut,  North. 

Seir         

10  miles... 

5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

1st  Dec.    ... 

Calicut,  North. 

Seir        

10  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

nth  Dec.  ... 
19th  Dec.   ... 

Mannalaukannu 
Parpangadi  ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

1  mile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

C.  longiceps     ... 

4^  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

1899. 
ISthJan.  ... 

Pudiappu 

C.  longiceps     ... 

Imile 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

19th   &  23rd 
Jan. 

Madai 

Sardines       (not 
identified). 

3-11  miles. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

28rdJan.  ... 

Cannanore    ... 

Seir         

10  miles... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

\'3rd  Jan.  ... 

Cannanore    ... 

Seir         

12  miles  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

DIX. 
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Time  of 

day 
at  which 
caught. 

Net  used. 

Catch 
maunds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

5  p.m.     ... 

Thread   ... 

45 

Offal 

Kora. 

10-30  a.m. 

Thread  ... 

108 

Small  fish     ... 

Kora ;  adu. 

10  am.   ... 

Thread   ... 

54 

Kora ;  adu. 

9  a.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

58 

Mud    

All  young. 

9-30  a.m. 

Thread   ... 

32 

Nallamathi ... 

All  young. 

2  p.m.     ... 

Twiue    ... 

30 

Charoo. 

1p.m. 

Thread  ... 

220 

Kora. 

1p.m.     ... 

Thread   ... 

227 

All  young. 

Mackerel. 

11p.m.    ... 

T^ine     ... 

30 



Charoo. 

Night     ... 

Thread   ... 

20 

Noon       . . .  j  Thread  . . . 

243 

Most  young 

Shark. 

1p.m.     ... 

Twine     ... 

150 

F.  2  pies  ;  S. 
6  pies  per 
100. 

Cat  fish. 

4  p.m.     ... 

Thread  .  . 

129 

Offal    



Mackerel. 

9  a.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

125 

Mud 

1p.m.     ... 

Oda  vala. 

100 

Young    ... 

Charu  ;  pala. 

2  p.m.     ... 

Oda  vala. 

75 

Young    . . . 



9     a.m.— 2 
p.m. 

Jlook.s    ... 

25 

Koraandchala 
mathi. 

r,Rs.5;S. 

Rs.5-8  per 
maund. 

Skate. 

8    a.m.— 1  !  Hooks    ... 
p.m. 

40 

Small  cat  fish. 

Mackerel. 

4p.m.     ...j  Thread   ... 

25 

Mud    

Kora. 

Thread   ... 

25 

Mackerel. 

11a.m.    ... 

Veechil 
vala. 

28 

Young    ... 

F.  Rs.  1-2; 
S.  Rs.  1-6 
per  1,000. 

Shark ;  mackerel. 

Night     ... 

Noria  vala 
and  peru 
vala. 

150  to 
700 

2-5 p.m.  ... 

Hook  net. 

32 

Mackerel 

8     a.m.~3 
p.m. 

\  Peru  vala. 

48 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1899. 
25th  Jan.  ... 

Cannanore    ... 

Sardines       (not 
identified ) . 

12  miles  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

27th  Jan.  ... 

Cannanore    ... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

18  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

28th  Jan.  ... 

Cannanore    . . . 

C.  longiceps    ... 

12  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

28th  Jan.    .. 

TelUcherry  ... 

Sardines       (not 
identified). 

Smiles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

30th  Jan.   ... 

Cannanore   ... 

0.  longiceps     ... 

12  miles... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

5th-25th 
Feb. 

Madai 

Sardines       (not 
identified). 

3   miles  to 
close    in- 
shore. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

13th  Feb.  ... 

Madai 

Black  pomfret. 

In -shore. 

12  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

13th  Feb.  ... 

PuthuPonn^ni. 

Seir         

3  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

14th  Feb.  ... 

Madai 

Black  pomfret  ... 

5  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  (^alm. 

14th  Feb.  ... 

}'uthuPonnani 

Seir         

3  miles     ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

14th  Feb.  ... 

Puthu  Ponnani 

Seir         

Smiles    ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

22nd  Feb.  ... 

Tellicherry  ... 

Sardines         (not 
identified) . 

6  miles    ... 

Sea  rough,  high 
wind. 

15th  March. 

TelUcheny    ... 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

Smiles    ... 

nth  May  ... 

Kurikuzhi     ... 

C.  lile      

4  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sea  calm     

12th  May  ... 

Manna]  an- 
kannu. 

0.  fimbriata 

4  miles    . . , 

Surface  ... 

Sea  calm     

17th  May  ... 

Kurikuzhi     ... 

C.  lile     

6  miles     ... 

Surface  ..: 

Sea  calm     

2nd  Aug. ... 

Badagara 

C.  lile     

6  miles     ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

7th  Aug.  ... 

Tanur 

C.  lile     

2  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
calm. 

21st  Aug.    ... 

Ponnani 

C.  hie     

2i  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  strong 
wind. 

28th  Aug.  ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret . . . 

15  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

DIX — com. 
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Time  of 

day 
at  whieh 
caught. 

Net  used. 

Catch 
maunds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2-4  p.m.'... 

Peru  rala. 

73 

Mnd 

Shark. 

3-6  a.m.  ... 

1-1 

Mud    

3-5 p-m.  ... 

25 



107 



4-5  p.m.  ... 

Hemp  net. 

204 



Daily  : 
catches 
ranging 
from 
700  to 
16 
maunds 



Noon 

50 

All  large. 

2-3  p.m.  ... 

Hook      ... 

38 

Small  fish     ... 

F.  As.    7; 
S.  As.  10 
each. 

Shark  ;  kora  ; 
pala. 

y  a.m. 

Thattu 
vala. 

130 

Small  flsh     ... 

2-3  p.m. ... 

Hook      ... 

23 

2-3  p.m. ... 

Hook      ... 

22 

10a.m.    ... 

33 

6-11  a.m. 

Peru  vala. 

25 

Full  grown. 

3  p.m. 

Thread  ... 

33 

Mackerel. 

2  p.m.     ... 

Thread   ... 

23 

Mackerel. 

2  p.m.     ... 

Thread   ... 

21 

Mackerel. 

7  a.m. 

Veechil 
vala. 

80 

F.  As.    12 
per 
maund. 

2  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

21 

Kora ;  manangu; 
thalayan. 

Xoon 

Thread   ... 

241 

Cat  flsh  ;  mac- 
kerel. 

xMidnight. 

Vakku 
vala. 

164 

Mud    

F.    Rs.  6; 

S.   Rs.    8 
per  100. 

Shark  ;  cat  fish ; 
manthal. 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  flsh. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
cnught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1899. 
29th  A.vig.  ... 

Blan  gad        ...!  Black  pomf ret . . . 

15  miles... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

29th  Aug.  ... 

Badagara      ...    Black  pomfret . . . 

5-S  miles. 

5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

3rd  Sept. ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

IS  miles  ... 

5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear, sea  calm. 

3rd  Sept.  ... 

Chowghat     ... 

Black  pomfret . . . 

12  miles  ... 

11  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Sept.  ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret . . . 

20  miles  ... 

5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Sept.  ... 

Chowghat     ... 

Black  pomfret  ... 

10  miles  ... 

10  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

7th  Sept.  ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

20  miles... 

5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

9th  Sept.  ... 

Blangad 

Seir         

20  miles  ... 

5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

10th  Sept.  ... 

Calicut,  North. 

Black  pomfret ... 

20  miles  ... 

3  fathoms. 

Cloudy,  sea  calm. 

10th  Sept.  ... 

Bemballur    ... 

C.  lile     

5  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

16th  Sept.  ... 

Ponnani 

C.lile       

2J  miles... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  strong 
wind. 

16th  Sept.  ... 

Chowghat     ... 

Black  pomfret ... 

1.5  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

21st  Sept.  ... 

PonnAni 

C.lile 

2i  miles... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  strong 
wind. 

22nd  Sept.  ... 

Cochin 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

6  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

23rd  Sept.  ... 

Badagara      ... 

Black  pomfret ... 

6-9  miles. 

2-10 
fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

DlX—cont 
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Time  of 

day 
at  which 
caught. 

Xetused. 

Catch 

maunds. 

stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young : 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Midnight. 

N'akku 
vala. 

844 

Mud    

Shark ;  skate  ; 
mullan;  kora; 
cat  fish. 

Xoon 

Oda  vaia. 

81 

Skate  ;  kora; 
mackerel. 

jla.m,     ... 

Vakku 
vail. 

56 

:^Iad    

Majority 
young. 

F.    Es.   6: 
S.    Rs.    8 
per  100. 

Shark ;  kora  ;  cat 
fish. 

1  Night     ... 

Takku 
vala. 

311 



Shark  ;  kora  ;  cat 
fish  :  mullan ; 
manthal. 

1  a.m. 

Vakku 
vala. 

391 

Mud     

Sh?rk  ;  kora  ;  cat 
fish. 

Xiirht     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

517 



Shark  ;  kora  ;  cat 
fish ;  mullan  ; 
mantl:al. 

1  a.m. 

Vakku 

V£lu. 

•219 

Mud     



Shark;  kora  ;cat 
fish. 

2  a.m.     ... 
XoDa      ... 

V'ikku 
\ala. 

25 

Majority 
young. 

F.   A«.    8; 
S.  As.    10 

each. 

Shark:  kora ;  cat 
fish;  manthai. 

Oda  Tab... 

32 

F.    Rs.  10; 
S.  Rs.  11 
per  100. 

Manthal        (135 
maunds)  ;  shark ; 
skate;  CHt  fish; 
mackerel- 

Tbread  ... 

30 

All  your g. 

F.  Rs. 
1-8-0 ; 

s.  Rs.  a 

per  1,000. 

1  p.m.     ... 

Thread    ...        

F.Rs. 

1-S-O  ; 
S.  Rs. 

2-4-:) 

per  1,000. 

Shark. 

9  a.m.  to 
•ip.m. 

Vakku 

vala. 

£S1 



All  ycune. 

F.   Rs.    5; 
S.    Rs.  6 
per  100. 

Shark;  catfish. 

Noon 

Thi-ead    . 

141 



Cat  fish  ; 
mackerel. 

8  a.m. 

Thread   ... 

'29     . 

1 

Majority 
young. 

F.  6  pies  ; 
S.  1  anna 
per  100. 

11a.m.    ... 

Veechil 
vala. 

20    1            

! 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1899. 
23rd  Sept.  ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret... 

14  miles... 

1^  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

23rd  Sept.  ... 

Cochin 

C.  flmhriata     ... 

6  miles  .. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Sept.  ... 

Cochin 

C.  fimbriata      .. 

6  miles  .. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Sept.  ... 

Tanur 

Black  poml'ret ... 

3|  miles... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Sept,  ... 

Blangad 

Black  pomfret  ... 

10  miles  ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

30th  Sept. ... 

Badagara      ... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

6-8  miles. 

2-5 

fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

30th  Sept.  ... 

Chowghat      ... 

Seir        

16  miles  ... 

3  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

1st  Oct.    ... 

Badagara      . . . 

C.  longiceps    ... 

6-8  miles. 

4-6 
fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

1st  Oct.    ... 

Blangad 

White  pomfret. 

18  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear, 'sea  calm. 

1st  Oct.    ... 

Chowghat     ... 

White  pomfret. 

2C  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

1st  Oct.    ... 

Vadanapalli... 

White  pomfret. 

12  miles  ... 

12  fathoms 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2nd  Oct.  ... 

Blangad 

White  pomfret. 

18  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

3rd  Oct.  ... 

Tanur 

Seir    (C.  gutta- 
turn). 

4  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Oct.   ... 

Quilandi 

C.  longiceps    ... 

10  miles  ... 



Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Oct.   ... 

Heypore,  South 

C.  longiceps     ... 

2  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clegr,  sea  calm. 

4th  Oct.  ... 

1 

Edakazhiyur... 

White  pomfret  . 

10  miles... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm- 

BlX—cont. 
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Time  of 
day 

at  which 
caught. 

Net  used. 

Catch    1       Stomach 
maunds.  j      contents. 

i 

Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

9          '              10 

11 

12 

13 

3  a.m.     ... 

Yakku 
vala. 

69 

P.  10  pies ; 
S.  1  anna 
2  pies 
each. 

Shark;       kora; 
cat  fish  ; 
manthal. 

8a.m. 

Threai  ...  j         175 

1        1        

1p.m. 

Thread   ...  '         109 

1-30  p.m.. 

Thread   ... 

30 

t         if.  Rs.   8; 

1                      i     S.  Rs.9 
i    per  100. 

2  a.m.     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

"'            ;       !       

1 

Shark;  kora;  cat 
fish  ;  manthal. 

11a.m.   ... 

Peru  vala. 

Plentiful.^           I  Young.         F.  5  pies 

i                            1                          per  luO. 

3Ianthal. 

3a.in.     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

594 

Mud     

Majority     \  P.  Rs.  48  ; 
voung:.           S.  Rs.  65 
I    per  100. 

Shark  ;  cat  fish. 

10  a.m.    ... 

Peru  vala. 

Plentiful. 

Young     ...  j        

Kora. 

Night     ... 

Rope      ...  '         290 

Small  fishes  ... 

Majority 
young. 

F.    Rs.  4; 
S.  Rs. 

5-8-0 
j    per  100. 

Shark ;  cat  fish  ; 
kora ;  mackerel. 

7  p.m.    ... 

Rope      ... 

S63 

Mild    

P.  Rs.  48; 
S.  Rs.  65 
per  1,000. 

Shark;      skate; 
cat  fish  ;  pala  ; 
mackerel. 

1p.m.     ... 

Rope      ... 

82 

Mud    

1        !  Shark ;  cat  fish. 

Night     ... 

Rope      ... 

23 

i                     1 

!     

Shark  :  cat  fish  ; 
kora  ;  mackerel. 

2  p.m.    ... 

Thread  ...  !          23 

1 

i 

1  Full  grown.  1  p.  Rs. 
6-4-0; 
!    S.  Rs.  8 
j    per  100. 

1             

10  a.m.    ... 

Odavala.              50 

1        iP.  As.  4per  i  Shark  ;  mullan. 

j                    !    maund.      | 

9  a.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

176                 :         f.  As.  2; 

1       -                                               !     S.  As.  4     ! 
j                                                 :     per  100.     1 

1  a.m.     ... 

Rope 

143               lAll  young.    P.  Rs. 

3-8-0  ;  S. 
Rs.  4-8-0 
•                         per 

;    maund , 

Shark  ;  cat  fish. 

1 

i 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1899. 
4th  Oct.    ... 

Elangad 

"White  pomfret  . 

.16  miles  ... 

8  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

4th  Oct.   ... 

Cliowghat    ... 

White  pomfret  . 

•20  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

5th  Oct.    ... 

Chowghat    ... 

Whiie  pomfret  . 

20  miles... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

7th  Oct.    ... 

Chowghat     . . . 

White  pomfret  . 

20  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 
Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

8th  Oct.    ... 

Badagara     ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

8-10  miles. 

Surface  ... 

8th  Oct.   ... 

Chowghat 

White  poml'ret . 

20  miles  .. 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

9th  Oct.    ... 

Badagara 

0.  longiceps     ... 

8-"" 0  miles. 

Sarface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

9th  Oct.    ... 

Ponnani 

C.lile? 

15  miles  . . . 

Sky  clear,  searougli. 

9th  Oct.   ... 

Chowghat     ... 

White  pomfret . 

18  miles... 

4  fathoms. 

ckar,  sea  calm. 

10th  Oct.  ... 

Badagara 

C.  longiceps     ... 

(3-7  miles. 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm . 

13th  Oct.   ... 

Tanur 

Seir  (C.  gutta- 
tum). 

G  miles   . . . 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  caln  . 

18th  Oct.    ... 

Quilandi 

C.  longiceps    ... 

12  miles... 

Surfac3  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2l3tOct.    ... 

Quilandi 

C.  longiceps    ... 

;i  miles   . . . 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm, 

21st  Oct.    ... 

Jiuttai 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

^mile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

21st  Oct.    ... 

Mannalan- 
kannu. 

C.  fimbriata    ... 

2  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

22nd  Oct.  ... 

Puthii 
Ponnani. 

C.  longiceps     ... 

2  miles    ... 

Sky  clear,  hea  calm. 

22nd  Oct.  ... 

Veliyangode... 

C.  longiceps    ... 

2f  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

23rd  Oct.   ... 

Tanur 

0.  longiijeps     ... 

1  mile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear  J  sea  calm. 

DlX—cont. 
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Time  of 

day 
at  which 
caught. 

Net  used. 

Catch 
maunds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

younu,- ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fi?hes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Night     ... 

Rope      ... 

50 

Shark  ;  cat  fiSh  ; 
kora;  mackerel- 

7.  p.m.    ...     Rope 

41 

7  p.m.     ...    Rope 

372 

Small  fish     ... 

Shark  ;  skate  ; 
cat  fish  ;  pala  ; 
mackerel. 

7  p.m.     ...     Rope 

314 
Plentiful. 



; 

10  a.m.    ... 

Cliala  vala. 

1  F.    4   pies 
j    per  100. 

Mackerel. 

2  p.m.    ...     HiMTip     ... 

2S 



11a.m.    ... 

Chalavala. 

Plentifi^l. 

1        

Mullan. 

4  a.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

98 



Full  grown. 



Shark  ;  cat  fish  ; 
manthal;  mul- 
lan. 

2  p.m.    ... 

Hemp    . . . 

25 

Shark;  skpte; 
cat  fish;  pala; 
mackeral. 

9  a.m.     ... 

Chalavala. 

Plentiful. 

1        

Mullan. 

Night     ... 

Thread   ... 

186 

Full 
grown ; 
roe  in 
some,  not 
abund- 
ant. 

F.Rs. 

G-4-() ; 
S.  Rs. 
7-8-0  per 
100. 

Shark ;  kora : 
mackerel  j  adu. 

8  a.m.     ... 

Oda  vtila. 

200 

F.  As.  6-6 

per  1,000. 

Mackerel. 

9a.m.     ... 

Oda  vala. 

80 

1        IF.  As.  7 

j                      !     per  1,000. 

4  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

234 

F.  As.4; 
S.  As,  6 
per 
maund. 

Catfish;  kora; 
mullan. 

2  p.m.     ... 

Thread   ... 

31 

Mud    

Shark;  catfish; 
mackerel. 

ill  a.m.    ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

569 

All  young. 

!  Shark;  cat  fish; 

1    mackerel;  adu. 

11  a.m.   ... 

Thread  ... 

134 



Shark  ;  cat  fish  ; 
mackerel;  adu; 
kora. 

Noon 

Thread  ... 

219 

F.Rs.  4 

per  6 
maunds. 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 
from  shore 
.at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1899. 
23rd  Oct.    ... 

Chowghat     . . , 

C.  fimbriata    ... 

1  mile     ... 



Sky  clear,  s     caim 

23rd  Oct.    ... 

Kurikuzhi    ... 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

200  yards  . 



Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

28rdOct.   ... 

Mannalan- 
kaunu. 

C.  fimbriata     ... 

2  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

24th  Oct.   ... 

Quilandi 

C.  longiceps     ... 

Imile     ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

28th  Oct.   ... 

Kurikuzhi     ... 

C.  lile? 

300  yards  . 

Sky  clear,  sea  rough. 

29th  Oct.    ... 

Quilandi 

C.  longiceps     ... 

1  furlong. 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

31st  Oct.    ... 

Pudiappu     ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

1  mile     ... 

Sky  c  ear,  sea  calm. 

Ist  Nov.  ... 

Badagara     ... 

C.  longiceps     . 

2-3  mil6s. 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

Ist  Nov.   ... 
1st  Nov.   ... 

Quilandi       ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

Lessthanl 
mile. 

4-5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

Calicut,  North. 

C.  longiceps     ... 

\  mile     . . . 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

1st  Nov.  ... 

Tanur 

Seir  (C.  gutta- 
tum). 

6 miles   ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

1st  Nov.  ... 
2nd  Nov.  ... 

Ponnani 

'Black  pomfret... 

8  miles   ... 

10  fathoms 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

Mannalan- 
kannu. 

Seir        

20  miles... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

2nd  Nov.... 

Mannalan- 
kannu. 

White  pomfret. 

20  miles  ... 

;2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

SrdNov. ... 

Chowghat     ... 

White  pomfret. 

16  miles  ... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

5th  Nov.  ... 

Edakazhiyur. 

Seir         

11  miles  ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

DlX-^eont, 
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Time  of 

day 
at  which 
caught. 

Net  used. 

Catch 
maunds. 

Stomach 
contents. 

Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

21 

Mud    

All  young. 

F.  6  pies  ; 
S.  8  pies 
per  100. 

Mackerel ;  kora. 

2p.m.     ... 

Thread   ... 

41 

Mackerel. 

ip.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

48 

Mud    

Shark  ;  cat  fish  ; 
mackerel. 

6-9  a.m. ... 

Veechil 
vala. 

40 



F.  As.  8 
per  1,000. 



Ip.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

43 

All  youns. 

3  a.m.     ... 



200 



F.  As.  2; 

As.  4  per 
1,000. 

6  p.m.     ... 



57 



F.  As.  5  ; 
S.  as.  5-6 
per  1,000. 

Mackerel. 

6-11  a.m... 

Veechil 
and  oda 
vala. 

Plentiful. 

F.  4  pies 
per  100. 

Shark ;  mackerel. 

6-9 a.m.  ... 

Veechil 
vala. 

30 

Skate ;  mackerel. 

2-4 a.m.  ...; 

Veechil 
vala. 

438 

Shark;    ':  kora; 
m  ackerel. 

2  a.m.     ... 

Olakal 
vala. 

102 

Majority 
fall 
grown. 

F.Rs.  6-8-0, 
S.  Rs.  7-8-0 
per  100. 

Shark ;  kanayan. 

4  a.m.     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

40 

Mud    

Full 
grown. 

F.  Rs.  5; 

S.  Rs.  7-8-( 
per  100. 

Shark  ;  cat  fish  ; 
kora ;  mackerel. 

7  p.m.      ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

37 

Small  fish     ... 

F.  Rs.  3  ; 

S.  Rs.  4 

per 

maund. 

Mackerel ; 
charu;  ,Lkora ; 
mullan. 

7  p.m.     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

43 



Full 
grown. 

F.  Rs.  2  ; 
S.  Rs.  3 

per 
maund. 

2  a.m.     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

21 

Small  fish     ... 

F.  Rs.  4; 

S.   Rs.    5 
per  100. 

Shark ;  mackerel 

2  a.m.     ... 

Vakku 
vala. 

62 

Mackerel      ... 

F.  Rs.  2-8-0 
S.    Rs.   3 
per 
maund. 

Mackerel  ;  kora ; 
cat  fish ;  para,: 
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APPEN 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

Distance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1809. 
6th  Nov. ... 

Tanur 

Seir        

9  miles    ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  sea 
rough. 

7thNov. ... 

Parpangadi  ... 

Seir         

7  miles    ... 

S  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

7th  Nov.  ... 

Tanur 

Seir         

7  miles    ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  S3a  rough. 

8th Nov.  ... 

Quilandi 

C.  lougiceps     ... 

1  mile 

Sm-face. 

Sky  clear,  sua  calm. 

8th Nov.  ... 

Parpangadi  ... 

Seir         

7  miles    . . . 

8  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

8th  Nov.  ... 

Tanur 

Seir         

6  miles    ... 

1  fathom. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

8th Nov.  ... 

Vadanapalli ... 

C.longiceps     ... 

1  mile     ... 

4  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

9th  Nov.  ... 

Parpangadi  ... 
Kurikuzhi     ... 

Seir         ...  •      ... 

7  miles    ... 

10  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm . 

9th  Nov.  ... 

C.longiceps     ... 

i  mile     ... 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
calm,  strong,  S.  W. 
wind. 

10th  Nov.  ... 

Kurikuzhi    ... 

C.  longieeps     ... 

i  mile 

Sky  clear,  sea  rough. 

nth  Nov.  ... 

Parpai'gadi  ... 

Seir         

7  miles    ... 

10  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  rough. 

12th  Nov.  ... 

Edakazhiyur. 

Seir         

9  miles   ... 

2  fathoms. 

Sky  cloudy,  sea 
calm. 

13th  Nov.  .. 

Tanur 

C.longiceps     ... 
C.  longiceps     ... 

3  miles    . . . 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

13th  Nov.  ... 

Pahipatti      ... 

2  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

15th  Nov.  ... 

Ponnani 

C.  longiceps     ... 

4  miles    ... 

5  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

IGthNov.  ... 

Tanur 

C.  longiceps     ... 

Smiles    ... 

Surface  ... 
Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 
Sky  cle.ar,  sea  calm. 

nth  Nov.  ... 

Tanar 

C.  longiceps     ... 

5  miles     ... 

DlX^-€€nt. 
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Time  of 

day 
at  which 
caught. 

Xet  used.  [ 

Catch 
maunds. 

1       Stomach 
j      contents. 

Adult  or 

young ; 

milt  and 

roe. 

Sale  price. 

Other  fishes 
most  plentiful. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2-5  a.m.  ... 

Ol'ikal 
vala. 

[ 

A       little 

milt. 



Mackerel. 

Midnight. 

Hook  and 
odavala. 

29 

Herrines 

Shark ;      skate ; 
mackerel ; 
para:  pala. 

3-4  a. m  ... 

O-akal 
vala. 

30 

Mackerel 

A       little 
milt. 

F.  As.  12; 
S.  As.  14 
each. 

2-5  a.m.  ... 

Veechil 
vala. 

60 

F.    As.    2; 

As.  4  per 
1,000. 

Shark ;         mac- 
kerel. 

Midnight. 

Odavala. 

78 

Herrings 

Pomfi-et;    kora; 
pala. 

1-ia.m.  ... 

Olakal 
vala. 

102 

A       little 
milt. 

F."Rs.7;S. 
Bs.  7-S-O 
per  100. 

2-ip.m.  ... 

135 

F.  As.  3-6; 
S.   As.  5. 
i.er  1,000. 

Mackerel. 

Slidnight. 

Odavala, 

27 

Shark ;     skate ; 
pala. 

3  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

107 

Full  grown. 

F.  As.  12; 
S.   Re.  1 
per 
mannd. 

Mackerel . 

Xooa 

Thread   ... 

124 

A       little 
milt. 

Mackerel. 

Midnijrht. 

H'-mpnet. 

23 

Mid-sizrd. 

F.  As.  S; 
S.  As.  10 
each. 

Shark  ;      skate ; 
kora. 

3  a.m.     ... 

Vaku  vala. 

22 

Mackerel      ... 

Shark  ;      pala ; 
mackerel. 

4  p.m.     ... 

Noolu  vala. 

25 

4  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

1 

49 

F.As.  8; 
S.  As.  12 
per 
mauud. 

4  p.m.     ... 

Thread  ... 

20 

F.  As.  3; 

S.  As,  5 
per  1,000. 

Shark  ;  kora ;  cat 
fish ;    manthal : 
mackerel;  adu. 

1p.m. 

Noolu  vala. 

41 

6  p.m.     ... 

ISooluvala. 

73 

A  A 
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APPE]^ 


Date. 

Yard. 

Name  of  fish. 

I  )istance 

from  shore 

at  which 

caught. 

Depth 
at  which 
caught. 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1899. 
18th  Nov.  ... 

Kuttai 

C.  longiceps     ... 

2|  miles  ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea  calm. 

18th  Not.  ... 

Blangad 

C.  longiceps     ... 

6  miles    ... 

2  fathoms.!; 

Sky  cloud.y,  sea 
calm,  S.  W.  wind. 

18th  Nov.  ... 

Veliyansode... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

3  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea 
smooth. 

19th  Nov.  ... 

Kurikuzhi    ... 

0.  longiceps     ... 

200  yards. 

Sky  clear,  sea 
rough. 

20th  Nov.... 

Kurikuzhi    ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

500  yards. 

Sky  clear,  sear-ough. 

20th  Nov.  ... 

Edakazhiyur. 

C.  longiceps     ... 

4  miles   ... 

•S  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea 
smooth. 

^  22nd Nov. ... 

Tanur 

C.  longiceps     .. 

5  miles    ... 

Surface  ... 

Sky  clear,  sea 
smooth. 

28th  Nov.  ... 

Cahcut,  North. 

Seir        ...        ... 

10  miles  ... 

3  fathom.s. 

Sky      clear,       sea" 
smooth. 

30th  Nov.  ... 

Calicut,  North. 

Seir        

9  miles   ... 

3  fathoms. 

Sky  clear,  sea 
smooth. 

:    30th  Nov.  ... 

Chowghat     ... 

C.  longiceps     ... 

2  miles    ... 

4  fathoms. 

jSky  clear,  sea 
smooth. 

DlX-cont, 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  first  article 
of  this  series  of  notes  on  some  of  the  people  of  Malabar,  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  it  is  an  '' attempt  to  describe  the  people 
as  they  actually  are,  and  not  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  books  on  Hinduism,  which,  for  the  most  part,  tell  us  of 
Hinduis}i:  as  it  is  not  in  Southern  India.  Books  have  not 
been  consulted  or  used  anywhere,  except  where  the  fact  has 
been  notified."  It  is  a  product  of  original  work  during 
three  years  and-a-half  spent  in  Malabar.  My  thanks  are 
offered  to  the  many  gentlemen,  natives  of  Malabar,  who  have 
in  the  kindest  manner  helped  me — Mr.  M.  Krishnan 
(Malay alam  Translator  to  Grovernment),  Messrs.  0.  Yasava 
Menon,  C.  P.  Eaman  Menon,  IT.  Balakrishnan  Nayar, 
M.  Eaman  Menon,  T.  K.  Gfopal  Panniker,  T.  Kannan^ 
Achutan  Nayar,  and  many  others.  Also  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Badcock  of  Tellicherry  for  assistance.  The  proofs  have 
been  through  the  hands  of  several  Nayars,  and  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  ensui-e  accuracy  of  facts. 
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THE  NAYARS  OF  MALABAR* 


It  i8  likely  that  some  of  tlie  gentle  readers  ot  this 
monograph  are  not  familiar  with  '^  The  Lusiad/'  the  epic 
poem  of  Luis  de  Uamoens,  the  restless  soldier-poet  who  sailed 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Portuguese  for  the  West  Coast  of 
India  in  1553.  Yoltaire,  who  is  not  gi^en  to  redundant 
praise  of  anybody,  styles  him  the  Portuguese  Virgil.  At 
any  rate  he  has  written  a  fine  epic,  and  from  it  I  will 
quote  a  few  lines  concerning  the  Nayars,  with  whom  he 
came  in  personal  contact  three  and-a-half  centuries  ago. 

"  Polias  the  labouring  lower  clans  are  named  ; 
''  By  the  proud  Nay  res  the  noble  rank  is  claimed  ; 
"  The  toils  of  culture  and  of  art  thej'  scorn, 
''  The  warrior's  plumes  their  haughty  brows  adorn  ; 
"  The  shining  faulchion  brandish' d  in  the  right, 
"  Their  left  arm  wields  the  target  in  the  fight ; 
''  Of  danger  scornful,  ever  armed  they  stsnd 
■*  Around  the  king,  a  stern  barbarian  baud."f 

A  former  Governor  of  Bombay,  Johnathan  iJuncan  by 
name,  vvho  visited  Malabar  in  1792-3,  has  anticipated  me 
in  quoting  some  of  these  lines,  and  with  regard  to  them 

he  observes  :    "These  lines contain  a   good 

description  of  a  N§,yar,  who  walks  along,  holding  np  his 
naked  sword  with  the  same  kind  of  unconcern  as  travellers 
in  other  countries  carry  in  their  hands  a  cane  or  walking 
staff.  I  have  observed  others  of  them  have  it  fastened  to 
their  back,  the  hilt  beings  stuck  in  their  waist  band,  and  the 
blade  rising  up  and  glittering  between  their  shoulders."  + 

The  Nayars,  the  Nare^  of  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.  YI,  21), 
were  the  swordsmen,  the  military  caste  of  the  west  coast  of 
India.  There  are  some  small  sects  or  castes  intervening,  but 
broadly  speaking  the  Nayars  rank  after  the  Nambutiris  in 
Malabar,  and  they  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  Native 
States  of  Cochin  and  Travancore,     According  to  the  Census 


*  The   first   article   of  this  series  was  in   Balletin,   Vol.   TIT,  No    I, 
where  the  Namh^tiri  Brahmans  of  Malabar  were  described . 
t  Mickle's  Translation,  London,  1798. 
X  Logan's  "jManual  of  Malabar,"  pag.e  137. 
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Report,  1891,  they  numbered  377,828  in  Malabar.  The 
figures  found  in  this  useful  document  oUer  an  instance  of  the 
unreliabilitj  of  casual  observation.  The  author  of  "  A 
Manual  of  Malabar  Law ''  describes  the  peoples  of  Malabar 
to  some  extent,  and  in  his  Introduction  says  :  "  The  Ndyars 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  Malabar  population/' 
One  hears  of  Malabar  as  the  land  of  the  Nayars,  as  if  its 
inhabitants  were  all  Nayars.  Certainly  they  may  be  said 
to  form  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  district ;  but, 
when  we  seek  in  the  spirit  of  accuracy,  we  find  the  surprising 
fact  that  they  number  but  14'2  per  cent,  of  its  population. 

The  chief  immediate  interest  attached  to  them  lies  in  the 
fact  of  their  being  the  best,  that  is  the  fullest,  the  most 
complete  existing  example  of  matriarchy,  or,  to  be  more 
strictly  accurate,  of  inheritance  through  females.  This 
system,  obtaining  at  one  time  amongst  the  Celts  and  other 
races  of  Europe,  was  probably  universal  in  the  sense  that 
it  existed  at  some  period  in  the  life  history  of  every  race  of 
mankind,  and  is  now  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
world. 

That  inheritance  through  females  was  once  the  rule  in 
Southern  India  is  fairly  obvious.  Amongst  others  the 
Maravars,  who  are,  so  far  as  we  can  surmise  at  present, 
aborigines  in  the  sense  that  we  know  of  no  earlier  in- 
habitants in  the  part  of  the  peninsula  occupied  by  them,  to 
this  day  offer  strong  proof  of  this.  I  refer  to  the  genuine 
Maravars  —the  Koadayan  Kottai  Maravars  of  Tinnevelly — 
and  not  to  the  offshoots  settled  in  Trichinopoly  and  else- 
where, who  have  almost  entirely  forsaken  all  the  customs  of 
their  fathers.*  Amongst  the  Maravars  the  girl  on  marriage 
joins  the  nept  of  her  husband,  but  she  retains  her  own 
sept  name,  and  her  children  are  of  ^er  sept ;  not  of  their 
father's.  Marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  sept  name 
is  prohibited ;  and  this  is  regulated  solely  through  the 
mothers.  The  tribe  is  endogamous  ;  but  the  septs  within  it 
are  exogamous.  Thus,  a  man  or  a  girl  cannot  marry  any 
one  of  the  same  sept,  having  the  same  sept  name  (which  is 
inherited  through  their  mother),  and  must  marry  some  one 
within  the  tribe  but  of  a  different  sept  to  his  or  her  own 
-of   his   father's    sept   or    any   other.     Though    property 


*  Most  of  the  cigar  makers   of  Trichinopoly  are  Maravars  in  origin. 

Their  names Naidu, » PiUay,  and  so  on  are  borrowed 

from  people  of  higher  castes. 
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devolves    through    the    men,   the    degrees    between    which 
marriage  is  prohibitive  are  inherited  through  the  women.* 

But  the  circumstance  that  inheritance  through  women 
was  once,  perhaps,  the  rule  in  Southern  India  cannot  be 
accepted  as  of  itself  proof  that  the  Najars  are  identical  with 
the  Dravidians,  as  the  people  of  vSouthern  India  are  com- 
monly called.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  say  whether  they  are 
or  are  noc.  To  the  ordinary  visitor  their  outward  appear- 
ance,  customs,  habitations,  mode  of  life  generally,  are  very 
different  from  what  he  sees  in  the  Telugu  or  Tamil  coun- 
tries ;  for  Malabar,  ''  the  west  coast/^  is  as  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  Presidency  as  Burma.  The  only  other  district  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  which  resembles  Malabar,  is  Ganjam, 
more  particularly  the  northern  part  of  it_,  where  the  people 
are  almost  entirely  Aryan.  The  resemblance  between  these, 
the  Uriyas  of  Gumsoor  and  thereabouts,  a  fine  fighting 
etock,  and  the  N^^yars  of  Malabar  is  very  striking.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  mere  coincidence  that  in  these  two  furthest 
remote  corners  of  the  Presidency  alone,  the  people  at  large 
are  to  be  seen  wearing  umbrella  hats  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun. 

The  Nayars  are  divided  into  clans,  (we  will  call  them 
clans  for  want  of  a  better  term),  many  of  which  intermingle 
through  marriage,  but  some  of  them  are  endogamous.  The 
precise  number  of  these  clans  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is 
disputed  whether  certain  of  them  have  a  right  to  belong  to 
the  cognate  Nayar  body.  The  names  of  the  clans  which 
have  come  directly  under  my  measuring  instruments  are 
these : — 


Kiriyattil. 

Siidra. 

Kurnp. 

^fambiyar. 

Urali. 

Nallioden. 

Viyyur. 

Akattu  Charna. 

Purattu  Charna. 

Vattakkad. 

Vangiloth. 


Kitavu. 

Pallichan. 

Muppathinayiran. 

Yiyapari  or  Pavari. 

Attikkurissi. 

Manavallan. 

Yengolan. 

Adungadi. 

Adiodi. 

A.mayengolam. 


*  An  example  of  this  custom  existing-  in  another  land  may  be  quoted 
here  from  a  modern  book — '  The  Caroline  Islands,'  by  F.  W.  Christian, 
1899 :  "  Descent  is  traced  through  the  mother — a  custom  tolerably 
common  amongst  the  Oceanic  races  in  general.  Members  of  the  same 
tipu  or  clan  cannot  marry."     (Page  74.) 
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This  list  is  not  in  order  of  priority-. 

The  Kurap,  Nambiy^r,  YijjuY,  M^ng,vallan,  Yengdlan. 
NelliOden,  Adung^di^  Kit§.vn,  Adiddi,  Amajengolam,  all 
superior  clans,  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  North  Malabar. 
The  Kiriyattil,  or  Kiriyam,  said  to  be  derived  froDi  the 
Sanskrit  graham,  a  house  [a  doubtful  derivation)  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  clans  in  South  Malabar,  and  is  supposed  to 
comprise  or  correspond  with  the  group  of  clans  just  named 
of  North  Malabar.  In  toe  old  days  every  N^yar  chief  had 
his  Oharnavar,  or  adherents.  The  Purafctu  Gharna  are  the 
outside  adherents,  or  the  fighters,  and  so  on,  and  the  Akattu 
Oh§.rna  are  the  inside  adherents — clerks  and  domestics. 
The  clan  from  which  the  former  were  drawn  is  superior  to 
the  latter.  The  IJrali  are  said  to  have  been  masons  ;  tte 
Pallichans,  ma,ncheel  *  bearers. t 

The  Vattakk^d  clan,  whose  proper  metier  is  producing 
gingelly  or  cocoanut  oil  with  the  oil  mil],  is  the  lowest 
of  all  excepting,  I  think,  the  Pallichan.  Indeed,  in  North 
Malabar,  I  have  frequently  been  told  by  N^^yars  of  the 
superior  clans  that  they  do  not  admit  the  Yattakkad  to  be 
Nayars,  and  say  they  have  adopted  the  honorific  affix 
"  Nayar  ^'  to  their  names  quite  recently.  It  seems  rather 
odd  that  this  clan,  or  at  any  rate  one  sub-clan  of  it  is  almost 
the  tallest  and  has  the  finest  nasal  index,  being  the  only 
clan  whose  nasal  index  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Nambutiri. 

Union  by  marriage,  or  whatever  the  function  may  be 
called,  is  permissible  between  most  of  the  other  clans,  the 
rule  which  was  noticed  already  under  "  Nambutiris ''  J  by 
which  a  woman  may  never  unite  herself  with  her  inferior, 
being  always  observed.  That  is,  she  may  unite  herself  with 
a  man  of  her  own  clan  or  with  a  man  of  any  superior  clan, 
or  with  a  Nambutiri,  an  Embrantiri  or  any  other  Br^hman_, 
or  with  one  of  the  small  sects  coming  between  the  Brahmans 
and  the  Nayars,  but  she  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
unite  herself  with  a  man  of  a  clan  which  is  inferior  to  hers. 
Nor  can  she  eat  with  others  of  a  clan  inferior  to  hers.  A 
man  may,  and  does  without  restriction.  Her  children,  by 
an  equal  in  race  and  not  only  in  mere  social  standing,  but 
never  by  one  who  is  racially  inferior,  belong  to  her  Taravad. 

•  A  manclieel  is  a  conveyance  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  more  like  a 
hammock  sLung  on  a  pole,   with  a  flat  covering  over  it,  than  a  palankeen. 

The  palankeen  is  unknown  in  Malabar. 

t  There  is  in  the  Cochin  state  a  clan,  Elayadan,  which  is  practically 
equal  in  status  to  the  Nambtori. 

J  Madras  Government  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 
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The  cLildreu  of  the  inferior  mothers  are  never  brought  into 
the  Tarav§.d  of  the  superior  father.^.  That  is,  they  are 
never  brought  into  it  to  belong  to  it.  But  they  may  live 
there.  And  where  they  do  so,  they  cannot  enter  the  Tara- 
vad  kitchen  or  touch  the  women  while  they  are  eating.  Nor 
are  they  allowed  to  touch  their  father^ s  corpse.  They  may 
live  in  the  Taravad,  under  these  and  other  disabilities,  but 
fcbey  are  never  of  it. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  avoid  here  a  possible  error  that  may 
have  arisen  from  the  statement  that  most  of  the  clans  may 
intermingle.  Those  of  the  same  clan  name  may  marry. 
The  N%ars  of  North  Malabar  are  held  to  be  superior  all 
along  the  line,  clan  for  clan,  to  those  of  South  Malabar,  which 
is  divided  from  the  north  by  the  river  Korapuzha,  7  miles  ' 
north  of  Calicut ;  so  that  a  woman  of  North  Malabar  would 
not  unite  herself  to  a  man  of  her  own  clan  name  of 
South  Malabar.  There  will  be  more  to  say  on  the  point 
when  we  come  to  "  Marriage.'^  A  N^yar  woman  of  North 
Malabar  cannot  pass  northward  beyond  the  frontier  ;  she 
cannot  pass  the  hills  to  the  eastward ;  and  she  cannot  cross 
the  Korapuzha  to  the  south.  It  is  tabu.  To  the  west  is 
the  sea.  The  women  of  South  Malabar  are  similarly  con- 
fined by  custom,  breach  of  which  involves  forfeiture  of  caste. 
To  this  rule  there  is  what  appears  to  be  an  exception,  and 
this  exception  is  now,  having  some  slight  effect,  since  of  late 
years  the  world  has  come  in  touch  with  the  Malay^li  who 
now-a-days  goes  to  the  University,  studies  medicine  and 
law  in  the  Presidency  town  or  even  in  far  off  England. 
It  is  that  women  of  the  relatively  inferior  Akattu  Charna  clan 
are  not  under  quite  the  same  restrictions  as  regards  resi- 
dence as  are  those  of  most  of  the  other  clans  ;  so  in  these 
days  of  free  communications  when  Malay^lis  travel  and 
frequently  reside  far  from  their  own  country,  they  often 
prefer  to  select  wives  from  this  Akattu  Oh^rna  clan.  This 
may  have  some  effect  on  the  status  of  the  clan. 

But  the  old  order  changeth  everywhere,  and  now-a-days 
Malayalis  who  are  in  the  Government  service  and  obliged 
to  reside  far  away  from  Malabar,  and  a  few  who  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Presidency  town,  have  wrenched 
themselves  free  of  the  bonds  of  custom,  and  taken  with 
them  their  wives  who  are  of  clans  other  than  the  Akattu 
Charna.  But  this  is  more  new  fangled  than  orthodox.  The 
interdiction  to  travel,  and  the  possible  exception  to  it  in  the 
case  of  the  Akattu  Charna  women,  has  been  explained  to  me 
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in  this  way.  The  Nayar  woman  observes  pollution  for  three 
days  during  menstruation.  While  in  her  period  she  may 
not  eat  or  drink  with  any  other  member  of  the  Tarav^d,  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  that  is  on  the  fourth  day,  she  must  be 
purified.  Purification  is  known  as  "  m§-ttn  "  (change),  and  it 
is  effected  by  the  washerwoman  who,  in  some  parts  of  South 
Malabar,  is  of  the  Mannan  or  Yannan  caste  (whose  metier 
it  is  to  wash  for  the  N^yars  and  Nambutiris),  but  who  is,  as 
a  rule,  the  washerwoman  of  the  Tiyan  caste,  giving  her, 
after  her  bath,  one  of  hp,r  oion  clean  cloths  fco  wear  (which  is 
called  mattu,  change  of  raiment)  instead  of  the  soiled 
cloth  which  she  takes  away  to  wash.  Pollution,  which  may 
come  through  a  death  in  the  family,  through  child  birth,  or 
menstruation  mud  be  removed  by  '^m§,ttu."  There  is  no 
avoiding  it.*  Until  it  is  done,  and  it  must  be  done  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  woman  is  oufc  of  caste.  It  must  be  done  in 
the  right  way  at  the  right  moment  under  pain  of  the  most 
unpleasant  social  consequences.  How  that  the  influential 
rural  local  magnate  wreaks  vengeance  on  a  TaravM  by  pre- 
venting the  right  person  giving  "^  m^ttu  "  to  the  women  is 
well  known  in  Malabar.  He  could  not  with  all  the  sections 
of  the  Penal  Code  at  his  disposarinflict  deeper  injury.  Now 
the  Nayar  woman  is  said  to  feel  compelled  to  remain  in 
Malabar,  or  within  her  own  part  of  it,  in  order  to  be  within 
reach  of  ^'mSttu.  '  My  informant  here  tells  me  that  the 
Vannan  caste  being  peculiar  to  Malabar,  the  Nayar  women 
cannot  go  where  these  are  not  to  be  found;  and  that 
-'  m^ttu  "  must  be  done  by  one  of  that  caste.  Bat  this  is  not 
the  rule.  I  know  from  my  own  observation  in  the  most  truly 
conservative  localities,  in  Kurumbran§,d  for  instance,  where 
the  N^yar  has  a  relative  superiority,  that  the  washerman  is 
as  a  rule  a  Tiyan  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  interdic- 
tion has  other  roots  than  those  involved  in  ^'  mattu."  It 
does  not  account  for  the  superstition  against  crossing  water 
which  has  its  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the  world.  As 
bearing  on  this  point  I  may  mention  that  the  Nayar  women 
living  to  the  east  of  Calicut  cannot  cross  the  river-back- 
water and  come  into  the  town. 

TheZamorin  is  the  over  lord  of  the  Akattu  Ohlferna  clan, 
and  with  the  decline  of  his  power  and  influence,  it  may 
be  that  the  women  of  it  have  latterly  taken  more  liberty 
than  was  formerly  possible. 

*  More  will  be  said  on  this  point  when  we  come  to  describe  the  Tiyans. 
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The  S(idra  olau,  one  of  the  best,  supplies  the  women 
>ervants  in  the  Nambutiris*  houses. 

We  will  DOW  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  physical 
measures  of  some  of  the  clans — men,  not  women  unfortu- 
nately.    It  was  impossible  to  measure  the  women. 

Here  are  given  the  averages  of  tlie  various  measures  of 
186  Nayars— 


26  Kiriattil. 
25  IJrali. 

8  Kurup. 
22  Nambiyar. 


2o  Vattakkad. 
2-5  Purattu  Charna. 
25  Akattu  Charna. 
25   Sudra. 


Note. — Group  A,  a  non-descript  group  of  a  few  individuals  of  eight 
different  clans  (see  "  Nambutiris  " — Bulletin,  V^I.  Ill,  No.  I,  page  10) 
Ib  not  included   here  for  obvious  reasons. 

Each  index  given  is  the  mean  of  the  indices — 


Average  of 

186  Nayars 

Stature            

.      165-6 

Height,  sitting 

84-9 

Do.       kneeling 

.      122-4 

Span     . . 

.      175-1 

Chest  ..          --          

80-fi 

Shoulders 

40-0 

Left  cubit 

4fi-2 

Left  hand,  length 

18-5 

Do.         width 

8-3 

Left  middle  finger     . , 

.        11-0 

Hips e 

26-0 

Left  foot,  length 

.        25-4 

Do.     width          . . 

8-8 

Cephalic  length 

.        19-2 

Do.     width 

141 

Do.     index 

73-1 

Bigoniac          

10-4 

Bizygomatic    . . 

.        13-1 

Maxillo-zygomatic  index 

80-1 

Nasal  height  . . 

4-8 

Do.  width  . .          .  =          

3-6 

Do.  index  . . 

76-8 

Vertex  to  tragus 

.        13-1 

Do.     to  chin          

.        19-7 

Middle  finger  to  patella 

10-1 

The  physical  characteristics  of  each  clan  separately  will 
be  given  first.  This  table  will  enable  us  to  see  at  a  glance 
how  the  measures  of  any  particular  clan  differ  from  those 
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of  the  average  ISTa^ar  ;  also  how  the  averages  compare  with 
the  Nambutiri. 

Bat,  before  doing  this,  we  will  exclude  the  endogamous 
clans — the  IJrMi  (wholly  endogamous)  and  the  YattakMd 
(partly  endogamous),  and  take  the  averages  of  all  the  others. 
It  will  be  observed  that  exclusion  of  these  two,  who  are 
each  units  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  first  from  all  the 
others  here  dealt  with,  leaves  the  averages  of  all  those  who 
intermingle  much  the  same  as  before,  when  the  Ur§.li  and 
Yattakk§.d  were  included.  It  cannot  be  said  that  exclusion 
of  these  two  bring  the  measures  of  the  others  any  nearer  to 
those  of  the  Nambutiri,  whose  blood  is  in  constant^  process 
of  mixture  with  the  others,  but  not  at  all  with  the  IJr^li  and 
not  much  witL  the  VattakkM.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  aboat  ^9  Nayars  to  every  Nambutiri 
in  Mala-bar,  and  that  the  latter  does  not  waive  his  oppor- 
tunities to  disperse  his  favours  amongst  the  N^yar  ladies. 

The  tlr^li  and  the  Yattakk§.d  are  not  the  only  clans 
wholly  or  partly  endogamous,  but  they  are  the  only  clans 
wholly  or  partly  endogamous  which  have  been  examiued 
thoroughly  by  me.  The  Attikkurissi  clan  is  also  endoga- 
mous, and  there  may  be  others. 

JSote. — Individuals  in  the  constabulary  are  excluded  from  all  the  tables, 
their  measureSjbeing  as  a  matter  of  course  above  the  averages  for  their  caste 
or  clan. 

Averages  of 

136  Nayars, 

Vattakad 

and  trrali 

excluded. 

Stature ..          ..  165-7 

Height,  sitting           ..          ..                      ••  85-1 

Do.     kneeling        122-7 

Span 175-3 

Chest 80-4 

Shoulders 40-0 

Left  cubit 46-2 

Left  hand,  length 18-6 

Do.       width 8-0 

Left  middle  finger     . .                      . .          . ,  10'9 

Hips 25-9 

Left  foot,  length        25-5 

Do.      width         8-8 

Cephalic  length         19-3 

Do.      width          14-1 
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Cephalic  index 
Bigoniac         . .  , , 

Bizygomatic   . . 
Maxillo-zygomatic  index 
Nasal  height  . . 

Do.  width 

Do.  index 
Vertex  to  tragus 

Do.    to  chin 
Middle  finger  to  pateUa 


Average  of 

136  N&yars, 

Vattakad 

and  Urali 

excluded. 

72-9 
10-4 
130 
80-0 

4-8 

3-7 
77-6 
131 
19-7 
10-0 


KIRIATTIL  nAYARS. 


Ages  ranging  between 
22  and  52. 

! 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Aver- 
age 
of,25. 

To 
stature            Remarks. 
=  100. 

1 

Stature,  height 

175-2 

155-1 

165-3 

Height,  sitting 

S9-7 

80-4 

84-3 

51-0 

Do.      kneeling 

129-5 

113-8 

1220 

73-8 

Span 

I860 

160-4 

174-3 

105-4 

Chest             

87-6 

75-0 

78-2    ' 

47-3 

Shoulders        

42-8 

37-7 

39-4    1 

23-H 

Leftoubit      

47-8 

42-7 

45-9   1 

27-8 

Left  hand,  length       . 

19-5  i 

16-H 

18-3    i 

IM 

Do.       width     ... 

8-6 

7-6  i 

8-2 

44-3 

To  left  hand,  length 
=  100. 

Left  middle  finger 

11-5 

9-1    i 

10-7 

1 

.57-8 

To  left  hand,  length 
r=  100. 

Hips 

27-9 

24-4 

26-0   ; 

15-7 

Left  foot,  length 

26-8 

23-2 

25-3   1 

15-3 

Do.         width 

9-8 

8-0 

8-8 

13-9 

Cephalic  length 

2U-1 

17-5 

19-0 

11-5 

Do.       width 

14-6 

13-3 

13-9 

Do.       index 

80-0 

690 

73-1 

Bigoniac 

11-3 

9-1 

10-4 

Bizygomatic    .. 

14- i 

1    12-2 

13-0 

... 

Maxillo-zygomatic 

84-8 

!    73-4 

1    80-1 

... 

index. 

1 

1 

Nasal  height 

5-1 

!      4-2 

4-7 

,     ... 

There  are  8  whose 
nasal  height  is  5 
and  over. 

Do.     width 

4-4 

3-2 

3-7 

Do.     index 

102-3 

66-7 

78-8 

i  Vertex  to  tragus 

144 

12-0 

12-9 

7-8 

Do.     to  chin 

20-8 

i    17-5 

19-2 

11-6 

Middle         finger      to 

14-7 

'      5-5 

9-7 

5-86 

1       patella. 

1 

cc 
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Face.— '^nipr^jGilia.Ty  arches  prominent  in  two.  Face  of 
one  distinctly  pyramidal  ;  in  two  others  it  was  rather  so. 

In  one  the  broadest  part  of  the  head  was  immediately 
behind  the  ears,  low  down. 

Figure, — Fifteen  are  noted  slight,  foar  as  slight  to 
medium,  five  as  medium.  Two  were  marked  as  powerfully 
built. 

Sair. — An  oval  patch  of  hair  on  the  vertex  remains  ;  the 
rest  of  the  head,  the  face  and  body  are  always  shaved-  A 
moustache  is  never  worn .  The  men  are  always  clean  shaven 
except  during  mourning  for  a  near  relative,  when  the  razor 
is  not  used  for  a  year.  The  hair  on  the  vertex  is  allowed 
to  grow  long,  and  well  treated  with  oil,  looks  glossy  and 
black,  is  tied  in  a  knot  which  hangs  over  the  forehead  or  to 
one  side  of  the  head  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer.  As  a  rule 
the  hair  on  the  head  is  plentiful  and  wavy,  while  in  a  few 
it  is  very  thick.  About  20  per  cent,  of  those  examined 
had  scanty  hair  on  the  head.  The  following  facts  were 
recorded  : — 

A  man  of  60  had  a  few  gray  hairs. 

A  man  of  49  had  hair  distinctly  gray  :  on  the  face,  white 
when  sprouting. 

A  man  of  52  had  a  few  white  hairs  on  the  Bternum  ;  not  on 
the  head. 

Baldness  is  uncommon  ;  and,  though  old  age  does  not 
overtake  them  too  early,  it  has  been  noted  that  one  man  of 
40  looked  about  60. 

Gingelly  oil  is  commonly  used  for  the  hair,  but  its  use  for 
the  hair  is  said  by  some  to  have  certain  effects  on  the  body. 
One  man  said  he  used  cocoanut  oil  because,  if  he  used  the 
other,  he  would  get  boils  all  over  his  body  and  suffer  from 
headaches.  It  is  usual  to  oil  the  head  profusely  during  the 
month  Karkadagam  *  ''  in  order  to  cool  the  body.^' 

Hair  on  the  chest  and  arms. — As  a  rule  the  growth  is  shght 
to  very  slight  in  14  out  of  25,  while  in  the  remaining  11  it 
is  moderate. 

On  the  legs. — In  20  per  cent,  it  was  slight  ;  in  the  rest 
moderate  or  thick. 

Note.—  Men  never  shave  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  the  oval 
patch  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  about  7^  inches  long  and  5^  inches  wide 
where  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  all  hair  on  the  head,  face,  chest, 
abdomen,  armpits,  wrists  and  about  the  pubes  is  shaved  by  the  barber. 
The  back  is  not  shaved,  nor  the  legs  :  the  arms  sometimes,  but  not  always. 
A  few  do  not  shave  the  chest. 
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N&yar  ■women  of  all  classes  shave  the  hair  about  the  vagina.  They 
shave  themselves,  standing,  placing  one  foot  on  a  bench  or  anything  a 
couple  of  feet  or  so  from  the  ground,  thus  raising  the  leg'.  The  use  of 
scissors  for  this  purpose  is  rare,  new  f angled  and  not  sanctified  by  custom. 
In  a  few  houses  now- a-days  razors  of  English  or  Grerman  manufacture  are 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  women ;  but  according  to  general  custom  the 
barber  woman  pays  periodical  visits,  and  the  women  of  the  house  receive 
from  her  a  razor,  with  which  they  shave  themselves.  The  armpits,  the 
eyebrows  and  stray  hairs  on  any  other  part  of  the  body,  excepting  of 
course  the  head,  are  shavod  by  the  barber  woman.  I  have  it  an  excellent 
authority  that  some  of  the  elderly  women — possibly  tho^e  who  are  old 
and  fleshy — submit  their  entire  person  to  the  barber  woman's  razor.  The 
young  women  never. 

In  the  Tamil  country  the  women,  as  is  well  known,  use  a  depilatory. 
Possibly  the  Nayar  women  resort  to  shaving  in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleas- 
ant odour  of  the  depilatory.  The  reason  for  shaving  or  destroying  tlie 
hair  on  that  part  of  the  body  is  not  apparent  iSTo  reason  is  assigned  for 
it.  Very  likely  the  custom  arose  out  of  necessities  for  cleanliness,  when 
the  Nayars  were  not  the  clean  people  they  are  now,  and.  like  all  customs 
has  persisted  aimlessly. 

Colour  of  the  skin. — Using  Broca's  colour  tables.  The 
darkest  was  as  No.  43  (one  only)  ;  tlie  fairest,  44  to  30. 
Two  others  were  fair  or  very  nearly  so.  The  colour  number 
for  5  was  37 ;  for  5  was  28  ;  for  13  was  29,  and  lighter. 
Darker  than  the  Nambutiii.  The  women,  who  are  not  so 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  distinctly  fair  as  w^ell  as  well 
favoured.     Many  are  very  handsome. 

Colour  of  the  eyes. — Out  of  20  individuals  (using  Broca's 
colour  tables  for  the  eyes),  in  J  3  the  number  corresponding 
to  their  eyes  was  2,  while  in  7  it  was  1  to  a  little  lighter. 
So  that  the  eye  is,  as  a  rule,  brown ;  rarely  black. 

Ornaments^  men. — Not  much  jewellery  is  worn.  One  or 
two  golden  earrings  called  kadukkans  are  worn,  as  a  rule, 
in  each  ear  by  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  clan  who  call  themselves  "  Padinayirattil ''' — 
^^  one  of  10,000  " —  doubtless  a  relic  of  the  old  Nayar  military 
system,  pierce  the  ears,  but  never  wear  earrings.  The  title 
of  the  hereditary  chief  of  these  is  Ayyayira  Prabhu  Karttavu. 
The  10,000  do  not,  however,  all  belong  to  this  clan.  I 
came  across  a  man  of  the  Nambiy  Ir  clan  who  belonged  to  it, 
and  he  too  could  not  wear  earrings.  Rings  and  amulets  are 
also  worn  commonly. 

One  individual  wore  2  golden  earrings,  of  the  pattern 
called  kadukkan  in  each  ear. 

One  individual  wore  two  rings  made  of  an  amalgam  of 
gold  and  copper,  called  ^'  tambak  '^  in  the  vernacular,  on  the 
ring  finger  of  the  right  hand,  for  good  luck.  "  Tambak  " 
rings  are  lucky  rings.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  wash  the  face 
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with  tKe  liand  on  whicli  is  a  "  tambak  "ring.  1  see  in  my 
notes  a  record  of  an  individual  wlio  wore  one  of  these  rings 
on  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand.     They  are  common. 

One  individual  wore  two  rings  of  the  pattern  called 
tril6ham  (lit :  metals)  on  the  ring  finger  of  each  hand. 
Bach  of  these  rings  was  made  during  an  eclipse  ! 

One  individual  wore  a  silver  bangle  as  a  vow.  It  was  to 
be  given  up  at  the  next  festival  to  be  held  at  a  place  called 
Kottidre,  a  famous  festival  in  North  Malabar,  the  scene  of  it 
being  far  away  in  the  forest  under  the  hills.  He  also  wore  a 
"  tambak  "  ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand  for  luck  ; 
and  a  thin  iron  ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

One  individual  wore  no  jewellery,  but  there  was  a  small 
circular  tattooed  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  over  the 
glabella.  Tattooing  is  not  common.  This  individual  is 
the  only  one  of  those  examined  who  was  tattooed. 

Women. — The  style  of  the  jewellery  worn  by  the  women 
will  be  seen  in  the  plate.  It  is  altogether  unlike  any  other 
South  Indian  jewellery.  The  necklaces  are  almost  identical 
in  form,  shape  and  general  character  with  those  of  Sindh. 
Silver  is  never  worn. 

The  lobes  of  the  ears  are  dilated  in  childhood  generally 
in  the  sixth  month  and  in  them  are  worn  large  spiral  rings  of 
white  metal  or  the  more  solid  "  tdda,"  really  a  handsome 
ornament,  in  the  groove  of  which  the  elongated  ear-lobe  is 
almost  concealed.  It  is  made  of  gold.  Properly  speaking 
the  t6da  is  an  ornament  worn  exclusively  by  the  N^yar 
women.  Several  necklaces  are  often  worn  at  the  same  time. 
The  Venetian  sequin,  which  probably  first  found  its  way 
hither  in  the  days  of  Yascio  da  Grama  and  Albuquerque,  is 
oue  of  those  coins  which,  having  found  favour  with  a  people, 
is  used  persistently  in  ornamentation  long  after  it  has  passed 
out  of  currency ;  thus  illustrating  the  well-known  thesis 
that  things  originally  made  for  use,  by  and  by  pass  into 
ornament.  There  are  instances  of  this  use  of  coins  in 
Europe,  of  course,  as  amongst  the  8wabian  peasantry.  So 
fond  are  the  Malayalis — those  of  Malabar,  Cochin  and 
Travancore — of  the  sequin  that  to  this  day  there  is  quite  a 
large  trade  in  imitations  of  the  coin  for  purposes  of  orna- 
ment. Such  is  the  persistence  of  its  use  that  the  trade 
extends  to  brass  and  even  copper  imitations  of  the  sequin. 
The  former,  brought  from  Europe,  are  often  seen  to  bear 
the  legend  "  made  in  Austria.'^  The  Nayars  wear  none  but 
the  goldj  '[  mounted  ^'  as  they  call  it,  (the  mounting  being 
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mucli  as  the  upper  portion  of  one  section  of  tlie  necklace,  in 
the  plate),  strung  together  through  the  mounting  just  as 
the  necklace  :  a  very  effective  ornament  for  the  neck.  The 
brass  imitations  of  the  sequin  are  worn  by  the  women  of 
the  inferior  races  of  whom  we  shall  have  some  description 
hereafter.  If  one  asks  the  ordinary  Malaya li,  say  a  N§.yar, 
what  persons  are  represented  on  the  sequin,  one  gets  for 
answer  that  they  are  Rama  and  Sita ;  between  them  a 
cocoanut  tree  ! 

Turkish  coins,  French  half  louis,  and  German  10  mark 
pieces  are  also  used  in  the  same  way,  each  one  being  known 
by  a  distinctive  vernacular  name,  and  no  corruption  of  its 
nomenclature  in  European  coinage,  so  that  it  is  always  easy 
to  identify  one  of  these  coins  by  its  vernacular  name.  For 
instance,  every  Malayali  knows  what  an  "  Amada  "  is  :  it  is 
what  we  know  to  be  a  real  or  imitation  Venetian  sequin. -^^ 
The  half  louis  of  the  empire  is  known  as  the  ''  pakshikkas,^' 
probably  from  the  eagle  on  the  reverse.     And  so  on.f 

Ornaments  are  never  worn  on  the  ankles  or  on  the 
waist,  as  is  the  rule  in  other  parts  of  Southern  India. 

Dress,  men. — This  is  very  simple  ;  ordinarily  one  cloth 
round  the  loins,  the  ends  overlapping  a  foot  or  two  in  front. 
It  is  not  tucked  between  the  legs,  which  is  the  fashion  practi- 
cally all  over  India,  but  hangs  straight  to  the  ground.  It 
should  touch  the  ground,  or  very  nearly  do  so.  Wearing 
a  cloth  in  such  fashion  carries  with  it  dignity  to  the  wearer. 
A  Tiyan,  or  a  man  of  any  inferior  caste,  is  not  supposed  to 
wear  his  cloth  below  his  knees.  Now-a-days,  when  there  is 
a  general  levelling  up,  the  inferior  races  occupying  a  position 

*  I  have  never  heard  any  explanation  of  the  word  Amada  in  Malabar. 
The  following  comes  from  Tinnevelly:  "  Amada  was  the  consort  of 
Bhagavati  and  he  suddenly  appeared  one  day  before  a  Shan4r  (the  caste 
devoted  to  climbing  the  palms  and  drawing  off  the  jnioe)  and  demanded 
food.  The  Shanar  said  he  was  a  poor  man  with  nothing  to  offer  bnt  toddy, 
which  however  he  gave  in  a  palmyra  leaf.  Amada  drank  the  toddy  and 
performing  a  mantram  over  the  leaf  it  turned  into  gold  coins  which  bore 
on  one  side  the  pictures  of  Amada,  the  Shanar  and  the  tree;  and  these  he 
gave  the  Shanar  on  a  reward  for  his  willingness  to  assist  him.  This 
explains  the  two  names — Sh  nar  caste  (as  they  are  called  in  Tinnevelly, 
but  where  they  are  not  very  common^,  and  Amada." 

t  It  is  scarcely  right  to  say  any  of  these  coins,  even  the  sequin,  is 
not  current.  The  value  of  each  is  known  everywhere  to  a  nicety.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  throughout  Malabar  copper  coins  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  East  India  Companies,  of  Mysore,  and  of  almost  every  former 
dynasty  of  South  India  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  coins  actually  current 
with  the  people,  while  in  the  rural  parts  reckoning  is  always  in  fanams  : 
not  in  annas. 


they  never  held  before,  when  people  speak  of  caste  as  if  it 
were  a  fanciful  arrangement  of  the  social  fabric  which  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  destroy,  forgetting  that, 
fundamentally^  it  rests  on  racial  differentiation,  we  see  those 
of  castes  inferior  to  the  N^^yar  wearing  their  cloths  to  the 
ground — in  the  towns  that  is,  where  the  sway  of  modern 
officialdom  and  education  is  felt.  But,  were  a  man  of 
inferior  caste  to  wear  his  cloth  to  the  ground,  away  out  in 
the  district  where  the  old  order  has  not  changed  much,  he 
would  soon  be  made  to  repent  having  done  what  is  believed 
to  be  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the  N^yar.  He 
would  probably  be  well  beaten,  and  might  have  his  house 
burnt.  The  single  cloth  (mundu)  constitutes  the  ordinary 
dress.  No  turban  is  worn.  It  is  wrong  for  a  N§,yar 
to  cover  his  head.  But  he  may  use  an  umbrella,  and 
invariably  does  so  when  walking  in  the  sun,  for  he  is  very 
susceptible  to  its  rays.  The  cloth  must  be  fastened  at  the 
waist  in  a  certain  way.  Those  of  every  caste  tie  or  fasten 
their  cloth  round  the  loins  in  a  certain  way ;  people  of  no 
two  castes  tie  the  cloth  alike. 

Women. — A  short  cloth  is  worn  somewhat  tight  round 
the  loins,  and  over  it  is  worn  another  cloth  from  the  waist 
to  below  the  knee.  Nothing  is  worn  above  the  waist.  When 
one  sees  women  of  the  N^-yar  caste  on  the  roads  (they  are 
never  to  be  seen  in  the  towns),  or  at  the  festivals  or  other 
large  gatherings,  they  are  wearing  a  cloth  loosely  covering 
the  upper  pt^rtion  of  the  body.  In  Malabar,  where  there  is 
prevalent  the  idea  that  no  respectable  woman  covers  her 
breast,  there  has  crept  in  lately,  chiefly  amongst  those  who 
have  travelled,  a  feeling  of  shame  in  respect  of  this  custom 
of  dress.  Dress  is,  of  course,  a  conventional  affair,  and  it 
will  be  matter  for  regret  should  false  ideas  of  shame  sup- 
plant those  of  natural  dignity  such  as  one  sees  expressed  in 
the  carriage  and  bearing  of  the  well-bred  N^yar  lady. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  deal  with  the  Nayars  as 
a  body  under  such  heads  as  marriage,  customs,  etc.  Here  we 
are  concerned  mainly  with  physical  measures  and  general 
appearance,  under  which  come  dress  and  ornament.  Whaf, 
has  been  said  about  dress  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  all 
the  clans.  Before  leaving  the  Kiriattil  N§,yars  it  will  be 
well  to  note  the  names  of  some  of  those  actually  measured. 

Nayar  is  affixed  as  an  honorific  after  the  name.  Thus 
one  whose  name  is  GrOvindan  is  called  Gdvindan  N§;yar„ 
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Tarav&d  name. 

Name. 

Manjoli 

Govindan 

Kedoth 

..     Karnnakaran 

Chnliotkolodi 

..     Ithapu 

Puliakfith 

..     K§Iu   ... 

Kurunthal     ... 

..     Narrainan     . 

Kazhaparambath 

Shankaren     . 

Etalakandiel 

.     KelQ   ... 

Thanikat 

Cherukutti    . 

Thattatath     ... 

Ohekkunni     . 

N"ambidivittil 

..     Kunhunni 

Nadaviladatha 

Chandnkutti 

TnthenvittU  ... 

..     Y6I11 

Thekakamukal 

Ramtmi 

Kulang-arathathil     , 

Kannan 

Ki/hukalangot 

.     Govindan 

Pitoli 

Ramuni 

Puliakoth      ... 

.     K6man 

Edakapura    

.     Rarappan 

Oooupation.             A  ge. 

Domestic  servant     ...     30 

Milk  seller     .. 

...     34 

Cultivator 

...     32 

Do. 

...     27 

Do. 

..     35 

Do. 

...     32 

Servant 

..      22 

Do. 

...     25 

Peon 

...     35 

Cultivator 

.      60 

Do. 

...     25 

Writer 

...     24 

Cultivator 

...     22 

Do. 

...     37 

Do. 

...     25 

Do. 

...     36 

Do. 

...     25 

Peon   ... 

...     46 

There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  or  specific  name  for  every 
garden,  every  acre  of  land  in  Malabar,  whether  in  the  forest 
or  cultivated,  whether  enclosed  or  not.  We  shall  hear  of 
this  again  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  jnngle  people, 
some  of  whom  change  their  name^  their  house  or  Tarav^d 
name,  as  they  change  their  residence  from  one  place  to 
another,  always  calling  themselves  after  the  land  on  which 
they  are  at  the  time  living.  Others  again  cling  to  the  name 
which  is  that  ot  the  land  whence  the  family  has  sprung,  so 
to  speak. 

That  the  TaravM  name  of  the  N^yar  is  that  of  the  land  is 
tolerably  evident.  Contrary  to  the  rule  in  Southern  India 
there  is,  in  Malabar,  absolute  proprietorship  of  land  ;  and  the 
land,  the  family  house  built  on  it,  the  land  wherein  lie  the 
ashes  of  the  ancestors,  and  the  family  itself  are  all  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tarav^d. 

ueAli  nAyars:  endogamous. 


Ages  ranging  between 
20  and  45. 

Maxi- 

Mini- 
mum. 

Averages 
of  25. 

To 

tature 
=100. 

Remarks 

Stature                  

180-8 

152-2 

163-1 

Height,  sitting    ... 

89-9 

791 

84-2 

51-6 

Do.      kneeling 

135-3 

113-3 

*  120-8 

74-0 

*  120-75 

Span          

193-0 

161-7 

171-3 

105-0 

Chest        

88-0 

77-4 

81-2 

49^8 

Shoulders 

43-7 

36-8 

39-7 

24-3 

Left  cubit             

51-4 

41-6 

45-2 

27-7 
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Ages  ranging  between 
20  and  45. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Averages 
of  25. 

To 
stature 
=  100. 

1 
Remarks 

Left  hand  length 

20-5 

17-0 

17-8 

10-9 

Do.        width 

8-8 

7-5 

7-9 

Left  middle  finger 

12-2 

9-6 

10-7 

Hips          

29-6 

23-7 

26-0 

15-9 

Left  foot  length 

28-3 

23-7 

24-7 

15-1 

Do.       width... 

9-8 

8-2 

8-7 

Cephalic  length 

20-4 

17-5 

19-2 

11-8 

Do.      width    ... 

15-0 

13-4 

140 

Do.      index     .  . 

790 

68-2 

72-9 

Bigoniac  

11-1 

100 

10-5 

Bizygomatic        

13-7 

12-2 

13-2 

Maxillo- zygomatic  index. 

84-8 

74-1 

80-6 

Nasal  height 

*     5-3 

4-1 

4-8 

2-94 

*  There 
were  6 
of  5-0 
and 

over. 

Do    width           

4-0 

3-2 

3-6 

Do.  index 

84-4 

65-4 

75-5 

Vertex  to  tragus 

14-2 

11-9 

12-9 

7-9 

Do.     to  chin 

21-2 

18-4 

19-9 

12-2 

Middle  finger  to  patella. 

18-7 

71 

11-5 

1 

7-05 

Face. — ^ Among  the  descriptive  notes  of  individuals  made 
when  measuring  them  are  these  : — 

(1)  Supraciliary  arches,  slight.  Nasal  notch.  Chin 
recedes  slightly.     Chin  square  with  slight  hollow  in  front. 

(2)  Nasal  bone  slightly  raised.  Nasal  notch  moderate. 
Supraciliary  arches  ditto.     Chin  pointed. 

(3)  Head  pyramidal.  Thick  flabby  nose-  Nasal  bone 
slightly  raised. 

(4)  Forehead  moderately  high  and  straight.  Supra- 
ciliary arches  slight.  Nasal  notch.  Nose  straight ;  very 
sb'ght  prognathism.     Chin  recedes. 

(5)  Forehead  high.  Supraciliary  arches  marked. 
Lips  thick.  Nasal  notch.  Nasal  bone  slightly  raised.  Ears 
small. 

(6)  Protuberance  over  the  right  ear.  Forehead 
markedly  prominent.     No  nasal  notch. 

As   a  rule  the   nose  is   straight,  or  the  nasal  bone  is 
slightly  raised.     In  some  cases  the  nasal  notch  is  deep. 
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In  one  individual  tlie  broadest  part  of  the  head  was  just 
above  the  ear. 

In  another,  the  alas  of  the  nose  appear  to  have  become 
enlarged  through  taking  snuff. 

In  another,  the  point  of  the  ear  (noticed  hj  Darwin)  in 
the  helix  \  from,  the  top,  was  very  marked. 

One  individual  of  29  looked  at  least  40.  He  had  suffered 
severely  from  small- pox. 

Figure.  — The  average  is  slight  to  medium.  One  is  noted 
as  stout,  and  another  as  very  strongly  built. 

Hair. — It  has  been  noticed  already  (see  Nambutiris. 
Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I)  that  the  growth  of  hair  on  the 
cheeks  is  a  racial  characteristic.  In  some  of  the  lower 
races  it  is  entirely  absent,  while  in  the  Nambutiris  it  is 
constant.  About  half  the  Urali  N§,yars  examined  had  a 
regular  growth  of  hair  on  the  cheeks. 

On  the  head. — In  all  but  one  the  hair  on  the  head, 
invariably  black  and  glossy,  was  thick  and  wavy  ;  in  a  few, 
it  was  very  thick  or  fairly  so ;  and,  in  the  case  of  three  indivi« 
duals,  it  was  noted  as  curly.  A  few  grey  hairs  were  noticed 
in  four  individuals  aged  respectively  25,  29,  30,  45  ;  and  one 
young  fellow  of  20  had  a.  small  patch  of  white  hair  over  the 
right  eyebrow. 

Kair  on  the  chest  was  slight  tn  moderate  as  a  rule,  but 
in  4  individuals  it  was  thick. 

Hair  on  the  arms  was  observed  to  be  slight  in  13,  and 
moderate  or  thick  in  12. 

In  all,  the  hair  on  the  legs  varied  between  moderate  and 
thick,  excepting  that  in  2  the  growth  was  very  thick.  One 
man  had  shaved  his  feet,  and  another  had  shaved  the  backs 
of  his  hand  and  his  wrists.  In  a  few  there  was  a  tolerably 
thick  growth  of  hair  in  the  small  of  the  back.  This  is 
common  to  all  the  N^yars. 

Golour  of  ike  skin. — In  22  cases  in  which  this  was  recorded 
the  darkest  was  No.  43  (Broca's  colour  types)  and  the 
fairest  No.  40.  Twelve  individuals  were  of  No.  29  or  fairer, 
and  this  (a  little  fairer  than  29)  seems  to  be  about  the 
average.     A  little  darker  than  the  Kiriattil. 

Colour  of  the  eyes. —  8  individuals  were  of  No.  2  (Broca) ; 
6  individuals  were  of  No.  1  ;  6  individuals  between  1.  and  2. 

Ornaments. — A  few  of  those  examined  said  that  men  of  the 
clan  never  wore  earrings,  though  their  ears  were  pierced. 
There  may  be  some  section  of  the  clan  who  do  not ;  but,  as  a 
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rule,  earrings  are  worn  hj  those  who  can  afford  them.  One 
man  indeed  said  he  never  wore  them,  fearing  thieves  mig-ht 
steal  them.  Another  wore  silver  earrings  called  kalln- 
vechcha  kadukkan  which  means  an  earring  set  with  stone 
(pushyar^gam — topaz) , 

(1)  Three  plain  golden  rings  on  ring  finger  of  left  hand, 
the  same  on  the  little  finger  of  the  same  hand,  and  a  thin  iron 
ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

(2)  Sandal  paste  patch  over  glahella  ;  fonr  stripes  of  the 
same  on  chest ;  three  vertical  stripes  on  each  npper  arm. 

(3)  Three  golden  earrings — the  nsnal  kadukkans — in  each 
ear.  An  amulet  in  a  silver  cylindrical  case  worn  on  the  waist. 
Inside  the  case  is  a  charm  written  on  a  copper  leaf.  It  is  to 
protect  its  wearer  against  the  influences  of  the  evil  eye. 

(4)  One  tambak,  one  plain  gold  ring  on  ring  finger  of  the 
right  hand. 

(5)  Ears  pierced.  Wears  no  earrings  as  he  has  no  money. 
A  dab  of  sandal  paste  over  the  glahella,  another  over  the 
sternum,  and  on  each  shoulder. 

Prolificness. — The  clan  being  endogamous,  it  will  be  well 
to  note  here  the  nmnber  of  children  born  in  16  families  of 
those  examined.  In  all  there  w^ere  born  44  male  and  35 
female  children  ;  altogether  79.  This  gives  an  average  of  4*9 
in  each  family ;  and  of  those  there  were  living  at  the  time 
an  average  of  4*6  for  each  family.  A  figure  which  is 
above  the  average  for  the  Nayars  as  a  body^  be  it  noted. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  noting  that  the  average 
weight  of  four  men  was  119  lb. 


Names  of  some  of  those  examined. 


Taravad. 


Name. 

Kelu  Nayar   . . . 

Baman  Nayar 

Krishnau  Nayar 

Achntan  Nayar 

Krishnan  Najar 

Raman  Nayar 
.     Aiyappen  Nayar 
,     Chathn  Nayar 

Shangaran  Nayar 

Shangunni  N^ayar 

Gopalan  Nayar 
.     Raman  Nayar 

Appa  Nayar 

Thondi  or  Thundi  was,  I  think,  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
ancient  geographers  as  a  port  near  where  this  last  man  lived. 
This  man,  therefore,  bears  the  name  of  the  place  as  it  was, 
probably,  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 


Mmapalli       . . . 

Kanjoli 

Kurundottathil 

Puthnkudi 

Ponmilli 

Knttakil 

Payarvitil     . . . 

Puvakimial  ... 

Kalathil 

Korolath 

Pallithotathil 

Kutakkil 

Thondil 


Occapation. 

Age 

Cooly 

Writer 

...     22 
...     22 

») 

..     20 

Trade 

...     22 

>j 

...     45 

Cooly 

Mason 

32 

...     36 

Caltivator 

...     26 

Cooly 

...     25 

„ 

...      32 

Nothing- 

Cooly 

Writer 

...     22 
...     30 
...      20 
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YATTAKKAD  NAYARS. 


Tkere  is  some  obscurity  in  tke  sub -divisions  of  this  clan. 
To  the  north  of  Calicut,  in  Kurumbranad,  they  are  divided 
into  the  Undiatuna,  or  "  those  who  pull ''  (to  work  the  oil 
machine  by  hand)  and  the  '^  Muri-Yechchu-atune,"  or  "those 
who  tie  or  fasten  bullocks  '^  (to  work  the  oil  machine  by  means 
of  bullocks  and  not  by  hand)  ;  yet  farther  north,  Teilicherry 
and  thereabouts  there  are  no  known  sub-divisions  ;  while 
in  Ernad,  to  the  eastward,  these  names  are  quite  unknown, 
and  the  clan  is  divided  into  the  "'Yeluttatu,  "  the  White, 
and  the  "  Karuttatu,'^  the  Black.  It  has  been  remarked 
already  (page  82)  that  the  Yattakkad  (those  who  turn  round) 
are  not  always  admitted  to  be  true  Nayars.  In  the  extreme 
north  of  Malabar  they  are  called  Yaniyan — oil  monger.  The 
"  White  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  expression  and  preparation 
of  oil,  which  is  the  hereditary  occupation  of  the  Black.  The 
"  White  "  may  eat  with  Nayars  of  any  clan ;  the  Black  can 
eat  with  no  others  outside  their  own  clan.  The  Black  sub- 
clan  is  strictly  endogamous.  The  other,  the  superior 
sub-clan,  is  not.  Their  woman  may  marry  with  men  of  any 
other  clan,  the  Pallichchan  excepted.  But  not  vice  versa. 
The  men  must  marry  within  their  own  sub-clan.  I  think, 
but  am  not  sure  a  man  of  this  clan  may  marry  a  woman  of 
the  Pallichchan  clan ;  but  even  if  such  an  alliance  is  permis- 
sible anywhere,  I  do  not  think  it  ever  takes  place.  It  may 
be  taken  as  accurate  that  men  ot  the  clan  always  marry 
within  their  own  sub-clan,  and  that  women  of  the  superior 
sub-clan  very  often  mate  with  N^^yars  of  superior  clans. 

In  taking  the  measures  I  made  no  distinction  between 
the  sub-clans  ;  it  was  only  just  before  completion  that  the 
existence  of  the  sub-clans  was  discovered.  Had  the  import- 
ant f^ct  been  discovered  earlier,  the  sub-clans  would  haT?e 
been  separated.  Though  scarcely  enough  for  scientific 
accuracy,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
examined  were  of  the  superior  sub-clan,  wliich  is  exogamous 
as  regards  the  women.  The  inferior  section  of  the  clan — 
the  Black — is  not  to  be  found  north  of  the  Korapuzha 
river  in  North  Malabar.  One  quarter  of  my  subjects  v/ere 
measured  in  North  Malabar — Oannanore,  Teilicherry,  Bada- 
gara ;  and  for  the  rest,  in  some  cases  it  is  noted  that  the 
individuals  are  of  the  superior  section.  This  accounts  pretty 
correctly  for  rather  more  than  half.  I  am  tolerably  certain 
that  the  other  half  also  belonged  to  it. 
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However  alert  one^s  discrimmation  may  be,  one  may 
fall  into  possible  error  as  I  did  here.  "  What  caste  do  you 
belong  to  ?  "  "  I  am  a  Nayar. ' '  ''  What  kind  of  N^yar  ?  " 
"  I  am  a  Nayar. '^  It  may  take  some  time  to  let  in  compre- 
hension that  the  name  of  his  clan  is  wanted,  then  the  answer 
is  "I  am  a  good  Nayar  '^  (one  of  a  good  or  superior  clan). 
At  last  he  will  say  he  is  a  Sudra  Nayar,  a  Kiriyattil  or 
whatever  he  may  be.  Again,  many  claim  the  Kiriyattil  as 
their  clan  when  they  really  have  no  right  to  do  so,  beiug 
inferior  to  it. 


To 

Ages  ranging  between  20  and  62. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Averages 
of  25. 

stature 
=  100. 

Stature          

178-6 

154-3 

167-0 

Height,  sitting 

92-0 

78-7 

84-6 

50-6 

Do.     kneeling 

131-3 

112-4 

122-9 

73-6 

Span 

190-0 

164-7 

177-8 

106-5 

Chest             

95-8 

70-6 

81-3 

48-7 

Shoulders     ...                      

42-8 

36-9 

40-3 

241 

Left  cubit 

51-4 

44-3 

46-9 

28-1 

Left  hand  length 

20-5 

17-0 

18-7 

11-2 

Do.       width 

8-9 

7-6 

8-2 

Do.       middle  finger 

12-6 

10-4 

11-9 

Hips               

27.8 

23-6 

26-3 

15-7 

Left  foot  length      

28-1 

23-6 

25-7 

15-4 

Do.      width 

9-8 

7-9 

8-9 

Cephalic  length       

20-1 

18-2 

19-2 

11-5 

Do.      width         

150 

13-2 

14-2 

Do.     index          •-           

79-0 

68-0 

74-0 

Bigoniao 

11-2 

9-7 

10-5 

.!! 

Bizygomatic               .-          

14-0 

12-3 

13-1 

Maxillo-zygomatic  index    ... 

84-4 

77-0 

80-1 

Nasal  height              

5-3 

4-0 

4-9 

2-93 

Do.    width               

3-9 

3-0 

3-5 

Do.    index 

87-5 

61-2 

73-1 

Vertex  to  tragus      ...          

13-9 

12-3 

13-1 

7-8 

Do.    to  chin          

21-5 

17-3 

19-8 

11-9 

Middle  finger  to  patella     

14-5 

1-8 

9-4 

5-62 

The  individual,  whose  mid  finger  when  standing  at 
**  attention  '^  to  the  top  of  his  patella  gfives  fche  maximum 
measure,  had  a  span  which  was  23-4  more  r,han  his  height. 
In  seven,  the  length  ol  the  left  foot  was  greater  than  the 
breadth  of  the  hips  across  the  crests  of  the  ilium.  In  ten, 
the  nasal  length  was  5  cm.  and  over. 

The  statures  of  the  first  ten  measured  averaged  168-2  and 
the 'nasal  index  76 '6  ;  otherwise  the  correspondence  between 
the  averages  of  10  and  of  25  is  complete.     Perhaps  mixture 
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of    subjects  belonging  to   tbe  two   sections  of  the   clan  is 
responsible  for  the  rather  important  differences  noted. 

Face. — Nasal  notch  is  noted  as  deep  in  3  and  moderate 
in  1  ;  in  the  others  it  was  slight  or  not  apparent.  The 
nasal  bone  was  raised  above  the  line  of  the  nose  in  5,  and 
depressed  in  2.  The  following  are  brief  notes  of  indivi- 
duals :  — 

(1)  Deep  nasal  notch.     Forehead  high.     Supraciliary 
arches  very  slight.     Chin  long. 

(2)  Forehead     high.     Nasal    point   slightly     raised. 
Nasal  notch  moderate. 

(3)  Nasal  point  depressed  so   that  the  nose  has  as  it 
were  a  knob  at  the  tip. 

(4)  SupraciKary    arches  not    apparent   to  the  touch. 
Slightly  rounded  nostrils.     Teeth  project  forwards. 

(5)  Deep  nasal  notch.      Supraciliary  arches  marked. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  head  of  the  individual 
whose  nasal  index  was  the  minimum  seemed  to  project 
uncommonly  ;  but  his  cephalic  length  was  no  more  than 
19*4  or  a  little  above  the  average. 

Figure. — Two-thirds  are  noted  as  "  slight  ^^,  nearly  one - 
third  as  "  medium.  '^  and  two  (individuals)  as  stout.  One 
was  very  lean. 

Hair. — In  rather  more  than  half  the  number  of  subjects 
the  hair  on  the  head  was  noted  as  thicli  and  wavy.  In 
most  of  the  others  it  was  moderately  thick.  In  two  only  it 
was  thin.  In  two  it  was  curly.  A  man  aged  27  had  very 
slight  growth  of  hair  on  the  face  (none  on  the  cheeks),  but 
had  a  fairly  strong  growth  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
Individuals  of  40,  42  and  62  were  a  little  grey,  while  one  of 
45  was  almost  bald,  and  what  hair  he  had  was  white.  Yery 
few  had  hair  on  the  cheeks,  or  anything  like  a  full  growth 
thereof.  It  was  observed  in  but  two  instances,  and  in  a 
third  as  slight.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  my  investigations,  I  did  not  make  special 
notes  about  whiskers. 

Hair  on  the  chest  is,  as  usual,  not  easy  to  gauge  when 
there  obtains  the  custom  of  shaving  it  periodically,  every 
fortnight  or  every  month.  In  about  a  quarter  of  the 
subjects  the  growth  is  noted  as  moderate,  and  in  a  sixth  as 
thick ;  in  the  rest  as  slight  or  very  slight.  In  the  case  of  a 
man    aged  45  the  hair  was  white  as  well  as  thick. 

Hair  on  the  arms  was  moderate  to  thick  in ^13,  slight  to 
very  slight  in  11,  and  absent  in  1. 
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Hair  on  the  legs  was,  in  everj  case  but  onej  moderate  oi 
thick  ;  in  tlie  case  of  one,  very  thick.  The  exception  was 
in  the  case  of  a  man  sick  and  ill  developed. 

Colour  of  the  skin  {Broca's  colour  types). — The  fairest  was 
No.  40  (one  onlj) ;  and  the  two  next  fairest  were  30  to  44 
and  39  to  44.  The  darkest  was  43.  The  average  seems  to 
be  a  little  darker  than  29  but  not  so  dark  as  28.  Darker 
than  the  Kiriyattil. 

Colour  of  the  eyes  (Broca). — The  colour  of  the  eyes  of 
half  the  number  was  as  No.  1,  and  that  of  the  other  half  as 
No.  2.  One  exception  was  between  Nos.  1  and  10.  The 
average  therefore  is  a  dark  brown  ;  not  black. 

Ornaments. — Ears  pierced,  and  the  usual  earrings 
(kadukkans)  worn  by  those  who  can  afford  them.  In  one 
case  the  earrings  were  set  with  a  red  stone.  The  ornaments 
or  adornments  of  various  individuals  were  as  follows  ; — 

(1)  Bell  metal  ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  right  hand. 

(2)  Two  brass  rings  on  ring  finger  of  right  hand.  A 
string  of  wool  thrice  round  the  right  wrist  to  keep  oif  fever 
at  night. 

(3)  Tattooed  circular  mark  over  glabella.  The 
operator  was  a  woman  of  the  Ohetti  caste,  a  travelling 
tattooer,  and  the  cost  of  the  operation  2  pies. 

(4)  One  gold  kadukkan  in  each  ear.  Two  copper 
rings  on  ring  finger  of  right  hand.  Washing  the  face  with  a 
hand  wearing  a  copper  ring  removes  black  spots  on  the  face, 
and  prevents  them  coming.     So  said  the  wearer. 

(5)  Two  amulets,  silver  cylindrical  cases  containing 
mantrams,  worn  on  a  string  round  the  waist  to  keep  off 
fever  and  devils.  Amulet  cases  are  often  worn  on  the 
waist  in  the  way  of  ornament  pure  and  simple. 

ProUjicness. — In  12  families  the  children  born  were  29 
males  and  34  females,  or  an  average  of  6*2  children  to  each 
family. 

The  average  weight  of  4  individuals  was  119J  lb. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  examined. 


Taravad. 

Name. 

Blathadi 

Govindan 

Ravari   Chandil. 

Keln 

Paloli 

..     Kunju 

Murikolipoil 

..     Shangaran 

Knttadath     ... 

. .     Krishnan 

Thaikacdi     ... 

. .     Appn 

Thazhathadathil 

. .     Chathu 

Erankulangara 

..     Kittan 

Velasheri       ... 

. .     Cherukoman 

Ch^lattumal 

Kunhunni 

Patavetti 

..     Chathnkutti 

OocTipation. 
Cultivator     ... 

Age 
.     40 

Do 

.     22 

Do 

.     25 

Trader 

.     21 

Writer 

.     20 

Cooly. 
Do. 

.     26 

.     24 

Milk  seller     ... 

.     25 

Cultivator      ... 

.     40 

Cooly 
Cultivator     ... 

.  44 
..     62 
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SUDRA  nIyARS. 

We  now  come  to  the  Sudra  Nayars,  men  and  women 
of  wliicli  clan  supply  the  house  servants  in  the  Nambutiri 
BrMimans^  houses.  It  is  onlj  a  few  who  are  occupied  in 
this  way,  however,  and  of  all  those  examined  only  one  is 
noted  as  a  servant.  The  subjects  were  found  in  various 
parts  of  South  Malabar,  a  few  from  the  neighbouring  Cochin 
Native  State. 


Ages  ranging  between  22  and  52. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Averages 
of  25. 


To 
stature 
=  100. 


Stature 

Height,  sitting 
Do,     kneeling 
I  Span 
j  Chest 

I  Shoulders     ... 
I  Left  cubit     . . . 
I  Left  hand,  length 
I        Do.        width 
Left  middle  finger 

Hips 

Left  foot,  length 
Do.       width 
Cephalic  length 
Do.       width 
Do.       index 
Bigoniac 
Bizygomatic 
Maxillo-zygomatic  index 
Nasal  height 
Do.    width 
Do.    index 
Vertex  to  tragus 

Do.     to  chin 
Middle  finger  to  patella 


173-3 

90-8 
128-3 
186-0 
89-0 
43-4 
48-6 
20-8 
8-6 
12-1 
27-9 
27-0 
10-3 
20-2 
15-3 
864 
11-4 
14-1 
85-7 
'5-4 
4-2 
89-1 
14-4 
21-3 
15-7 


151-1 

165-9 

78-8 

85-8 

110-1 

122-9 

158-3 

174-3 

76-0 

81-1 

37-4 

40-2 

41-4 

46.1 

16-8 

18-7 

7-3 

8-1 

9-9 

11-1 

24-0 

26-0 

23- i 

25-3 

7-8 

8-9 

17-7 

19-2 

13-0 

14-1 

65-0 

73-8 

9-4 

10-5 

11-9 

13-1 

76-6 

80-3 

4-0 

4-7 

3-3 

3-7 

67-9 

79-4 

12-5 

13-3 

17-7 

19-6 

7-0- 

99 

51-7 
74-1 
105- 1 
48-7 
24-2 
27-3 
11-3 


15-7 
16-3 

11-6 


2-83 


8-0 
11-8 
5-97 


Note. — The  individual  whose  cephalic  index  is  the  maximum  was 
measured  in  Palghat,  where  there  are  many  Pattar  (East  Coast)  Brahmans  ; 
his  father  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  them.  The  index  of  no  other 
equalled  79*0.  One  broad  headed  man,  whose  father  was  known  to  have 
been  a  Pattar  Brahman,  was  excluded  from  the  averages. 

There  were  but  three  subjects  whose  nasal  height  was 
6  cm.  and  over. 

Face. — Slight  prognathism  was  noticed  in  one.  In 
another  the  posterior  portion  of  the  parietal  was  curiously 
flat. 
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Some  individuals  were  described  in  my  notes — 

(1)  Nasal  bones  wide  and  thick.     Teetb  project. 

(2)  Lips  thick  and  somewhat  projecting.  Chin 
receding.  The  flesh  on  the  chin  is  thick,  giving  it  a  rounded 
lump  like  appearance.  Inion  appears  to  be  in  a  projecting 
ridge  round  the  back  of  the  head.     (Cephalic  length  19' 7.) 

(3)  Supraciliary  arches  slight.  Nasal  notch.  Nose 
straight.  Lips  slightly  everted.  Teeth  in  upper  jaw  pro- 
ject forwards.  Eyes  deep  set.  Inner  corner  of  eyes  a  trifle 
oblique. 

The  last  two  specimens  are  uncommon  ;  not  typical. 
The  thick  lips  and  projecting  teeth  are  not  usually  notice- 
able as  in  their  case.  The  long  oval  face  is  the  common 
type.  The  fashion  of  wearing  no  hair  on  the  face,  shaving 
the  head  at  the  back  and  at  the  sides  and  a  little  over  the 
forehead,  leaving  but  the  oval  patch  on  the  vertex,  no  head 
covering  being  worn^  gives  the  face  an  appearance  of  length. 
But  while  the  average  of  the  measure  vertex  to  chin,  for  all 
the  N^yars,*  reduced  to  stature  equals  100,  is  11*9,  the  same 
for  21  of  the  80  different  castes  t  examined  in  Malabar  is 
greater.  The  Mukkuvan  is  as  high  as  13*4,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Nambutiri  is  less,  being  but  11 '7. 

Figure. — One  out  of  25  is  recorded  as  "  stout. '^  One- 
third  were  "alight.'^  Nearly  two-thirds  were  medium  or 
thereabouts ;  and  this  seems  to  represent  the  average. 

Hair. — More  than  half  are  noted  as  having  whiskers,  that 
is,  growth  of  hair  on  the  cheeks.  In  two-thirds  of  the  sub- 
jects the  hair  on  the  head  was  thick  and  wavy  ;  in  a  few 
cases  it  was  very  thick.  Individuals  aged  respectively  25, 
32,  and  52  were  noted  as  being  a  httlo  grey.  In  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  number  the  hair  was  thin  to  moderately 
thick.  One  individual  of  this  clan  is  marked  as  having 
hair  a  little  grey. 

Hair  on  the  chest,— Rdbihev  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  had  thick  to  moderately  thick  hair.  In  the  case  of  one 
man  hair  was  thick  all  over  the  body,  even  on  the  back  : 
everywhere  except  over  the  ribs,  the  front  of  the  upper  arm 
and  shoulder.  In  another  the  hair  on  the  small  of  the  back 
was  thick.  In  the  greater  number  of  individuals  it  was 
marked  slight,  and  moderate,  and  in  a  few  it  was  absent. 


*  Grroup  A  included. 

f  Counting  each  clan  of  the  Nayarg  separately. 
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Hair  on  the  arms. — In  half  the  number  of  subjects  it 
varied  from  moderate  to  thick  ;  in  the  other  half  it  was 
slight  to  very  slight  or  (in  a  few)  absent  altogether. 

Hoir  on  the  legs. — In  more  than  half  it  varied  from 
moderately  thick  to  very  thick.  One  was  noted  as  "like  a 
bear."     In  one  individual  only  it  was  noted  as  very  slight. 

Colour  of  the  skin. — The  darkest  (one  only)  was  between 
42  and  43  (Broca's  colour  types).  Two  others  were  nearly 
as  dark.  The  fairest  was  44.  Two  others  were  nearly  as 
fair.     The  average  is  between  these  extremes. 

Colour  of  the  eyes. — The  darkest  was  no.  1  (Brooa's 
colour  types).  The  lightest  between  2  and  3.  Rather  more 
than  half  were  2  or  shades  of  2,  generally  lighter,  while 
nearly  one-half  were  No.  1. 

Ornaments. — As  a  rule  the  ordinary  earrings  are  worn. 
A  section  of  the  clan  calling  themselves  Bllenkiria  (or  Blleng 
Kiria — tender  Kiria  ?)  wear  no  earrings,  though  their  ears 
are  pierced.  Some  members  of  this  section  told  me  they 
never  wore  earrings,  while  others  said  they  could  wear  them 
as  a  rule,  but  they  could  not  wear  them  when  they  went  to 
the  KOvilakam  (palace)  of  the  Zamorin. 

The  right  nostril  of  one  man  was  slit  vertically  as  if  for 
insertion  of  a  jewel.  His  mother  miscarried  in  her  first 
pregnancy,  so,  according  to  custom,  he,  the  child  of  her 
second  pregnancy ,  had  had  his  nose  slit. 

Another  wore  a  silver  bangle.  He  had  had  a  wound  on 
his  arm  which  was  long  in  healing,  so  made  a  vow  to  the 
God  at  Tirupati  (North  Arcot  District)  that,  if  his  arm  was 
healed,  he  would  give  up  the  bangle  at  the  Tirupati  temple. 
He  intended  to  send  the  bangle  by  a  messenger,  any  one 
going  to  Tirupati,  when  his  arm  was  quite  healed  :  then 
only  would  he  fulfil  his  vow.  If  this  illustrates  how  a  vow 
may  be  fulfilled, — he  had  not  vowed  to  go  himself  and  give 
the  bangle  up,  only  to  give  the  bangle  which  was  meanwhile 
convenient  as  an  ornament, — the  man's  ideas  about  the  God 
at  Tirupati  illustrate  the  confused  ideas  as  to  the  per- 
sonality and  attributes  of  the  Gods  of  Modern  Hinduism 
which  obtain  in  JkJalab^ir.  He  thought  it  was  Baghavati 
whose  shrine  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  to  Tirupati,  but 
was  not  at  all  sure  -,  indeed  he  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  a 
God  or  a  Goddess.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
God  at  Tirupati  is  a  form  of  Vishnia. 
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Other  individuals  wore  ornaments,  thus — 

(1)  Gold  ring  on  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand.  Ear- 
rings with  red  stone.  Amulet  against  the  evil  eye.  Copper 
sheet  on  which  the  charm  was  inscribed  in  a  silver  cylindri- 
cal case.     Copper  ring  on  ring-finger,  right  hand. 

(2)  Two  copper  rings  on  the  ring-finger,  right  hand. 
Belongs  to  the  Rllenkiria,  so  wore  no  earrings. 

(3)  Brass  ring,  ring-finger,  right  hand.  Also  of  the 
BUenkiria. 

(4)  Copper  ring,  ring-finger,  right  hand.  Gold  ear- 
rings of  the  ordinary  pattern. 

(6)  The  ordinary  gold  earrings.  Silver  string  round 
the  waist;  not  exclusively  ornamental.  He  fastened  his 
loin  cloth  to  it. 

Vital  Statistics  were  noted  in  but  two  cases.  In  one  family 
there  were  two  brothers  and  three  sisters ;  in  another,  one 
brother  and  two  sisters. 


Names,  etc.,  of  a 
few  Taravad. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Age. 

Puthen  Vitil  ... 

Krishnan 

. .     Cultivator 

...     62 

Parithil 

Achutan 

Do. 

...     27 

Malabitil         

Sivaraman 

Do. 

...     22 

Cholale 

Raman 

Do. 

...     20 

Muthira          

Narrayanan    ... 

..     Teacher 

...     26 

Kanakath       

Kunhi  Krishnan* 

Unemployed . . . 

...     22 

Mannareth      

Shangaran 

.       Trader 

...     30 

Ktimbiyal       

,     Kannan 

..      Peon 

...     25 

Othianmadattil 

.     G6vindan 

Do 

.      33 

nambiyAr  nAyaes. 

Men  of  this  clan  affix  Nambiyar  to  their  name. 
G6vindan  Nambiyar,  Kelu  Nambiyar. 


Thus, 


Ages  ranging  between  20  and  40. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Aver- 
ages of 
22. 

To 
stature 
=:  100. 

Stature         

1771 

155-7 

165-1 

Height,  sitting       

89-3 

80-0 

84-2 

51-0 

Do.      kneeling 

129-8 

115-0 

122-0 

73-9 

Span             

188-0 

166-5 

175-3 

106-2 

Chest            

84-0 

75-0 

80-3 

48-6 

Shoulders 

42-8 

37-8 

40-0 

424-2 

Left  cubit 

50-5 

43-6 

46-0 

27-9 

*  This  individual  had  '  Menon '  instead  of  Nayar  after  his  name,  he 
having  been  invested  with  the  distinction  by  the  Zamorin. 


PL.     IX. 


NAYAR  WOMEN    (SOUTH  MALABAR),    AGED  20  AND  17. 
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Nambiyar  Nayars — cont. 


Ages  ranging  between  20  and  40. 

Maxi. 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum, 

Aver- 
ages of 
22. 

To 
stature 
=  100. 

Left  hand  length 

20-0 

17-7 

18-4 

Do.       width 

8-5 

7-3 

7-8 

Do.        middle  finger 

12-5 

10-3 

10-9 

Hips             

26-7 

24-4 

25-4 

15-4 

Left  foot  length     ... 

27-2 

23-6 

25-2 

15-3 

Do.       width      

9-2 

8-0 

8-6 

Cephalic  length     

20-6 

18-3 

19-2 

11-6 

Do.       width 

15-4 

13-2 

14-1 

Do.       index 

79-3 

69-4 

73-7 

Bigoniac      

11-5 

91 

10-3 

Bizygomatic 

13-5 

11-9 

130 

Maxillo-zygomatic  index 

871 

73-8 

79-2 

Nasal  height 

5-5 

4-2 

4-8 

Do.     width            

4-3 

3-2 

3-7 

Do.     index 

92-9 

62-7 

77-3 

Vertex  to  tragus 

13-9 

12-2 

130 

7-9 

Do.     to  ohin        

21-4 

18-2 

19-7 

11-9 

Mid  finger  to  patella          

15-7 

6-5 

10-4 

4-73 

Note. — Although  the  number  of  subjects  is  limited  to  22,  the  averages 
may  be  accepted  as  correct.  The  averages  for  10  and  for  25  are,  as  a  rule, 
identical ;  in  a  few  there  is  a  trifling  difference,  but  nowhere  is  the  differ- 
ence more  than  trifling. 

In  eight  individuals  the  nasal  height  was  5  cm.  or  over. 
This  is  about  36  per  cent. 

In  four  the  nasal  index  was  90  or  over,  and  in  four  it 
was  less  than  70. 

Face. — Observation  was  recorded  in  but  nine  instances. 

The  reason  for  this  which  seems  to  give  examination  of 
subjects  a  somewhat  ciisual  character,,  is  that  during  the 
early  part  of  my  investigations  my  notes  as  to  physical 
characteristics,  shape  of  the  nose^  etc.,  were  less  complete 
than  they  were  later  on.  Very  seldom,  in  fact  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Irulans,  was  one  caste  examined  completely 
at  a  time.  It  was  impossible  to  work  on  the  people  caste 
by  caste.  Official  duties  rendered  it  impossible  to  regulate 
one's  peregrinations  so  as  to  do  so.  Subjects  were  taken 
where  and  when  they  could  be  got  hold  of  anywhere  in  the 
district. 

In  two  cases  only  the  supraciliary  arches  were  rather 
prominent  ]  in  the  others,  slight  or  absent. 

In  four  the  nasal  point  was  somewhat  elevated.  Slight 
prognathism  with  projecting  teeth  was  observed  in  one 
individual,  an  unhealthy  person. 
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Figure. — Seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  were 
noted  as  ^'  slight,  ^'  29  per  cent,  as  "medium  "  and  of  those 
but  two  individuals  are  put  down  as  "  sturdily  built." 

Hair. — In  three  individuals  hairiness  was  conspicuously 
apparent,  there  being  hair  nearly  all  over  the  body,  and  in 
one  of  these  the  hair  m  the  small  of  the  back  was  so  thick 
that  in  my  notes  it  is  described  as  "  like  a  bush.  ^' 

On  the  head. — In  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  subjects 
the  hair  on  the  head  was  ''  plentiful  and  wavy  ^' ;  in  a  few 
of  these  it  was  '^  very  thick,  "  while  in  the  remaining  20  per 
cent,  it  was  '^  moderate.^'  In  no  case  was  it  noted  as 
"  thin  "  or  "  slight.  '^  The  number  of  subjects  in  which 
growth  of  hair  on  the  cheeks  was  noted  was  one-fifth  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  chest. — In  nearly  a  quarter,  the  hair  on  the  chest 
was  noted  as  "  thick. '' 

On  the  arms. — In  most  cases  it  varied  from  "  very  slight '' 
to  "  moderate."     Earely  "  thick." 

On  the  legs, — In  nearly  half  it  was  "  moderately  thick  '' 
to  "  thick  "  ;  in  the  remainder,  slight  to  moderate. 

Colour  of  the  skin. — It  should  have  been  noticed  before 
that  the  colour  of  the  face  of  the  ordinary  Malayali  is  invari- 
ably lighter  than  that  of  the  body  ;  possibly  from  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  using  the  umbrella.  Malabar  is  for  the 
most  part  shaded  by  trees  and  palms,  and  its  peoples  have 
not  that  disregard  for  the  sun's  javelins  which  we  see  in  the 
country  to  the  eastward.  No  one  starts  on  a  journey, 
and  rarely  leaves  his  house,  without  his  umbrella — the  thing 
of  cadjan  now  being  by  degrees  replaced  by  the  cheap 
umbrella  of  European  manufacture.  The  labourer  working 
in  the  field,  the  fisherman  in  his  boat  on  the  sea,  the  boat- 
man on  the  backwater,  all  wear  a  large  umbrella-like  hat. 
Women  always  carry  an  umbrella  out  of  doors ;  or,  as  in 
North  Malabar,  an  umbrella  hat-like  thing  which  seems  to 
be  a  curious  survival  of  the  custom  of  wearing  an  umbrella 
hat,  is  carried.  This  is,  apparently,  an  ordinary  umbrella 
hat,  but  the  central  part,  which  appears  to  be  made  to  fit 
the  head,  as  in  the  ordinary  umbrella  hat,  is  too  small  by 
half  to  fit  any  head,  and  this  hat-like  umbrella  is  carried 
in  the  hand  to  shield  the  head  from  the  sun  and  the  face 
from  the  inquisitive  passer  by.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
Ngiyar,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  who  never  or  very 
arely  wears  any  covering  on  the  head,  cannot  withstand  the 
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effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  tlie  sun  without  an  umbrella. 
A  few  hours'  walk  in  the  middaj  sun  where  there  is  little 
or  no  shade,  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  fever  to  the  ordinarily 
strong  man. 

Colour  of  the  skin  was  taken  generally  on  the  right  arm 
just  below  the  shoulder,  the  book  containing  the  colour 
types  being  pressed  against  the  skin. 

The  fairest  was  No.  44  (Broca). 

The  darkest  was  No.  28  (only  one  of  this). 

More  than  half  were  29  and  fairer,  and  the  remainder 
were  still  fairer,  several  being  44  or  very  nearly. 

Colour  of  the  eyea, — In  about  three  quarters  of  the 
subjects  the  colour  of  the  eyes  was  No.  2  (Broca)  ;  in 
about  one-quarter  they  were  1  to  a  trifle  darker.  In  one 
individual  the  colour  was  between  2  and  3  ;  a  light  brown. 

Ornaments, — One  or  two  golden  kadukkans  are  commonly 
worn  in  each  ear  by  those  who  can  afford  them.  Ears 
pierced  always.  Though  not  for  pui-poses  of  ornament,  the 
ears  of  two  individuals  were  marked  by  holes— pieces  cut  out 
of  the  cartilage.  In  one  there  was  a  circular  hole  4  mm. 
in  diameter,  cut  out  of  the  cartilage  of  the  right  ear,  and  in 
another  a  circular  hole  6  mm.  in  diameter  in  the  left  ear. 
In  both  cases  the  holes  had  been  made  during  childhood  to 
prevent  colic. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  a  few  individuals  were  as 
follows  : — 

(1 )  One  tambdk  ring  on  ring  finger,  right  hand.  One 
iron  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left.  hand. 

(2)  One  gold  kadukkan  iu  each  ear.  One  plain  gold 
ring  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Wore  a  silver 
girdle  on  the  waist  instead  of  a  string,  to  which  he  fastened 
his  lunguti. 

(3)  Silver  cord  round  the  waist ;  on  it  a  silver  amulet 
case,  of  the  usual  shape,  having  inside  it  a  charm  written 
on  a  gold  leaf  to  protect  the  wearer  against  the  evil  eye. 

(4)  One  silver  ring  on  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
Two  gold  kadukkans  in  each  ear. 

MUcellaneoas. — -One  man  was  tested,  and  found  to  have 
perfect  vision.  Weight  was  recorded  iu  five  cases  only ; 
the  average  was  nearly  1101b.  which  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  general  average. 
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Names,  etc.,  of   some  of  those  who  were  examined  are 
given  below : — 


Taravad, 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Age. 

PuthnshSri 

.     Kanaran 

...     Rent    Collector  (for 
temple). 

a    22 

Mavila 

Kumaran 

...     Cultivator 

...     21 

ChalaTil  Kand6tli    . 

.     Chattu 

22 

Puthiotil 

.     Raman 

...     Servant 

...     22 

Chalil  Kannoth       .. 

.     Anandan 

. . .     Cultivator 

..     25 

B-amath 

Kunhi  E,am.an 

Landlord 

...     34 

Kalliat-panoli 

Kamuni 

...     Stamp  vendor  ... 

...     30 

ThSrugandi  ... 

.     Paidal 

..     Cultivator 

...     25 

PUEATTU  OHlRNA  NAYAES. 

Men  of  this  clan  bear  the  affix  N^yar  after  their  name, 
as  G6vindan  N^-jar,  Gdpala  Nayar. 


Ages  ranging  between  20  and  70. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Aver- 
ages of 
25. 


To 

stature 
=  100. 


Stature 
Height,  sitting 

Do.     kneeling       .. 
Span  ... 

Chest  

Shoulders     

Left  cubit     

Left  hand  length     ... 
Do.       width 
Do.       middle  finger 

Hips  ...  

Left  foot  length 
Do.       width 
Cephalic  length 
Do.       width 
Do.       index 
Bigoniac 
Bizygomatio 

Maxillo-zygomatic  index 
Nasal  height 
Do.    width 
Do.  index 
Vertex  to  tragus     . . . 

Do.    to  chin 
Middle  finger  to  patella 


174-8 

155-0 

166-1 

i)2-4 

77-7 

85-3 

130-2 

113-7 

122-7 

184-1 

155-6 

174-0 

87-6 

69-7 

79-6 

43-9 

33-3 

39-6 

49-1 

42-0 

45-8 

19-3 

16-8 

18-5 

8-3 

6-5 

7-9 

11-8 

9-8 

10-5 

28-0 

23-8 

25-7 

27-4 

22-3 

25-3 

9-9 

7-4 

8-7 

20-6 

17-6 

19-5 

155 

12-9 

14-5 

81-5 

65-2 

72-2 

11-1 

9-3 

10-3 

13-9 

11-7 

13-0 

88-8 

73-9 

79-5 

5-2 

4-0 

4-8 

3-9 

2-9 

3-6 

90-0 

56-9 

76-8 

14-4 

12-2 

13-1 

21-1 

17-5 

19-8 

17-5 

5-3 

10-7 

51-3 
73-9 
104-7 
47-9 
23-9 
27-6 
U-1 

"6-3 
15-5 
15-2 

ii-7 


2-88 
2'17 

■■7-9 
11-9 
6-44 


Cephalic  length. — In  8  individuals  or  32  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  the  cephalic  leng-th  was  20*0  or  over.  The  maxi- 
mum cephalic  width  (of  one  individual  only)  is  abnormal ; 
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the  next  nearest  to  it  is   14-8.     In  6  individuals  the  nasal 
length  was  5  cm.  or  over.     In  one  individual  the  iliac  bone 
was  much  higher  at  the  right  side  than  on  the  left. 
Face. — A  few  individuals  were  noted  thus — 

(1)  Deep  nasal  notch.  Nasal  point  slightly  elevated. 
Helix  of  ear  very  thin ;  the  Darwin's  point  in  the  centre 
of  the  curve  on  the  left  and  high  up  on  the  right. 

(2)  Deep  nasal  notch.     Chin  receding.     Lips  thick. 

(3)  Slight  nasal  notch.  Supraciliary  arches  developed 
at  outer  edges.     Chin  recedes. 

(4)  Supraciliary  arches  and  glabella  in  one  marked 
ridge.     Nasal  point  somewhat  raised.     Nasal  notch. 

(5)  Very  deep  nasal  notch.  Very  wide  and  thick 
eyebrows. 

Figure. — More  than  half  are  marked  as  slight — a  few  of 
them  '^  very  slight'' ;  the  rest  "  medium."    None  "  stout."" 

Hair. — As  a  rule,  to  which  exceptions  are  very  few_,  hair 
on  the  head  is  thick  and  wavy  :  curly  in  the  case  of  one 
individual.  The  hair  of  a  man  of  70  was  noted  as  ^'  very 
thin  and  grey.""  A  man  of  31  also  had  hair  which  was 
^^  thin  and  grey/'  but  he  was  exceptional.  The  growth  of 
hair  on  the  cheeks — whiskers — was  observed  in  almost 
every  subject. 

Hair  on  the  chest. — The  average  is  "moderate." 

On  the  arms. — The  growth  of  hair  in  half  of  the  subjects 
was  ^'  slight  to  very  slight  "  ;  in  the  other  half,  "  moderate 
to  thick." 

On  the  legs. — It  was  noted  as  "moderate"  to  "thick  " 
in  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  examined ;  in  a  few, 
"  slight." 

The  growth  of  hair  of  a  few  individuals  is  here  speci- 
fied— 

(\)  Aged  54.  Hair  on  the  head  moderately  thick 
and  grey.  Hair  on  the  face  white.  Growth  of  hair  on  the 
cheeks.  Hair  all  over  chest  grey.  Very  long  thick  hair 
on  the  back.     Hair  on  the  legs  and  arms  thick. 

(2)  Aged  36.  Hair  on  the  head  moderately  thick 
and  wavy.  Glossy  black.  On  chest  and  middle  line  of 
abdomen,  moderate.  On  the  arms  and  legs  moderately 
thick.  Shaves  the  head  (except  the  crown),  face,  chest, 
abdomen,  wrists  and  hands,  about  every  15  days. 

(3)  Aged  28,  H.air  on  the  head  thick  and  wavy. 
Growth  of  hair  on  cheeks ;  on  the  chin  it  is  very  thick.  On 
the  chests  moderate ;  on  the  arms,  very  slight ;  on  the  legs, 
thick.     Does  not  shave  his  chest,  as  doing  so  wonld  make 
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him  weak  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  lie  does  not  shave  his  head 
and  face,  he  will  become  sick. 

Shaving  cannot  be  done  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Saturday,  or 
on  the  day  of  an  eclipse  of  sun  or  moon ;  nor  on  the  full  moon 
day,  the  new  moon  day,  nor  on  the  11th  day  of  the  moon — 
the  Bkadasi.     This  applies  to  most  N^yars,  but  not  to  all. 

Colour  of  the  skin. — The  skin  of  the  darkest  individual 
corresponded  to  Broca's  colour  type  No.  43.  There  was 
but  one  of  this  colour. 

Three  were  of  No.  28. 

Seventeen  were  of  No.  29  and  lighter. 

Three  were  of  No.  37  and  lighter. 

One  not  taken. 

The  average  colour  must  be  nearly  as  fair  as  37. 

Colour  of  the  eyes.-  The  average  corresponds  rather  to 
Broca's  No.  2  than  to  his  No.  1. 
Nine  individuals  were  of  No,  1. 
Seven  individuals  were  between  1  and  2. 
Seven  individuals  were  of  No.  2. 
Two  not  taken. 

Ornaments. — A.11  those  examined  had  had  their  ears 
pierced  but  most  of  them  wore  no  earrings,  saying  it  was 
not  proper  for  a  Purattu  Oharna  Nayar  to  wear  thera. 
Four  individuals,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  however, 
wore  the  ordinary  earrings ;  one  indeed  wore  (the  only 
instance)  one  gold  and  one  silver  earring  in  each  ear.  Eings 
of  any  kind  may  be  worn  on  the  fingers,  and  the  thin  iron 
ring  such  as  is  usually  worn,  was  observed  occasionally  on 
the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  little  finger  of 
the  left. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  a  few  individuals  were  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Aged  23.  IVo  rings  on  the  ring  finger  of  the 
right  hand;  one  of  them  tambak  (described  already),  the 
other  of  silver  and  iron.  The  last  was  worn  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  fever.  Said  he  had  worn  it  for  the  previous 
five  days,  and  during  that  period  he  had  had  no  fever !  (This 
individual,  by  the  way,  had  been  vaccinated,  and  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  small-pox  nine  years  afterwards.) 

(2)  Aged  35.  One  copper  ring  on  the  ring  finger  of 
the  right  hand.  An  amulet  of  tiger's  teeth  (as  ia  my  collec- 
tion) on  a  string  round  the  waist.  The  amulet  contains 
nothing,  and  is  worn  to  protect  its  wearer  from  fever.  Two 
silver  amulet  cases  of  the  usual  cylindrical  pattern  worn 
on  the   waist ;    each  contains  a  mantram  written  on  paper 
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for  protection  against  evil  spirits.  On  one  occasion  lie  was 
frightened  when  near  water,  and  subsequently  was  troubled 
by  beings  called  PutamSj  devils  of  a  very  inferior  kind 
which  haunt  water.  He  had  bad  dreams,  so  consulted  a 
Mappila  priest  (a  Musaliar — -a  priest  of  sorts)  who  gave 
him  the  mantrams.  Wore  also  a  charm — ^'  to  entice  the 
public  ''  as  he  explained,  so  that  people  will,  as  a  rule,  like 
him,  please  him,  flatter  rather  than  annoy  him.  He  got 
this  too  from  a  Mappila  priest — a  Mullah. 

(3)  Aged  24.  This  man  had  travelled.  At  Dva- 
raka  the  city  of  Krishna,  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
(in  the  Kulluva  peninsula),  a  chank  above  and  a  chakkra 
below  had  been  branded  on  his  left  upper  arm,  on  his  right, 
a  chank  above  and  a  lotus  below.  Each  forearm  bore  the 
branded  mark  of  an  indistinct  seal  said  to  represent  Krishna, 
testifying  tc  a  visit  to  the  tomple  at  Dharnidara.  Had 
been  to  Benares  and  worshipped  his 
(throwing  their  ashes  into  the  Ganges), 
at  once  removes  all  necessity  to  give 
attention. 


ancestors  at  Gay  a 
an  operation  which 
them    any   further 


Prolijicmss. — In  9  families,  in  respect  of  which  notes 
were  taken,  there  were  born  altogether  48  children,  30  male 
and  18  female,  or  about  5  3  children  to  each  family. 

Following  the  rule,  or  rather  custom,  which  governs  all 
marital  connexions  amongst  the  Nayars,  a  woman  of  this 
clan  may  be  mated  with  a  man  of  the  same  clan,  or  with  a 
man  of  the  Kiriyattil  clan,  but  with  no  other  clan.  Conse- 
quently, a  man  of  this  clan  cannot  be  mated  with  a  Kiriyattil 
woman,  for  the  woman  can  never  mate  with  one  who  is  not 
at  least  her  equal. 

Names  of  some  of  those  examined. 

Tararad.  Name. 

Kizhak  Vellat         ...  Kundu  

Panoli  Konti  

Karuthodiyil  ...  Govindan  Kutti 

Vellat  Gopalan  

Pudieth         Kanaran 

Pnttikapureth         ...  Kelukkutti  Menon*. 

Karumuthil  ..  Kandar,  alias 

Kunja  Panikkar.* 

Palat  ...  Rama  Panikkar 

Kakkat  ..  ...  Govindan 


Occupation. 

Age. 

Cultivator 

...     42 

Do. 

.  .     22 

Head  of  his  family 

...     21 

Cultivator 

...     24 

School -Toaster 

..       23 

Writer 

...     36 

Cultivator 

...     70 

Do.           ...    , 

...     56 

Do. 

...     20 

*  The  affix  (Paniker,  Menon)  is  a  title,  not  necessarily  bnt  poasibly 
hereditary. 

Note. — I  find  I  have  noted  one  man  as  Viyy&r  Purattu  Charna,  as  if 
ViyyAr  is  a  sub-clan,  and  that  he  marries  in  his  own  sub-clan  ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  Purattu  Oharnas  are  so  sub-divided,  and  think  not. 
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AKATTU  OhArNA  nAYAES. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  relatively  inferior  clans.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  fighting  clans,  as  the  Purattu  Charna.  The  clan  is 
divided  into  two  sub-clanSjOne  of  which  looks  to  the  Zamorin 
as  their  lord,  and  the  other  owns  lordship  to  minor  lordlings. 
as  the  Tirumulpad  of  Nilambur.  The  former  are  superior ; 
and  a  woman  of  the  latter  may  mate  with  a  man  of  the 
former,  but  not  vice  versa.  The  men,  but  not  the  women 
of  the  two  sub-clans,  may  eat  together.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinctive name  for  the  sub-clans.  As  mentioned  already, 
women  of  this  clan  are  under  no  restriction  as  to  residence 
or  travel  as  are  those  oi  the  superior  clans;  hence,  of  late, 
officials  in  North  Malabar,  officials  or  vakils  residing  in 
Madras,  have  been  wiving  with  these  women.  The  women 
may  mate  with  men  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  clan,  or 
with  a  Nambutiri.  Not  so  the  men,  who  can  marry  women 
of  their  own  clan  only. 


Ages  ranging  from 
20  to  44. 

a 
a 

0 

Is 

Remarks. 

'i 

s 

^'S 

oil 

s 

S 

< 

H 

Stature 

179-4 

154-7 

165-0 

Height,  sitting 

92-0 

79-7 

85-5 

51-8 

Do.       kneeling 

132-6 

113-8 

122-3 

721 

Span 

190-4 

161-9 

175-2 

106-2 

Chest 

89-0 

76-6 

81-0 

49-0 

Shoulders 

42-5 

37-4 

40-1 

24-3 

Left  cubit 

511 

42-4 

45-9 

27-8 

Left  hand  length 

21-2  ■ 

16-9 

18-4 

*11-1 

*  11-15 

Do.         width 

8-8 

7-3 

8-0 

Left  middle  finger      ... 

12-7 

10-1 

10-9 

6-6 

Do.      hips       do. 

28-4 

24-1 

25-9 

15-7 

Left  foot  length 

28-7 

22-3 

t25-l 

15-2 

1 25-15     In     one 

Do.        width 

9-8 

7-9 

8-8 

suhjeot     great- 

Cephalic length 

20-4 

17-0 

191 

11-6 

est  length  was 

Do.        width 

15-5 

130 

13-9 

... 

measured  to  the 

Do         index 

80-6 

67-2 

72-8 

second  toe. 

Bigoniac 

11-2 

9-8 

10-5 

Bizygomatic 

14-2 

11-8 

13-0 

Maxillo-zygomatic 

indexl 

85-4 

78-5 

81-2 

Nasal  height 

5-4 

4-0 

4-7 

2-84 

Do.   width 

4-1 

31 

3-6 

Do.   index 

90-9 

63-0 

770 

Vertex  to  tragus 

13-9 

11-8 

12-9 

7-9 

Do.     to  chin 

20-9 

17-9 

19-6 

11-9 

Middle  finger  to  patella. 

13-5 

3-3 

9-9 

5-97 
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In  three  tlie  cephalic  length  was  20  cm.  or  over.  In 
nine  the  nasal  height  was  5  cm.  or  over. 

Face. — The  notes  made  on  a  few  individuals  will  be  set 
down  here.  In  most  cases  the  supraciliary  arches  were 
well  marked,  and  the  nasal  notch  was  deep.  Nose  generally 
straight^  or  nasal  point  slightly  raised.  Prognathism  rare. 
LipS;,  especially  the  lower  lip,  often  very  thick. 

(1)  Yery  well  bred  looking.  Eyebrows  fleshy  and 
thickly  marked.  Supraciliary  arches  very  slight.  Deep 
nasal  notch.  Nose  straight;  nasal  point  raised  very 
slightly — and  very  well  shaped.  In  the  left  ear  a  very 
small  hole  above  the  usual  one  in  the  lobe;  I  have  not 
noted  why  it  was  made. 

(2)  SupraciKary  arches  rather  prominent.  Upper 
portion  of  forehead  somewhat  protuberant.  Deep  nasal 
notch.  Nasal  point  raised.  Lower  lip  thick.  This  mane's 
father  was  a  Nambutiri.     He  appears  in  the  plate. 

(3)  Forehead  high.  Deep  nasal  notch.  Slight  prog- 
nathism.    Lower  lip  very  thick. 

(4)  Supraciliary  arches  not  marked.  Nasal  notch 
moderate.     Lips  thin. 

Two  out  of  the  twenty-five  were  deeply  pitted  with 
small-pox,  the  Malabar  goddess  of  small-pox,  Bh^nn§.ra- 
murti,  having  hurt  them.  In  one  man  the  broadest  part  of 
the  head  was  above  the  ears,  a  little  in  front. 

Figure. — The  number  of  those  put  down  as  slight  and 
those  put  down  as  medium  are  about  equal. 

Hair. — Worn  in  the  usual  Malay ali  fashion  which  has 
been  described  already  and,  as  a  rule,  plentiful  and  wavy; 
treated  with  gingelly  oil,  which  is  sometioies  perfumed. 
The  number  of  individuals  whose  hair  (on  the  head)  was 
noted  as  "  very  thick  a-nd  wavy  '^  is  abnormally  large.  A 
young  man  aged  24  had  some  white  hairs  here  and  there  on 
his  head ;  a  man  of  35  was  a  little  grey ;  a  man  of  39  also  : 
and  one  of  44  was  quite  grey.  Whiskers  or  gTOwth  of  hair 
on  the  cheeks  were  observed  in  more  than  half  the  number 
of  subjects.  In  several  there  was  hair,  fairly^  thick  in  some. 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  one  man  had  thick  hair  all 
over  the  back. 

Hair  on  the  chest  was  ^"  moderate  "  or  "  thick  "  in  more 
than  half. 

Hair  on  the  arms  was  ^'moderate  to  thick '^  in  about 
half ;  in  the  other  half,  ^^sHght." 
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Mair  on  the  legs  was,  as  a  nile,  thick :  rarely  less  tlian 
moderatelj  tLick.  The  legs  of  one  man  were  like  those  of 
a  bear. 

The  hair  on  the  person  of  a  youth  aged  20  (No.  1 
above)  was  noted  thus— 

{a)  On  the  head  very  plentiful,  black,  glossy  and 
wavy;  treated  with  gingelly  oil.  Sprouting  on  the  lip  and 
chin,  A  small  patch  of  moderate  thickness  on  the  sternum  ; 
slight  on  the  arms;  moderate  on  the  legs. 

Another,  aged  25 — 

(<*>)  On  the  head  very  thick,  and  approaching  the  outer 
edge  of  the  eyebrows.  Thick  on  the  chest  and  mid  line 
of  abdomen,  although  these  parts  have  been  shaved  recently, 
as  also  the  arm  pits.  Thick  hair  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
Slight  growth  on  the  back  Moderate  on  the  arms  ;  thick 
on  the  legs. 

The  individual  ia)  said  he  shaved  any  day  of  the  week, 
and  any  day  of  the  month.  He  was  the  K^rnavan  of  his 
Taravad  :   a  very  youthful  one. 

Colour  of  the  skin. — The  fairest  was  between  33  and  40 
(Broca) ;  the  darkest  was  43  (redder).  The  average  seems 
to  be  between  29,  37  and  44. 

Colour  of  the  eyes  is  a  light  brown.  The  actual  numbers 
are — 

Of  colour  type   JNo.  1  (Brpca)  5  individuals. 

„  „        ,?     1  to  2        „       6  „ 

9  7 

55  55  ,,       2  to  3  ,,         5  ,, 

(Two  were  not  included.)  So  that,  although  the  eyes  of 
rather  more  than  one-fifth  were  dark  brown,  what  would 
ordinarily  be  called  black,  the  remainder  were  distinctly 
lighter  in  colour;  and  the  number  'of  persons  whose  eyes 
might  be  called  quite  a  light  brown,  equalled  those  whose 
eyes  were  nearly  black. 

Weight  of  but  3  was  recorded.    The  average  is   106^   lb. 

ProUflcness. — -In  the  8  recorded  instances  the  average 
number  of  children  in  each  family  was  3'7.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  clan  is  perhaps  most  of  all  under  pro- 
cess of  intermixture,  its  women  mating  with  men  of  several 
liigher  clans  (their  own  included)  and  with  Nambutiris. 

Ornaments. — Ears  are  always  pierced,  and  the  usual 
Malabar  earrings — kadukkans — are  worn  ;  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  in  each  ear.     Individuals  were  noted  thus — 
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JEWELLERY  WORN  BY  NAYAR  WOMEN. 
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(1)  Aged  24.  Circular  patcli  of  sandalwood  paste, 
1*8  cms.  in  diameter  over  the  glabella.  Two  stripes  of 
sandalwood  paste  on  each  upper  arm.     No  ornaments. 

(2)  Aged  32.  Four  gold  earrings  in  each  ear.  One 
"  tainbak  ''  ring  on  ring  finger  of  left  hand.  A  ring  made 
of  a  bit  of  wire  picked  up  on  the  road  wornon  the  ring 
finger  of  left  hand. 

(3)  Two  gold  earrings,  set  with  a  red  stone,  in  each 
ear.  Wears  an  amnlet,  contained  in  the  ordinary  cylindrical 
amulet  case  ;  but  I  have  not  noticed  what  the  amulet  itself 
actually  is.  He  used  to  be  much  troubled  by  a  devil,  the 
departed  spirit  of  an  east-country  Brahman  who  died  by 
drowning.     He  wore  the  charm  to  keep  this  gentleman  off. 

(4)  Aged  24.  A  silver  girdle  worn,  instead  of  a  string, 
to  which  the  languti  is  tied.  A_n  iron  ring  on  the  3rd  toe 
of  the  left  foot.  Rings  are  very  rarely  worn  on  the  toes  by 
any  people  in  Malabar.  All  over  the  rest  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  they  are,  of  course,  common. 

(6)  Aged  39,  Three  earrings,  of  the  usual  pattern  in 
each  ear.  A  ring  called  an  elephant's  ring,  made  of  silver, 
in  whicli  is  arranged  circularly  a  piece  of  the  hair  of  an 
elephant's  tail,  worn  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand- 
There  is  one  of  these  rings  in  my  collection. 
Names,  etc.,  of  a  few  are  given— 


Taravad. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Age. 

Pilathottathil 

Theyyan  Meaon 

Amshom  Menon 
oc  writer. 

44 

Potisheri 

..      Unikkandan 

Postrnnner    ... 

..     31 

Valia  parambath 

..     Raman 

..      Peon    ... 

.      20 

Chatha  Vitil 

V6lappa  Menon 

Servant 

..     26 

Chandrethil       .. 

Kuttan 

Do 

..     22 

Earat 

Krishnan 

Cartman 

..     39 

Kanjoli, 

Shangara  Menon 

Writer'in  a  temple 

..     34 

K6langyaratli 

..     Chandu 

Cooly 

..     36 

This  last-named  individual  was  measured  in  the  Canna- 
nore  Jail,  in  which  institution  he,  a  prisoner  himself^  filled 
the  office  of  hangman.  He  had  hanged  10  men  in  the 
jail,  and,  at  the  rate  of  2  rupees  a  case,  he  was  owed  20 
rupees  ;  a  nice  little  sum,  which  he  would  be  given  when 
leaving  the  jail  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  man  of  the  Nayar  caste  filling  the  office  of 
hangman,  so  enquired  the  reason  and  was  informed  he  had 
put  aside  his  caste  scruples  while  in  jail.  The  office  was  in 
its  way  lucrative,  and,  when  he  emerged  into  freedom, 
no  one  would  be  the  wiser,  and  he  would  have  twenty 
and  odd  rupees  in  his  pocket.  He  did  not  mind  violating 
certain  principles  of  his  caste,  doing  that  which  is  derogatory, 
so  long  as  no  one  knew  ;  but  he  did  mind  being  found  out. 
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KURUP  nAYAES. 

The  number  examined,  8,  is  not^  of  course,  enough  on 
which  to  base  dependable  averages.  The  men  of  this  clan 
are — judging  by  the  average  such  as  it — is  the  tallest  of  all 
those  examined.  Tall,  straight,  well-bred  looking  men  they 
are,  carrying  with  them  an  air  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  as  one  of  the  old  fighting  clans.  Ifc  will  be  observed 
ihat  the  cephalic  length  is  greater  than  the  average  for  all 
the  N§yars,  while  the  cephalic  index  is  less,  showing  that 
they  are  longer  headed,  and  more  dolicbocephalic  than  the 
average  Nay  ar.  Again,  the  measure  of  vertex  to  chin  is 
much  greater  than  in    any    other  clan  ;  and  their  faces  are 

narrower.     The  index  ^^3:^;%^/"^  give»  the  Nambutirx 

one  of  69*5,  all  the  Nayars  excluding  the  Kurups  66*2,  and 
the  Kurups  64-5. 

The  men  are  called  by  their  clan  name,  Rama  Kurup, 
Krishna  Kurup^  Gdvinda  Kurup.  The  name  Rama  seems 
to  be  a  favourite  one,  as  four  out  of  eight  were  so  called. 


Ages  ranging  between  20  and  72.* 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Stature 
Height,  sitting 

Do.     kneeling 

Span  

Chest  

Shoulders 
Left  cubit 

Left  hand  length  ... 
Do.       width     ... 
Left  middle  finger 

Hips  

Left  foot  length     . . . 
Do.       width     ... 
Cephalic  length 
Do.       width 
Do.       index 
Bigoniac        . 
Bizygomatic 
Maxillo-zygomatic  index 
Nasal  length 

Do.    width 

Do.    index 
Vertex  to  tragus    ... 

Do.      to  chin 
Middle  finger  to  patella 


1V4-9 
88-8 
130-3 
184-8 
89-4 
42-2 
51-0 
20-8 

8-8 
12-3 
28-4 
28-0 

9-5 
20-6 
14-6 
74-6 
10-9 
13-7 
83-5 

5-3 

3-9 
84-1 
14-3 
21-8 
13-0 


Mini- 
mum. 


Averages 

of  8. 


To 
stature 
=  100. 


163-4 

167-1 

82-9 

85-7 

120-2 

124-1 

173-0 

178-6 

78-3 

82-4 

38-8 

40-4 

45-1 

47-5 

18-2 

19-3 

7-7 

8-2 

10-9 

11-5 

24-5 

26-4 

24-9 

26-4 

8-0 

8-8 

18-9 

19-5 

13-4 

14-0 

68-9 

72-0 

9-6 

10-3 

12-3 

13-1 

76-7 

79-6 

4-4 

4-8 

3-4 

3-7 

64-2 

76-2 

12-3 

13-2 

19-0 

20-3 

3-6 

9-2 

51-3 
74-3 
106-8 
49-3 
24-2 
28-4 
11-5 

6-9 
15'2 
15-2 

ii-7 


2-87 


7-9 
12-1 
5-51 


*  The  man  who  said  he  was  by  his  horoscope  72  was  put  down  by  me 
as  looking  58. 
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In  two  individuals  (out  of  8)  the  cephalic  length  was 
over  20  cm.     In  three  the  nasal  height  was  5  cm.  and  over. 

Face. — The  notes  made  on  two  subjects  are — 

(1)  Forehead  high.  Snpraciliary  arches  distinctly 
developed.  Very  deep  nasal  uotch.  Nasal  point  elevated 
above  the  line  of  the  nose. 

(2)  Supraciliary  arches  not  apparent.  Nasaljipoint 
slightly  elevated. 

Figure. — The  greater  number  are  noted  as  slight ;  about 
one-third  as  medium  to  stoutly  built. 

Hair. — Much   as   those  of    the  other    clans.     The  man 
who  said  he  was  72,  but  who  looked  58,  showed  no  sign 
of  baldness  ;  his  hair  was  but  moderately  grey.     Another, 
aged   3(i,  a  very  strongly -built  man,  was  becoming  rbald 
Baldness  at  his  age  is,  I  should  say,  rare. 

Colour  of  the  skin. — The  average  is  a  trifle  darker  than 
29  (Eroca).  The  fairest  was  fairer  than  29,  and  the  darkest 
was  No.  43. 

Colour  of  the  eyes. — The  averao^e  colour  of  those  exam- 
ined is  between  1  and  2  (Broca). 

Ornaments  call  for  no  remark  •,  they  are  much  ^as  those 
worn  by  other  Nayars.  Ears  are  always  pierced,  and  ear- 
rings worn. 


2  of  the  Nellioden  clan. 
2       ,,      Yiyyux  clau. 
1       ,,      Vangiloth  clan. 
1       „      Kitavu  clan. 


It  would  be  profitless  to  deal  separately  with  the 
measures  of  the  individuals  comprising  rhe  group  A  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others  which  are  more  or  less  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Kurup  clan.  As  said  already  in 
the  group  A  consists  of — 

3  of  the  Pullichan  clan. 

1  ,,      Muppattinayiran  clan. 

2  ,.       Vyapari  clan. 
1      ,,       xlttikkiirissi  clan. 

and  their  measures  taken  collectively  have  been  quoted. 
The  Attikkurissi  are  endogamous,  and  the  Kitavu  do  not 
wear  earrings. 

At  page  60,  Bulletin,  Yol.  Ill,  No.  I,  where,Jspeaking 
of  the  Nambutiri  Brahmans,  it  was  said  that  possibly  it  mav 
be  found  that  marriage  between  a  brother's  daughter  and 
a  sister's  son  may  be  found  to  produce  the  finest  issue  ;  to 
be  the  best  for  preservation  of  the  race.  This  kind  of 
marriage  of  first  cousms,  but  never  of  progeny  of  sisters 
or  of  brothers,  is  in  a  general   way   the  rule   throughout 
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Southern  India,  and  it  obtains  amongst  tte  endogamous 
Attikkurissi  clan  of  the  l^kjars,  who  Took  upon  it  as  the 
most  fitting  union. 

MAERIAGE. 

"  The  haughty  nobles  and  the  vulgar  race 
Never  must  join  the  conjugal  embrace." 

The  Lusiad. 

The  common  assertion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
marriage  amongst  the  Nayars,  so  easily  accepted  in  belief 
that  the  Government  has  been  persuaded  into  a  commission 
to  examine  the  question  and  to  pass  an  edict  entitled  "  The 
Malabar  Marriage  Bill "  (which  happily  fell  dead,  and  is 
extremely  unlikely  to  effect  the  customs  of  the  Nayars  and 
others  following  the  Marumakkattayam  law  of  inheritance), 
reminds  one  of  the  weary  disquisition  by  people  who  are 
dull  enough  to  try  and  prove  that  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
not  written  by  Shakespeare,  but  by  another  fellow  of  the 
same  name.  No  ev^ents  of  life  being  so  realistic  to  man  as 
marriage  and  death  (to  the  individual,  to  the  tribe,  to  the 
people)  shallowness  rather  than  sturdy  hardihood  of  racial 
character  is  perhaps  indicated  when  we  find  any  downright 
change  in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage,  even  though  it  be 
but  some  ephemeral  divagation  and  not  properly  speaking 
radical  change. 

Buchanan,  writing  in  1800,  tells  us  that  N^yar  girls  are 
married  before  10,  so  that  they  may  not  be  deflowered  by 
nature,  but  the  husband  never  afterwards  cohabits  with  his 
wife.  It  would  not  be  decent.  He  allows  her  this  and  that, 
and  she  lives  in  her  mother's  house  where  she  may  admit  a 
lover  of  her  own  or  of  a  higher  caste  ;  the  lover  giving  her 
a  small  present ;  never  a  large  one,  which  would  indicate 
that  she  was  influenced  by  mercenary  motives.  He  says  the 
young  people  vie  with  each  other  for  favour  of  the  other  sex, 
but  that,  should  a  N^^yar  man  have  intimacy  with  a  I'iyan  (a 
lower  caste)  woman,  he  is  put  to  death  and  the  woman  is  sold 
to  the  Mappilas  !  In  the  case  of  the  chere  amde  being  a 
slave— presumably  of  the  Cheiuman  or  cognate  tribes — both 
are  put  to  death.  If  this  be  true,  there  were  forcible  means 
used  in  those  days  for  preventing  intermixture  of  the  people 
of  the  higher  and  lower  castes.  Buchanan  tells  us  also  that 
in  North  Malabar,  where  as  a  rule  the  lady  lives  in  his 
home,  the  Ndyar  or  Nambutiri  lover  may  put  her  to  death, 
should  she  be  guilty  of  infidelity  ;  and  he  may  send  her 
home  whenever  he  pleases. 
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The  times  have  changed  things  a  little  :  a  little  only 
because  after  all  the  change  is  on  the  surface  :  it  is  not 
radical.  Now-a-days,  when  there  is  a  penal  code  to  deal  with 
persons  who  kill  others,  the  Nayar  cannot  keep  a  concubine 
of  a  caste  (not  a  clan)  lower  than  his  own  without  fear  of 
social  ex-communication.  The  killing,  except  perhaps  now 
and  then  sub  rosd^  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  custom  which  permits  the  woman  to  cohabit  with  a 
man,  her  equal  or  superior  in  caste,  has  been  alluded  to  more 
than  once.  I  will  now  make  some  nse  of  the  (Government) 
Eeport  of  the  Malabar  Marriage  Commission,  published  in 
1894,  which  contains  much  information  which  is  extremely 
valuable  to  the  anthropologist  and  the  folklorist,  and  none 
the  worse  for  being  found  together  with  views  and  opinions 
with  which  he  cannot  agree.  One  of  the  points  to  which 
the  Commission  directed  special  attention  was  "  as  to  the 
customs  connected  with  Hindu  marriages  in  Malabar  '^ 
and  the  evidence  collected  respecting  these  may  be  accepted 
as  correct,  and  the  delineation  of  existing'  custom  may 
be  taken  as  authoritative.  Now  the  custom  which  permits 
the  man  to  cohabit  with  a  woman  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  himself  prohibits  the  woman  from  exercising  the 
same  liberty.  '^  This  is  called  the  rule  of  Anulomam  and 
Pratilomam.  Dr.  Grundert  derives  Anulomam  from  anu  = 
with  -f-  lomam  —  romam  —  the  hair  :  going  with  the  hair  or 
grain.  So  PratiUmam  means  "  going  against  the  hair  or 
grain. ^'  According  to  this  usage  a  Nayar  woman,  consort- 
ing with  a  man  of  a  higher  caste  follows  the  hair,  purifies 
the  blood,  and  raises  the  progeny  in  social  estimation.  By 
cohabitation  with  a  man  of  a  lower  division  (clan)  or  caste, 
she  is  guilty  of  PratiUmam  ;  and,  if  the  difference  of  caste 
were  admittedly  great,  she  would  be  turned  out  of  her  family 
to  prevent  the  whole  family  being  boycotted." 

A  corollary  of  this  custom  is  that  a  Nambutiri  Brahman 
father  cannot  touch  his  own  children  by  his  N§.yar  consort 
without  bathing  afterwards  to  remove  the  pollution.  The 
children  in  the  Marumakkattayam  family  belong,  of  course, 
to  their  mother's  family,  clan,  caste.  They  are  Nayars,  not 
Nambutiris;  so  the  Nambutiri  cannot  touch  them  without 
pollution. 

The  rule  of  Anulomam  and  PratiUmam  appears  to  be 
observed  with  the  utmost  strictness  and  thoroughness  ;  one 
finds  it  obtaining  between  members  of  the  same  clan 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mention  of  this 
was  made  on  page  83,  where  it  was  said  that  a  woman  of  any 
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clan  of  Nortli  Malabar  may  not  consort  with  a  man  of  the 
same  clan  name  belonging  to  South  Malabar.  Following 
this  principle,  the  man  may  do  so.  A  woman  of  South 
Malabar  (inferior),  mating  with  a  man  of  her  own  clan  name 
of  North  Malabar  (superior),  would  be  following  anul6mam ; 
but  a  woman  of  North  Malahar  cannot,  under  pain  of  being 
guilty  of  pratil8mam,  mate  with  a  man  of  her  own  clan  name 
of  South  Malabar.  Alliances  between  the  people  of  North 
Malabar  and  South  Malabar  seem  to  be  extremely  rare  ; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  of  this  custom  which  is  all  com- 
pulsive, partly  because  the  N^yar  women  of  North  Malabar 
cannot  cross  the  river  which  marks  the  boundary  between 
the  two.  Nor,  as  said  before,  can  the  N^yar  women  of 
Chirakkal,  the  northern-most  portion  of  Malabar,  cross  the 
river  which  lies  between  it  and  South  Canara  to  the  north- 
ward. Thus,  they  cannot  go  beyond  their  northern 
or  southern  boundaries.  The  origin  of  this  interdiction 
to  cross  the  river  southwards  has  been  explained  to  me 
as  emanating  from  a  command  of  the  K61attiri  Rajah  in 
days  gone  by,  when,  the  Arabs  having  come  to  the  country 
about  Calicut  (South  Malabar),  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
women  being  seized  and  taken  as  wives.  An  explanation 
which  is  somewha.t  fanciful.  The  prohibition  to  cross  the 
river  to  the  northwards  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
much  the  same  way,  but  I  have  not  noted  precisely  what  it 
is.  Again,  men  of  the  Kurup  clan  of  Katattan^d  may  mate 
with  women  of  the  Nambiyar  clan  who  live  in  K6ttayam,  but 
they  may  not  mate  with  women  of  the  N'ambiy§;r  clan  living 
in  Chirakkal.  The  custom  imputing  superiority  or  inferi- 
ority to  those  of  a  clan  inhabiting  a  certain  locality  is  obscure  ; 
it  has  its  counterpart  elsewhere  in  Malabar. 

"  Except  the  Nambutiri_,  the  Nayar  has  no  other 
priestly,  spiritual  or  religious  instructor ;  and  it  is  for  the 
gratification  of  this  Bhu-devan  (earth  god)  that  the 
Sudra  woman,  if  she  has  any  religious  instruction  at  all, 
is  taught  that  she  was  created."  We  have  heard  what 
Hamilton  has  said  about  this  fst;e  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I). 
Though  the  first  portion  of  this  statement  is  not  quite 
accurate,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  priests  and  religious 
instructors  of  the  N^yars  are  not  admitted  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  Nambutiris,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  not  far  wrong, 
as  the  Nambutiri  is  esteemed  as  a  very  exalted  person,  and 
he  may  ply  his  music  among  the  N^yar  ladies  without  very 
much  restriction.  As  remarked  before,  the  custom  is  one 
which  makes  for  improvement  of  the  race,  bound  up  as  it  is 
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with  the  Marumakkattajam  system,  wkiclij  guided  by  the 
anulSmam  principle,  has  fewer  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
natural  selection  than  perhaps  any  other  marital  custom 
throughout  the  world. 

The  divine  commands  of  Sri  Parasu  Rama,  the  imputed 
originator  of  the  Marumakkattajam  system  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Malabar,  are  supposed 
to    be    contained   in   the   Kerala    Mahatmyam,  a   work  in. 
Sanskrit    verse,    written   on   the    ordinary   Malabar   gran- 
tham  (palm-leaf  book).     It  purports   to   be  a  monologue 
"  addressed  by  the  Rishi  Garga  to  Yudhishthira  the  eldest 
of  the  Fandus.""     Chapter  XL IX  relates  "^  how  certain  celes- 
tial damsels  were  brought  from  Indra's  world  by  Parasu 
Il§.ma    to    satisfy   the    sexual   cravings    of    the    Keralam 
Brahmans,  and  it  relates  how  Parasu  Rama  at  Vishabhadri 
(Trichur),   pronounced   his  commandment   to   the    women 
(not  being  of  the  Brahman  caste)  to  satisfy  the  desires   of 
Brahmans,   enjoining  on  them   to  put  olf  chastity  and  the 
cloth   which  covered  their   breasts,  and  declaring  that ,  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  with  three  or  four   men   in  common 
was   void  of   the    least   taint  of  sin."     Unfortunately  no 
scholar  has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the   time  when   this 
was   written.      Most   likely   it   is  not   very    ancient,   and 
may  be  attributed  to   device   of  the  JSambutiris.     But   it 
is    respected    as    authoritative.     "  One    of    the    foremost 
Nambutiris  in  Malabar  in  respect  of  wealth,  rank,  sanctity 
and  learning,"  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  clan,  relied 
absolutely  on  it,  and    informed    the   Commission :    ''  The 
Smiriti   says    the    Sudras^    appointed   path   to    heaven  is 
serving    the    Brahmans."      ''  The    practice   of    Brahmans 
.     .     .     .     having  sexual  intercourse  with  servile  (Sudra) 
women  is  in  accordance  with  the  Sdstras."     ''  If  a  Brahman 
wished  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  Stidra's  wife,  the 
Sudra  wouhl   be  bound  to  gratify  the  wish."*^     "  A  Sudra 
cannot  be  sure   of  the  true  parentage!  of  the  children  born 
of  his  wife.     Hence  the   Sudras  cannot  follow  Makkattgl- 
yam  " —  inheritance  in  the  male  line.     The  Zamorin  Maha- 
rajah Bahadur  informed  the  Commission  that  "  according  to 
Parasu  Ri,ma     ....     chastity  should  not  be  observed 
by  non-Br§.hman  females."    Again,  the  "  Bttan  Tamburan," 
one   of   the   senior   members   of   the  Zaraorin^s   family,  a 
learned  Sanscrit  scholar  said  ;  "  It  has  been  ordained  by 
Parasu  R§.ma  that   in    Kerala,  Marumakkatayam    women 
need  not  be  chaste  ;  "  and  he  quoted  a  sloka  in  proof  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  chastity  excepting  amongst 
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the  Br^liinaii  women.  And  the  Kolatur  Yarijar,  a  great 
personage  :  ^^  A  woman  is  not  forbidden  from  consorting 
with  more  than  one  man.  For  the  Marumakkatajam 
people^  who  reckon  their  descent  in  the  female  hne,  there 
is  no  objection  to  any  cohabitation  which  does  aot  conta- 
minate the  female  element." 

The  opinions  which  have  been  quoted  are  those  of 
persons  of  the  highest  position,  principals  of  the  oldest 
families,  and  give  expression  to  the  old-fashioned  Malabar 
custom  which  they  would  be  the  last  to  condemn.  But  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  goddess  Lubricity  reigns 
supreme  in  Malabar.  It  seems  perhaps  to  have  been  indi- 
cated that  she  does.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  It 
has  been  said  by  one  whose  long  acquaintance  with  Mala- 
bar gives  him  what  we  may  call  admitted  right  to  express 
authoritative  opinion,  that,  ''  nowhere  else  is  the  marriage 
tie  more  jealously  guarded,  and  its  breaches  more  savagely 
avenged."  We  shall  know  more  of  the  subject  presently, 
when  we  have  done  with  all  that  pertains  to  formal  union 
Detween  the  sexes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  lubricity  has  no 
more  followers  in  Malabar  than  elsewhere. 

The  ceremonies  surrounding  marriage  and  death  seem 
to  be  those  in  which  human  feelings  are  deepest,  and  conse- 
quently in  these,  more  than  in  any  others,  we  see  relics  of  a 
long  gone  past ;  much  of  the  ceremonial  being  now  appa- 
rently meaningless,  and  handed  on  after  the  manner  of  all 
ceremonial,  for  no  obvious  purpose,  long  after  the  original 
signification  has  been  forgotten.  Amongst  all  races  of 
the  world  it  is  the  same.  These  form  perhaps — for  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  death  are  interwoven  with 
primitive  religious  ideas — the  closest  links  between  our 
earlier  ancestors  and  ourselves.  The  institution  marriage 
itself  is  not  easily  liable  to  change  or  even  modification, 
and  thus  it  is,  perhaps,  that  it,  the  product  of  a  byegone 
a^e,  is  not  always  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which 
it  is  found.  It  is  rarely  up  to  date.  It  is  invariably 
blended  with  superstitions  and  restraints  which  people 
believe  they  believe ;  and  the  relations  between  the  sexes 
are  rarely  natural,  i.e. ,  rarely  free  f r-om  restraints  which  are 
souvenirs  of  the  past,  and  which  are  resented  in  the  present. 
Of  coarse  amongst  primitive  peoples  changes  in  respect  of 
marital  connexions,  as  also  in  respect  of  death  ceremonies, 
are  imperceptible.  They  must  be  very  small  indeed  in  even 
an  immense   period ;  and  in  their  case  there  is   not  that 
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unsuitability  to  the  time  in  which  they  exist,  which  is 
apparent  amongst  those  societies  more  liable  to  change. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  in  Malabar  are  unusually  happy.  They  seem  to 
be  more  than  commonly  natural.  The  most  obvious  reason 
for  their  being  so  is  that  they  are  less  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  property  than  elsewhere.  The  desire  to 
maintain  property  within  the  family  is  the  curse  of  all 
natural  relations  between  the  sexes.  What  strange  customs 
has  it  not  put  upon  mankind !  We  have  some  strange 
examples  of  these  in  Southern  India,  as  when  a  woman  is 
married  to  the  door-post  of  the  house,  and  the  house  owner 
begets  children  on  her  to  inherit  his  property ;  or  when  a 
man  marries  his  child  to  a  woman,  and  himself  begets 
children  on  her,  and  the  individual  who  stands  in  the  posi- 
tion of  father  may  be  but  a  few  years  older  than  the  son. 
But  we  need  not  look  farther  than  Europe  for  anomalous 
customs  which  inhibit  the  working  of  the  law  of  natural 
selection.  Malabar  is  fairly  free  from  unfortunate  customs, 
and  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  the  marital  relation  amongst 
the  Nayars  is  more  than  commonly  natural. 

A  description  of  the  ceremonies  and  formalities  connected 
with  the  marital  connexion  will  now  be  attempted.  The 
first  of  these,  described  as  "  most  peculiar,  distinctive,  and 
unique,^^  is  the  TMi-kettu-kalay§.nam.  The  details  of  this 
ceremony  vary  in  different  parts  of  Malabar,  but  the  cere- 
mony itself,  in  some  form,  is  essential,  and  must  be  performed 
for  every  N^^yar  girl  before  she  attams  puberty.  T^li-kettu- 
kaly^nam  means  marriage  by  tying  the  tali,  or  ceremony 
of  tying  the  t§.li,  a  small  golden  ornament,  worn  on  the 
neck,  the  ordinary  badge  of  marriage  amongst  the  Dravi- 
dian  peoples. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  M.E.Ey,  K.  E.  Krishna 
Menon,  retired  Sub- Judge,  to  the  Commission  : — 

"The  Tali-kettu  kalyanam  is  somewhat  analogous  to  what  a 
Devadasi  (dancing  girl  attached  to  pagodas)  of  other  countries 
undergoes  before  she  begins  her  profession.  Among  royal 
families,  and  those  of  certain  Edaprabhus,  a  Kshatriya, — and 
among  the  Oharna  sect,  a  Nednngadi, — is  invited  to  the  girl's 
house  at  an  auspicious  hour  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  presence  of  friends  and  castemen  ties  tali  round  her  neck, 
and  goes  away  after  receiving  a  certain  fee  for  his  trouble. 
Among  the  other  sects,  the  horoscope  of  the  girl  is  examined 
along  with  those  of  the  boys  of  her  Enangan'(a  recognised  mem- 
ber of  one's  own  clan)  families,  and  the  boy  whose  horoscope  is 
found  to  agree  with  her's,  is  maiked  out  as  a  fit  person  to  tie  the 
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tali,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  tali- tying  ceremony  by  the  astro- 
loger, and  information  given  to  the  Karanavan  of  the  boy's 
family.  On  the  appointed  day  the  boy  is  invited  to  a  house 
near  that  of  the  girl,  where  he  is  fed  with  his  friends  by  the 
head  of  the  girl's  family.  The  feast  is  called  'Ayani  Unu,' 
and  the  boy  is  thenceforth  called  *  Manavalaii '  or  *  Pillai ' 
bridegroom.  From  the  house  iu  which  the  Manavalan  is  enter- 
tained, a  procession  is  formed,  preceded  by  men  with  sword  and 
shield  shouting  a  kind  of  war-cry.  In  the  meantime  a  proces- 
sion starts  from  the  girl's  house,  with  similar  men  and  cries, 
and  headed  by  a  member  of  her  taravad,  to  meet  the  other 
procession,  and  after  meeting  the  Manavalan,  he  escorts  him  to 
the  girl's  house.  After  entering  the  pandal  erected  for  that 
purpose,  he  is  conducted  to  a  seat  of  houour  and  there  his  feet  are 
washed  by  the  brother  of  the  girl,  who  receives  a  pair  of  cloths 
on  the  occasion.  The  Manavalan  is  then  taken  to  the  centre 
of  the  pandal  where  bamboo  nats,  carpets,  and  white  cloths 
are  spread,  and  seated  there.  The  brother  of  the  girl  then 
carries  her  from  inside  of  the  house,  and  after  going  round  the 
pandal  three  times,  places  her  at  the  left  side  of  the  Manavalan, 
and  the  father  of  the  girl  then  presents  a  new  cloth  tied  in  a 
kambli  to  the  pair,  and  with  this  new  cloth  (technically  called 
*  mantravadi ')  they  change  their  dress.  The  wife  of  the 
Karanavan  of  the  girl's  taravad,  if  she  be  of  the  same  caste, 
then  decorates  the  girl  by  putting  anklets,  &c.  The  Pur6hita 
called  '  Elayatu,'  (a  low  class  of  Brahmans)  then  gives  the  tah 
to  the  Manavalan,  and  the  faiuily  astrologer  shouts  '  Muhur- 
ttam  '  (auspicious  hour),  and  the  Manavalan,  putting  his  sword 
on  the  lap,  ties  tali  round  the  girl's  neck,  who  is  then  required 
to  hold  an  arrow  and  a  looking-glass  in  her  hand.  In  rich 
families  a  Brahmini  sings  certain  songs  intended  to  bless  the 
couple.  In  ordinary  families  who  cannot  procure  her  presence, 
a  certain  Nayar  who  is  verised  in  songs  performs  the  office.  The 
boy  and  the  girl  are  then  carried  by  Enangans  to  a  decorated 
apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they  are  required 
to  remain  under  a  sort  of  pollution  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  bathe  in  some  neighbouring  tank  or  river,  holding 
each  other's  hands.  After  changing  cloths,  they  come  home 
preceded  by  a  procession,  which  varies  in  importance  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  girl's  family.  Tom-toms  and  elephants  usually 
form  part  of  the  procession,  and  saffron  water  is  sprinkled. 
When  they  come  home  the  doors  of  the  house  are  ail  shut,  which 
the  Manavalan  is  required  to  force  open.  He  then  enters  the 
house,  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  northern  wing  thereof.  The 
aunt  and  other  female  friends  of  the  girl  then  approach,  and 
give  sweetmeats  to  the  couple.  The  girl  then  serves  food  to  the 
boy,  and  after  taking  their  meals  together  from  the  same  leaf, 
they  proceed  to  the  pandal,  where  a  cloth  is  severed  into  two 
parts,  and  each  part  given  to  the  Manavalan  and  girl  separately 
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in  the  presence  of  Enan^ans  and  other  friends.     The  severing 
of  the  cloth  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  divorce." 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  "  pdttu  "  sung  bj  the  Br^hmani, 
in  ''  Rig  Veda  swaram/^  is  in  substitution  for  the  Yedas  sung 
at  the  N ambiitiri^s  wedding— because  the  Vedas  cannot  be 
used  by  any  but  Brahmans — this  part  of  the  ceremonial  seems 
to  indicate  imitation  of  the  Nambutiris.  The  Brahmani  is 
not  however  a  *'  Brahman  lady  ^'  but  merely  represents  one. 
In  North  Malabar  she  is  of  the  Nambisan  caste. 

The  ceremony  is  mucli  more  analogous  to  that  obtaining 
in  the  Bellary  district  and  round  about  it,  through  which 
women,  called  Basivis,  are,  after  an  initiatory  ceremony  of 
devotion  to  a  deity,  compelled  (under  certain  conditions)  to 
follow  no  rule  of  chastity,  but  whose  children  are  under 
no  degradation,  than  to  the  initiation  of  the  Devad^si  in 
her  career  of  harlotry,*  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
ceremony,  more  especially  as  modified  by  poor  people_,  when 
the  Manavalan  is  represented  by  a  clay  figure  adorned  with 
flowers,  the  handiwork  of  the  girl^s  mother,  looks  very  like 
it.  Bufc  what  demands  consideration  now  is  the  position  of 
Manavalan  to  the  bride.  Does  the  ceremony  confer  on 
him  any  of  the  rights  of  a  husband  ?  There  is  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  point.  Some  say  it  does,  while  some 
say  it  does  not.  It  seems  certain  that,  as  a  rule,  there  can 
be  no  cohabitation  between  the  two  as  a  mere  corollary  of 
the  tali-tying  ceremony.  Should  there  be  three  girls  in  a 
family,  i.e.,  in  the  same  taravM  house,  aged,  say,  9,  5 
and  3,  the  ceremony  is  always  done  for  all  three  at  the  same 
time.  The  only  condition  as  to  age  of  the  girl  is  that  the 
ceremony  must  be  done  before  she  reaches  puberty.  The 
bridegroom  (to  call  him  so)  is  selected  after  consulting 
agreement  between  his  horoscope  and  the  girl's.  He  is 
seated  beside  her  in  the  marriage  pandal,  and  he  invests 
her  with  the  t§-li-  They  eat  of  the  same  plantain  leaf  (used 
as  a  plate  throughout  Malabar).  They  are  placed  in  the 
same  chamber,  to  go  through  the  fiction  of  cohabitation  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  the  bridegroom  severs  his  connection 
with  the  girl,  symbolising  divorce  by  cutting  into  two 
pieces  the  cloth  (called  kachai  cloth)  which  she  wears. 
The  tearing  of  the  cloth  is,  however,  confined  to  South 
Malabar.     These  are  the   essentials  of  the    ceremony,   an 

*  An  aocount  of  the  Basivis,  their  devotion  to  deities,  etc.,  by  the  writer 
will  be  found  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay," 
Vol.  II.,  No.  6  (1891). 
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adjunct  to  which  is  that,  in  spite  o£  the  divorce,  the  girl 
observes  death-pollution  when  her  Manavalan  dies.  The 
same  Manavalan  mav  tie  the  t§,li  on  any  number  of  girls, 
during  the  same  ceremouj  or  at  any  other  time ;  and  he 
maj  be  old  or  joung.  Be  is  often  an  elderly  holy  Brahman, 
who  receives  a  small  present  for  his  services.  The  ceremony 
is  always  the  occasion  of  feasting  and  jollification.  The 
girl  may  remove  the  t^li  if  she  likes  after  the  fourth  day. 

In  some  parts  of  Malabar  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  man 
who  performs  the  role  of  Manavalan  is  considered  to  have 
some  right  to  the  girl,  but  in  such  a  case  it  has  been 
already  considered  that  he  is  a  proper  man  to  enter  into  Sam- 
bandham  with  her.  It  will  be  as  well  to  remark  here  that 
almost  invariably  amongst  the  inferior  races,  the  aboriginals 
so  to  speak  of  Malabar,  girls  are  married  (their  marriage  is 
consummated)  before  puberty.  The  fuss  that  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  (by  the  shrieking  sisterhood)  about  the  age 
of  consent  has  had  no  effect  there. 

The  teili-tying  ceremony  having  been  performed  while 
the  girl  is  yet  a  child,  the  next  step  in  the  matter  of  her 
alliance  with  a  man  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Sambandham. 
As  a  rule  nothing  more  than  the  consent  of  the  girl  and  of 
her  guardian,  the  K^ranavan  of  the  family,  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  religious  formality.  The  t^li- tying  ceremony 
dispenses  with  everything  of  the  kind.  There  is,  however, 
in  some  parts  a  tendency  now-a-days  "  to  surround  the 
occasion  of  first  cohabitation  with  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
ceremonial.'^  It  is  quite  an  informal  affair,  arranged  by 
the  K^ranavans  of  the  two  families.  Many  a  time  a  young 
fellow  of  22  or  24,  answering  my  question  whether  he  had 
contracted  Sambandham  with  any  one,  replied  that  the 
head  of  his  family  had  not  yet  arranged  a  Sambandham  for 
him.  The  wishes  of  the  contracting  parties — for  in  great 
measure  it  is  a  contract  —and  of  the  heads  of  the  families, 
practically  settle  the  matter.  Should  the  parties  find  they 
are  unsuited,  they  part.  There  is  no  dragging  on  under 
a  bondage  intolerable  to  both. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Chandu  Menon 
(a  N§.yar)to  the  Commission.     He  says  : — 

"  The  variations  of  the  Sambandham  are  the  JKudamuri, 
Yastradanain,  Uzhamporukkuka,  Yitaram  Kayaruka,  &c.,  which 
are  local  expressions  hardly  understood  beyond  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  used,  but  th«re  would  be  hardly  a  Malayali  who 
would   not  readily  understand  what  is  meant  by  Sambandham 
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tttdan  (juga  (to  begin  Sambaudliam),  The  meaning  of  tliis 
phrase  whieli  means  '  to  marry  '  i>,  understood  tliroughout 
Iveralam  in  the  same  way,  and  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  or 
mistake  about  it. 

"  It  is  tlius  found  that  Sambandham  is  the  principal  word 
denoting  marriage  among  MarLimakkattayam  Nayars.  It  will 
also  be  found  on  a  close  and  careful  examination  of  facts,  that 
the  principal  features  of  this  Sambandham  ceremony,  all  over 
the  Keraham,  are  in  the  main  the  same.  As  there  are  different 
local  names  denoting  marriage,  so  there  may  be  found  local 
variations  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremon3\  But  the 
general  features  are  more  or  less  tlie  same.  For  instance,  the 
examination,  prior  to  the  betrothal,  of  the  horoscopes  of  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  to  ascertain  whether  their  stars  agree 
astrologically  :  the  appointment  of  an  auspicious  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  ceremony  :  the  usual  hours  at  which  the 
ceremony  takes  place :  the  presentation  of  the  danam  (gifts)  to 
the  Brahmans  :  the  sumptuous  banquet ;  the  meeting  of  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom,— are  features  which  are  invariably  found  in 
all  well-conducted  Sambandhams  in  all  parts  of  Keralam  alike. 
But  here  I  would  beg  to  state  that  I  should  not  be  understood 
as  saying  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  formalities  above 
referred  to,  are  gone  through  at  ail  Sambandhams  among 
respectable  Nayars,  and  I  woukl  further  say  that  they  ought  to 
begone  through  at  every  Sambandham,  if  the  j^arties  wish  to 
marry  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  I  would  now 
briefly  refer  to  the  local  variations  to  be  found  in  the  ceremony 
of  the  Sambandham.  and  also  the  particular  incidents  attached 
to  certain  forms  of  Sambandham  in  l^outh  Malabar.  I  shall 
describe  the  Putamuri,  or  Tastradanam,  as  celebrated  in  North 
Malabar,  and  then  show  how  the  other  forms  of  Sambandham 
differ  from  it.  Of  all  the  forms  of  Sambandham  I  considfr  the 
Pudamuri  form  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  fashionable  in 
North  Malabar.  Of  course  my  description  will  be  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  that  is  before  us.  The  preliminary  ceremony, 
in  every  Putamuri,  is  the  examination  of  the  horoscopes  of  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  by  an  astrologer.  This  takes  place  in 
the  house  of  the  bride,  in  the  presence  of  the  relations  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  The  astrologer,  after  examination,  writes 
down  the  results  of  his  calculations  on  a  piece  of  palmyra  leaf, 
with  his  oj)inion  as  to  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  the  match,  and 
hands  it  over  to  the  bridegroom's  relations.  If  the  horoscopes 
ai^ree,  a  day  is  then  and  there  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage.  Tliis  date  is  also  written  down  on  two  pieces  of 
eadjan,  one  of  which  is  handed  over  to  the  bride's  Karanavan, 
and  the  other  to  the  bridegroom's  relations.  The  astrologer  and 
the  bridegroom's  party  are  then  feasted  in  the  bride's  house,  and 
the  former  also  receives  presents  in  the  shape  of  money  or  cloth  j 
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and  this  preliminary  ceremony,  wliicli  is  invariably  performed 
at  all  Putamuris  in  North  Malabar,  is  called  '  Fatamari 
Kurikkal,'  bnt  is  unknown  in  South  Malabar. 

"  Some  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Piidamuri,  the  bridegroom  visits  his  Kara- 
navans  and  elders  in  caste  to  obtain  formal  leave  to  marrj^  The 
bridegroom  on  such  occasion  presents  his  elders  with  betel  and 
nuts,  and  obtains  their  formal  sanction  to  the  wedding.  On  the 
day  appointed  the  bridegroom  proceeds,  after  sunset,  to  the 
house  of  the  bride,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  friends. 
He  goes  in  procession,  and  is  received  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
by  the  bride's  party,  and  is  conducted  with  his  friends  to  seats 
provided  in  the  tekkini,  or  southern  hall  of  the  house. 
There  the  bridegroom  distributes  presents  {danam)  or  money 
gifts  to  the  Brahmans  assembled.  After  this  the  whole  party  is 
treated  to  a  sumptuous  banquet.  It  is  now  time  for  the  astro- 
loger to  appear,  and  announce  the  auspicious  hour  fixed.  He 
does  it  accordingly,  and  receives  his  dues.  The  bridegroom  is 
then  taken  by  one  of  his  friends  to  the  2^(^(i^rihattay  or  principal 
room  of  the  house.  The  bridegroom's  party  has,  of  course, 
brought  with  them  a  quantity  of  new  cloths  and  betel  leaves 
and  nute.  The  cloths  are  placed  in  the  western  room  of  the 
house,  called  padinhatta,  in  which  all  religious  and  other  import- 
ant household  ceremonies  are  usually  performed.  This  room 
will  be  decorated,  and  turned  into  a  bed-room  for  the  occasion. 
There  will  be  placerl  in  the  room  a  number  of  lighted  lamps,  and 
Ashtamangaliam,  which  consists  of  eight  articles  symbolical  of 
mangaliam  or  marriage.  These  are  rice,  paddy,  the  tender  leaves 
of  the  cocoanut  trees,  an  arrow,  a  looking-glass,  a  well-washed 
cloth,  burning  fire,  and  a  small  round  wooden  box  called 
'cheppu'  made  in  a  particular  fashion.  These  will  be  found 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room  aforesaid  as  the  bridegroom 
enters  it.  The  bridegroom  with  his  groom's-man  enters  the 
room  through  the  'eastern  door.  The  bride,  dressed  in  rich  cloth 
and  bedecked  with  jewels,  enters  the  room  through  the  western 
door,  accompanied  by  her  aunt  or  some  other  elderly  lady  of  her 
family.  The  bride  stands  facing  east  with  the  Ashtam^ingalj^am 
and  lit-up  lamps  in  front  of  her.  The  groom's-man  then  hands 
over  to  the  bridegroom  a  few  pieces  of  new  cloth,  and  the  bride- 
groom puts  them  into  the  hands  of  the  bride.  This  being  done, 
the  elderly  lady  who  accompanied  the  bride,  sprinkles  rice  over 
the  lit-up  lamps,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  bridegroom  immediately  leaves  the  room, 
as  he  has  to  perform  another  duty.  At  the  tekkini  or  southern 
hall,  he  now  presents  his  elders  and  friends  with  cakes,  and 
betel  leaf  and  nuts.  Betel  and  nuts  are  also  given  to  all  the 
per3ons  assembled  at  the  place.  After  the  departure  of  the 
guests  the  bridegroom  retires  to  the  bed-room  with  the  bride, 
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''This  is  an  unvarnisliei  account  of  a  'Putamari.'  Next 
morning-  the  Yettilakketta  or  Salkaram  ceremony  follows,  aud 
the  bridegroom's  female  relations  take  the  bride  to  the  husband's 
house,^  where  there  is  a  feasting,  &c.,  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

"  XJzhampornkkuka,  or  Vidaram  Kayaral  is  a  peculiar  form 
of  marriage  in  North  Malabar.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  above,  that  the  Putamuri  is  necessarily  a  costly 
ceremony,  SLT^d  many  people  generally  resort  to  the  less  costly 
ceremony  of  Uzhamporukkuka  or  Yidaram  Kayaral.  The  features 
of  this  ceremony  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  as  Putamuri; 
but  it  is  celebrated  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  no  cloth- giving 
ceremony.  The  toasting  is  confined  to  the  relations  of  the 
married  couple.  The  particular  incident,  attached  to  this  form 
of  marriage  is  that  the  husband  should  visit  the  wife  in  her 
house,  and  is  not  permitted  to  take  her  to  his  house,  unless  and 
until  he  (celebrates  the  regular  Putamuri  ceremon3^  This  rule 
is  strictly  adhered  to  in  North  Malabar,  and  instances  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife  joined  by  Uzhamporukkuka,  or  Yitaram 
Kayaral  ceremony,  and  with  grown-up  children  being  the  issue 
of  suchi  marriage,  und(^rgoiug  the  Putamuri  ceremony  some 
15  or  20  years  after  IJzhaniporukkuka,  in  order  to  enable 
the  husband  to  take  the  wife  to  his  house,  are  known  to  me 
personally. 

•'  The  Sambandham  of  South  Malabar,  and  the  Kidakkora- 
kalyanani  of  Palghat  have  all  or  most  of  the  incidents  of 
Putamuri,  except  the  presenting  of  the  cloths.  Here  money  is 
substituted  for  cloths,  and  the  other  ceremonies  are  more  or 
less  the  same.  There  is  also  Salkdram  ceremon}^,  wanting  in 
South  Malabar  as  the  wives  are  not  at  once  taken  to  the 
husband's  house  after  marriage." 

But  all  this  formality  and  cerenioninl  is  not  the  rule. 
The  Sambandham  is  always  a  matter  for  careful  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  wishes  of  the  parties  to  it  are  considered, 
and  which  it  is  expected  will  bring  mutual  benefit  to  the  two 
Tarav^ds  concerned. 

In  South  Malabar  the  girl,  or  w^oman  never  lives  in  her 
husband's  house  ;  she  lives  on  in  her  own  Taravad  house  and 
is  there  visited  by  her  hnsbaud.  The  ordinary  huggermug- 
ger,  which  sometimes  stultifies  all  pleasure  in  existence,  is 
thus  avoided.  In  North  Malabar  the  woman  lives  in  the 
house  with  her  husband.  A  point  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection  is  that,  when  her  husband  dies,  she  must  leave  his 
house  and  return  to  her  own  at  once,  before  his  body  is  carried 
out.  According  to  the  Kerala  Mahatmyam  the  women  in 
North  Malabar  (should)  live  with  but  one  man  at  a  time. 

We  still,  after  the  manner  of  children,  confound  words 
with  things,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  unfortunate 
Commission  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  institution  of 
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marriage  was  and  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Marumakkat- 
tayam  system.  '^  The  parties  do  not  plight  troth,  and  do  not 
call  Grod  to  witness  their  union. '^  And  so  forth.  But  with 
this  conclusion;  suitable  enough  to  the  high-flown  moralist 
or  to  the  restless  beings  who  would  regard] essly  sweep 
away  the  long  results  of  time  and  improye  on  the  process 
of  natural  development,  imposing  fanciful  arrangements  of 
their  own,  the  anthropologist  cannot  at  all  agree.  The 
Sambandham,  a  regularly  formed,  and  certainly  not  hap- 
hazard alliance  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  having  the 
full  sanction  of  the  community,  is  marriage  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  If  the  tali- tying  ceremony  gave  the  girl  free 
liberty,  v>^e  might  well  suspect  that  the  Sambandham  followed 
a  ceremony,  not  a  marriage  ceremony.  But  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  for,  should  the  woman  who  is  unmarried, 
for  whom  Sambhandam  has  not  been  arranged,  or  whose 
husband,  the  man  with  whom  she  had  had  Sambandham,  is 
dead — thei-e  is  no  sucli  thing  as  widowhood, — bear  a  child, 
she  is  disgraced,  much  as  is  the  Brahman  widow  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  assertions  of  the  expo- 
nents of  the  orthodox  view  that  the  women  need  not  be 
chaste  ;  and  so  on  ?  The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer,  but  I  think  we  may  say  witli  confidence  that  this 
orthodox  view  has  been,  in  some  measure,  propounded  by 
the  NambCitiris  for  their  own  gratification.  I  have  myself 
known  several  tragedies  arising  out  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
I  believe  the  old  fashioned  code  of  custom  admitted  the 
right  of  the  husband  to  kill  his  wife^s  lover  if  he  could,  and 
also  to  kill  his  wife.  No  doubt  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
pair  bound  together  in  Saml:)andham  lead  lives  ordinarily 
chaste.  J  do  not,  however,  think  that  in  actoality  such  is 
the  rule  with  either  party  any  more  than  it  is  in  any  other 
community,  and  sexual  aifairs  are  often  treated  lightly. 
With  taste  and  consideration  too.  Hamilton,  who  arrived 
at  Calicut  in  1702,  and  spent  some  twenty  odd  years  on  the 
coast,  writes  thus  in  speaking  of  the  Nayars  : —  "  When  the 
man  visits  the  woman  he  lays  down  his  arms  at  the  door  j 
but,  if  there  are  no  arms  at  the  door,  any  acquaintance  may 
yisit  her.  To  visit  the  house  when  there  are  arms  at  the 
door,  or  remove  them,  is  death. '^  Now-a-days  a  man  leayes 
his  shoes  outside  the  door.  Equality  of  the  sexes  in  all 
sexual  matters,  the  man  and  woman  being  on  terms  of 
equality^  having  equal  freedom,  is  certainly  an  uncommon 
merit  in  the  Marumakkattayam  system.     Either  party  may 
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terminate  the  union — even  after  one  night  of  hymeneftl 
bliss  ;  and  those  who  are  unsuited  to  each  other  sexually, 
or  in  the  way  of  temperament,  in  fact  in  any  way,  may  put 
an  end  to  their  union  and  turn  towards  other  partners. 
It  may  be  thought  that  this  liberty  induced  perpetual 
change,  so  it  is  as  well  to  state  here  that  it  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Mere  arbitrary  divorce  is  very  rare.  Permanent 
attachment  is  the  rule.  The  basis  of  the  system  seems  to 
be  that  the  Taravad  estate  is  held  in  trust  for  the  support 
of  the  females  and  of  their  descendants  in  the  female  line. 
This  trust  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Karanavan,  the  senior 
male  member  of  the  Taravad  who  is  the  legal  guardian  of 
every  member  of  it,  and  whose  control  of  the  Taravad 
property  is  absolute.  The  odd  feature  in  the  Marumakkat- 
tayam  system  is  that  a  man  has  his  nephews  about  him  in 
the  house,  and  not  his  sons.  He  lives  in  one  house,  while 
his  wife  and  'family  live  in  another.  That  is,  in  South 
Malabar  ;  in  North  Malabar  they  live  together. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  degrees  of  relationship 
within  which  marriage  is  prohibited,  we  find  the  rule  is 
that  persons  descended  from  a  common  female  ancestor  are 
not  at  liberty  to  marry.  Those  of  the  same  Taravad  can 
never  intermarry  ;  but  this  prohibition  does  not  of  course 
extend  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  a  sister,  who  are 
naturally  of  different  Tar  a  v§ds.  Again,  the  principle  that 
"  no  member  of  the  Taravad  of  a  deceased  wife  or  husband 
(is)  eligible  as  the  second  wife  or  husband  is  true  only  as 
far  as  the  woman  is  concerned  ;  for  a  man  may  marry  a 
woman  of  his  deceased  wife's  Taravad.  But  he  who  docs 
this  is  not  in  harmony  with  social  sentiment.-"  We  find  this 
observance  amongst  the  forest  Muppans  of  Wynad.  In  the 
case  of  a  man's  wife  dying,  I  found  that  a  Muppan  could 
not  take  another  wife  from  her  family. 

The  rule  does  not  interfere  with  union  between  the 
children  (or  their  descendants)  of  a  brother  and  sister,  such 
children  belonging  of  course,  under  the  Mariimakkattayam 
system,  to  different  Taravads.  We  have  seen  already,  when 
speaking  of  the  Nambutiris.  that  this  rule  of  marriage 
between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  never  between 
the  children  of  two  brothers  or  two  sisters,  is  general 
throughout  Southern  India,  It  seems  to  be  common, 
though  there  are  exceptions,  to  the  Brahmans  and  the 
peoples  commonly  called  Dravidian,  with  most  of  whom  it 
is  the  most  fitting  marital  union. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  add  here  a  note  on  Sambandlianj 
a.s  it  is  amongst  the  Akattu  Cliarna,  or  Akatliithaparislia 
NSyars  (Akattu  inside,  parisha  class),*  by  one  of  them- 
selves. The  members  of  this  clan  being  devoted  to  indoor 
services,  chiefly  writing  and  casting  accounts.  To  those  ot 
the  sub-clan  attached  to  the  Zamorin  who  were  sufficiently 
capable  to  earn  it,  he  gave  the  titular  honour  "  Menon." 
to  be  used  as  an  affix  to  the  name.  The  title  Menon  is  in 
general  hereditary,  but,  be  it  remarked,  many  who  now  use 
it  are  not  entitled  to  do  so.  Properly  speaking  only  those 
whose  investiture  by  the  Zamorin  or  some  other  recognized 
chief  is  undisputed,  they  or  their  descendants  (in  the  female 
line  of  course) ,  may  use  it.  Those  invested  pay  a  small  fee 
to  the  Zamorin.  A  man  known  to  me  was  invested  with 
the  title  Menon  in  1895  by  the  Karimpuzha  chief,  who  in 
presence  of  a  large  assembly  said  thrice  '*  From  this  day 
forward  I  confer  on  Krishnan  Nayar  the  title  of  Krishna 
Menon.-"  Now^-a-days  be  it  said,  the  title  Menon  is  used 
by  Nayars  of  clans  other  tlian  the  Akattu  Charna.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  sub -clan  who  owe  Lordship  to  the  Zamorin 
look  to  him  even  now  to  settle  their  caste  disputes,  and  for 
permission  to  perform  the  talikettu  and  other  important 
ceremonies.  The  ceremony  to  be  described  is  that  of  this 
sub-clan. 

As  the  old  order  changeth  giving  place  to  new  in  the 
distribution  of  the  honourable  affix  ''  Menon,''  so  too  doth 
it  change  even  in  such  an  important  piece  of  life  as  marriage, 
,or  what  under  another  name  means  the  same  thing  amongst 
the  Nayars.  It  is  truly  sad  to  read  of  celebration  of  a 
Sambandham  ceremony  at  Calicut  whereat  there  was  cake 
and  wine  for  tlie  guests,  and  (shades  of  all  the  departed  !)  a 
ring  for  the  bride.  '^J'he  departure  from  national  and  there- 
fore rational  custom,  for  adoption  of  that  which  is  neither 
custom  nor  ceremonial  when  copied  meaninglessly,  is  surely 
food  for  painful  reflection. 

The  ceremony  to  be  described  is  not  one  of  cake  and 
wine,  for  the  doings  of  people  who  Lave  reached  that  bathos 
have  little  interest  to  the  anthropologist,  though  they  may 
have  some  to  the  observer  of  social  diversions,  but  the  genuine 
ceremony  as   done  in  orthodox   fashion  in  South   Malabar 


*  For  this  note  I  am  indebted  to   Sir.   C.  P.    Raman    Menon,   b.a.,.  a 
prominent  Police  official  of  Calicut. 
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witliout  modern  adornment  will  now  be  described.  Mj 
informant  says  in  the  first  place  the  man  shouhi  not  enter 
into  Sambandham  with  a  woman  until  he  is  30.  Nou-a- 
days,  when  change  is  running-  wihl.  the  man  is  often  much 
less.  In  Xortli  Malabar,  which  is  much  more  conservative 
than  the  sontli,  it  was,  however,  my  experience  that  Sam- 
bandham  was  rare  before  27  on  the  side  of  the  man.  And 
now  to  continue  with  the  Note.*  '•  The  Karanavan  and  the 
women  t  of  his  household  choose  the  bride,  and  communi- 
cate their  choice  to  the  intending  bridegroom  through  a 
third  j)arty  ;  thev  may  not.  dare  not  speak  personally  to  him 
in  the  matter.  He  approves.  The  bride's  people  are 
informally  consalted,  and  if  they  agree,  the  astrologer  is  sent 
for,  and  examines  the  horoscopes  of  both  parties  to  the 
intended  union.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  are  found  to 
agree,  and  the  astrologer  fixes  a  day  for  the  Sambandham 
ceremony.  A  few  days  before  this  takes  place  two  or  three 
women  of  the  bridegroom's  house  visit  the  bride,  intimating 
beforehand  that  they  are  coming.  There  they  are  well 
treated  with  food  and  sweetmeats,  and  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving  they  inform  the  senior  female  that  the  bridegroom 
(naming  him)  wishes  to  have  Sambandham  with — (naming 
her),  and  such  and  such  a  day  is  auspicious  for  the  ceremony, 
the  proposal  is  accepted  with  pleasare  and  the  party  (from 
the  bridegroom's  house)  returns  home." 

PreparatioDS  for  feasting  are  made  in  the  house  of  the 
bride  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  bridegroom  on  the  appointed 
day.  To  the  former  all  relations  are  invited  for  the  evening, 
aail  to  the  latter  a  few  friends  who  are  much  of  the  same  age 
as  the  bridegroom  (for  elders  nover  accompany  him)  are 
invited  to  partake  of  food  at  7  or  R  p.:m.  and  accompany  him 
to  the  bride's  house.  After  eating  they  escort  him,  servants 
carr)'ing  betel  leaves  (one  or  two  hundred  according  to  the 
means  of  the  Taravad),  areca  nuts  and  tobacco,  to  be  given  to 
the  bride's  household,  and  which  are  distributed  to  the  guests. 
When  the  bride's  bouse  is  far  away  the  bridegroom  makes 
his  procession  thither  from  a  neighbouring  house.  Arrived 
at  the  bride's  house  they  sit  a  while  and  are  again  served 
with  food,  after  which  they  are  conducted  to  a  room  whert^ 
betel  and  other   chewing  sttiff  is  placed   on  brass    or  silver 


*  Of  wliich.  wliai  follows  is  an  abstract. 

t  Mj    correspondent  uses   the   word    "ladies."     I  prefer    women, 
finer  word. 
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plates  (called  tliMara).  The  chewing  over,  sweetmeats  are 
served,  and  then  all  go  to  the  bridal  chamber,  where  the 
women  of  the  house  and  others  are  assembled  with  the  bride, 
who,  overcome  with  shyness^  hides  herself  behind  the  others. 
Here  again  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  go  through  more 
chewing  while  they  chat  witli  the  women.  After  a  while 
the  men  withdraw,  wishing  the  conple  all  happiness  ;  and 
then  the  women,  departing  one  by  one  leave  the  couple 
alone,  one  of  them  shutting  the  door  from  the  outside. 

"  The  Patter  Brahmans  always  collect  on  these  occasions 
and  receive  small  presents  (dakshina)  of  2  to  4  annas  each, 
with  betel  leaf  and  areca  nut  from  the  bridegroom,  some- 
times from  the  bride.  A  few  who  are  invited  ijeceive  their 
dakshina  in  the  bridal  chamber ;  the  others  outside.  [In 
a  N^yar  house  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  men  and  women 
are  separate  :  at  different  ends  of  the  house.]  Those  of  the 
bridegroom's  party  who  live  far  av/ay  are  given  sleeping 
accommodation  at  the  bride's  house,  with  the  men.  About 
daybreak  next  morning  the  bridegroom  leaves  the  house 
with  his  party,  leaving  under  his  pillow  Es.  8,  16,  o2,  or  64, 
according  to  his  means,  but  never  more  than  64,  which  are 
intended  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  wife's  household  on  the 
ceremony.  The  Sambandham  is  now  complete.  The  girl 
remains  in  her  own  Taravad  house,  and  her  husband  visits 
her  there,  coming  in  the  evening  and  leaving  the  next 
morning.  A  few  days  after  completion  of  the  ceremony 
the  senior  woman  of  the  bridegroom's  house  sends  some 
,  cloths,' including  pavu  mundu  (superior  cloths)  and  thorthu 
mundu  (towels)  and  some  oil  to  the  bride  for  her  use 
for  six  months.  ^Every  six  months  she  does  the  same^  and  on 
festivals  of  the  Onam  Vishu,  Thiruvathira  she  sends  besides 
a  little  money,  areca  nut,  betel  nut  and  tobacco.  The  money 
sent  should  amount  to  Es.  4,  or  8,  or  16,  or  32,  or  64 ;  either 
one  of  these  sums.  Sums  of  the  higher  numbers  are  very 
rarely  sent. 

"  Before  long  the  women  of  the  husband's  house  express 
a  longing  for  the  girl- wife  to  be  brought  to  their  house,  for 
they  have  not  seen  her  yet.  Again  the  astrologer  is  requisi- 
tioned, andj  on  the  day  he  fixes,  two  or  three  of  the  women 
go  to  the  house  of  the  girl-wife,  the  Ammayi  as  they  call  her 
(literally  '^uncle's  wife").  They  are  well  treated,  and 
presently  bring  away  the  girl  with  them.  As  she  is  about  to 
enter  the  gate  house  of  her  husband^s  Taravad,  the  stile  of 
which  she  crosses  right  leg  first,  two  or  three  of  the  women 
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meet  lier,  bearing  a  burning  lamp  and  a  brass  plate  (talam) 
and  precede  her  to  the  nalukattii  of  the  house.  There  she  is 
seated  on  a  mat,  and  a  burning  ]amp  and  a  nazhi  (1  measure) 
of  rice  and  some  plantains  are  placed  before  her.  One  of 
the  jounger  women  [married  or  not  I  cannot  say]  takes  up 
a  plantain  and  puts  a  piece  of  it  in  the  Ammayi^s  mouth  ;  a 
little  ceremony  called  Madhuram  Tital,  or  giving  the 
sweets  for  eating.  She  lives  in  her  husbaud^s  house  for  a 
few  days  and  is  then  sent  back  to  her  own  with  presents, 
bracelets,  rings  or  cloths^  gifts  of  the  senior  woman  of  the 
house.  After  this  she  is  at  liberty  to  visit  her  husband's 
house  on  any  day^  auspicious  or  inauspicioas. 

"  In  a  big  Taravad,  where  there  are  many  w^omen.  the 
Ammayi  does  not,  as  a  rule^  disperse  sympathy  and  good 
will  in  the  household,  and  if  she  happens  to  live  temporarily 
in  her  husband's  house,  as  is  sometimes  though  very  rarely 
the  case  in  South  Malabar,  and  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
Karanavan,  it  is  observed  that  she  gets  more  than  her  share 
of  whatever  good  things  may  be  going ;  hence  the  proverb 
^  Ammayi  Ammayu  Kallinmel  Veehchittu  Mattoru  Kallu 
Kondu  Narayana  ^ — '  Place  Ammayi  Amma  on  a  stone  and 
grind  her  with  another  stone  '." 

Yet  one  more  extract — a  reference  taken  from  my  notes. 
The  Eev.  S.  Mateer,  author  of  a  w^ell-known  book  on 
Travancore,  w'here  he  resided  something  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  think,  informed  me  ten  years  ago — he  was  speaking 
of  polyandry  amongst  the  Nayars  of  Travancore — that  he 
had  ''  known  an  instance  of  6  brothers  keeping  2  women 
4  husbands  to  one,  and  2  to  the  other.  In  a  case  where  2 
brothers  cohabited  with  one  woman  and  one  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  other  brother  was  indignant  at  the 
Christian's  refusal  to  live  any  longer  in  this  condition.^'  I 
have  not  known  an  admitted  instance  of  polyandry  amongst 
the  [N'ayars  of  Malabar  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  it  does  not  exist  now  (and  I  think  it  does  here 
and  there)  :  it  certainly  did  not  long  ago.  Polyandry  exists 
amongst}  other  castes,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

We  must  now  leave  the  subject  of  marriage^  which, 
simple  though  it  is,  is  like  most  simple  things  extremely 
difficult  to  describe.  The  marital  relation  of  the  Nayar  is 
a  very  natural  and  simple  affair ;  yet  it  is  the  iJoint 
d^appuis  of  that  system  of  inheritance  though  women  which 
was  once  much  more  common  than  it  is  now. 

1 1 
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Let  us  liope  it  will  remain  unchanged,  and  tliat  tlie 
N^jar  will  be  able  to  say  always  (in  lais  own  tongue),  witli 
more  regard  for  concrete  truth  than  poetic  insight  "  Das 
ewig  '  weibliche  ziet  uns  hinan." 

BIRTH:  ANTE— NATAL  AND  AFTER  CEREMONIES. 

The  following  very  interesting  note  on  the  ceremonies 
connected  with,  birth,  those  preceding  it  as  well  as  those 
following  it,  has  been  very  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  U.  Bala* 
krishnan  Nayar ;  so  I  quote  his  own  w^ords  : — 

"  A  Nayar  woman  has  to  observe  certain  ceremonies 
during  pregnancy.  First,  during  and  after  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy,  she  (at  leasts  among  the  well-to-do 
class)  bathes,  and  worships  in  the  temple,  every  morning  ; 
and  eats  before  her  morning  meal,  a  small  quantity  of 
butter  over  which  holy  mantrobms  have  been  said  by  the 
temple  priest  or  by  Nambutiris.  This  is  generally  done  till 
delivery. 

^''  PuU-huti. — -Another  and  even  more  important  cere- 
mony during  pregnancy  is  the  puli-kuti  (lit.,  drinking 
tamarind  juice).  This  is  an  indispensable  ceremony,  per- 
formed by  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  on  a  particular  day  in 
the  ninth  month.  The  day,  nay,  even  the  very  hour  is  fixed 
by  the  local  astrologer.  The  ceremony  begins  by  the  plant- 
ing of  a  twig  of  the  ampasham  tree,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  principal  courtyard  {natu-muttom) 
of  the  Taravdd.  At  the  appointed  hour  or  makurtam,  the  preg- 
nant woman,  after  having  bathed  and  properly  attired,  is 
conducted  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  house  {vatakini  or 
northern  wing),  where  she  is  seated,  facing  eastwards.  The 
Ammayi  or  '  uncle's  wife  \  whose  presence  on  the  occasion  is 
essential,  goes  to  the  courtyard  and  plucking  a  few  leaves 
of  the  planted  twig,  squeezes  a  few  drops  of  its  juice  into  a 
cup.  This  she  hands  over  to  the  brother,  if  any,  of  the 
pregnant  woman.  It  is  necessary  that  the  brother  should 
wear  a  gold  ring  on  his  right  hand  ring  finger.  Holding  a 
country  knife  {pissan  katJii)  in  his  left  hand,  which  he 
directs  towards  the  mouth,  he  pours  the  tamarind  juice  over 
this  knife  with  his  right  hand,  three  times,  which  dribbles 
down  the  knife  into  her  mouth,  and  she  drinks  it.  In  the 
absence  of  a  brother,  some  other  near  relation  oificiates. 
After  she  has  swallowed  the  tamarind  juice,  she  is  asked  to 
pick  one  out  of  several  packets  of  different  grains  placed 
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before  Her.  Tlie  grain  in  the  packet  she  happens  to  select 
is  supposed  to  declare  the  sex  of  the  child  in  her  womb. 
The  whole  ceremony  is  wound  up  by  a  sumptuous  feast  to 
all  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family. 

"  After  Ceremonies. — At  delivery^  women  of  the  barber 
caste  officiate  as  midwives.  In  some  localities,  this  duty  is 
performed  by  Vela  caste  women.  Pollution  is  observed  for 
fifteenth  days^  and  on  every  day^  the  mother  wears  cloths 
washed  and  presented  her  by  a  Vannatti  or  woman  of  the 
Vannan  *  caste.  On  the  fifteenth  day  is  the  purificatory 
ceremony.  As  in  the  case  of  death  pollution,  a  man  of  the 
Atikkurissi  clan  sprinkles  on  the  womau  a  liquid  mixture  of 
oil,  and  the  five  products  of  the  cow  {pancha  cjavya)^  with 
gingelly  seeds.  Then  the  woman  takes  a  plunge-bath  and 
sits  on  the  ground^  near  the  tank  or  river.  Some  woman  of 
the  family,  with  a  copper  vessel  in  her  hands,  takes  water 
out  of  the  tank  or  river,  and  pours  it  on  the  mother^s  head 
as  many  as  twenty-one  times.  (I  am  not  aware  if  this 
practice  is  universal,  though  it  certainly  obtains  in  parts  of 
South  Malabar  and  even  in  North  Travancore.)  This  done, 
she  again  plunges  herself  in  the  tank  or  river,  from  which 
she  emerges  thoroughly  purified. 

^'  It  may  be  noticed  that,  before  the  mother  proceeds  to 
purify  herself,  the  new-born  babe  has  also  to  undergo  some 
rite  of  purification.  The  babe  is  placed  on  the  naked  floor, 
and  its  father  or  uncle  sprinkles  a  few  drops  of  cold  water 
on  it  and  takes  it  in  his  hands.  The  superstitious  believe 
that  the  temperament  of  the  child  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  person  who  thus  sprinkles  the  water.  All  the  members 
of  the  Taravdd  observe  pollution  for  fifteen  days  immedi- 
ately following  the  delivery,  during-  which  period  they  are 
prohibited  from  entering  temples  and  holy  places. 

"  F'lrst  Birthday  Celebration. — The  twenty-seventh  day 
after  the  child^s  birth  or  the  first  recurring  day  of  the  star 
under  which  it  was  born  marks  the  next  important  event. 
On  this  day,  the  Kdranavan  of  the  family  gives  to  the  child 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  milk,  mixed  with  sugar  and  slices  of 
plantain.  Then  he  names  the  child  and  calls  it  in  the  ear 
by  the  name  t  three  times.     This  is  followed  by  a  feast  to  all 


*  Over  a  great  part  of  Malabar  she  would,  however,  be  of  the  Tiyan 
caste. 

t  In  some  places,  the  child  is  named  only  in  the  sixth  month  on  the 
chortln  day. 
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friends  and  relatives,  the  expenses  of  wliicli  are  necessarily 
met  by  the  father  of  the  child. 

"  Chorun  or  First  Meal  of  Rice. — As  is  usual  with  the 
l^ayar  every  event  is  introduced  by  a  ceremonial.  The  first 
meal  of  rice  partaken  by  the  child  forms  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child  is  not  fed  on 
rice  for  some  time  after  birth  ;  the  practice  being  to  give  it 
flour  of  dried  plantain  boiled  with  jaggery.  There  is  a 
particular  variety  of  plantain,  known  as  kunnan,  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  staple  food  of  the  Malayali,  rice,  is 
given  the  child,  for  the  first  time,  generally  during  the 
sixth  month,  and  is  attended,  of  course,  with  some  cere- 
monial. Necessarily,  the  astrologer  fixes  the  day;  and  at 
the  auspicious  hour,  the  child,  bathed  and  adorned  Tvith 
ornaments  (which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  provide)  is 
brought  and  laid  on  a  plank.  A  plantain-leaf  is  spread  in 
front  of  it  and  a  lighted  brass  lamp,  placed  near.  On  the 
leaf  are  *  served  a  small  quantity  of  cooked  rice— generally 
a  portion  of  the  rice  offered  to  some  temple  divinity — some 
tamarind,  salt,  chillies,  and  sugar.  Then  the  Kdranavan  or 
the  father,  ceremoniously  approaches  and  sits  down  facing 
the  child.  First,  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  child  a 
mixture  of  the  tamarind,  chillies  and  salt ;  then  some  rice  ; 
and  lastly  a  little  sugar. 

'*  Thenceforward,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  child  is  rice. 
It  is  usual  on  this  occasion  for  relatives  (and  especially  for 
the  '  bandhus,'  such  as  the  Ammdyi  or  '  nucleus  wife ')  to 
adorn  the  child  with  gold  bangles,  rings  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  c/wrunu  or  rice-giving  ceremony  is,  in  some 
cases,  preferably  performed  in  some  famous  temple,  that  at 
Guruv4yur  being  a  favourite  one  for  this  purpose. 

"  Child-birth — Position  during. — When  aN^yarwoman  is 
about  to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  she  is  placed  in  a  reclining 
position  on  a  low  wooden  couch  (Kottotam),  her  back 
supported  by  a  companion,  generally  an  old  woman.  The 
kottotam  is  very  like,  if  not  identical  with,  the  couch  on 
which  the  Nayar  has  his  oil  bath.  The  surface  of  it  is  slop- 
ing, the  higher  end  being  where  the  head  is  laid,  and  it  is 
scooped  out  so  as  to  suit  the  curvatures  of  the  body  lying 
flat.f     Lying  on  her  back,  her  head  is  raised  and  the  thighs 

*  In  some  plaoesj  all  the  curries,  etc.,  prepared  for  the  attendant  feast 
are  also  served. 

t  Every  Nayar,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  every  Malayali,  has  an 
oil  bath  about  once  a  week  or  as  often  as  he  can  afford.  The  person  is  well 
Bhampooed  with  gingelly  oil. 
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are  stretclied  wide  apart.  Very  often  she  Lolds  in  eacli  hand 
a  rope  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  by  way  of  support.  The 
child  is  received  by  a  woman  of  the  barber  caste/"' 

DEATH  AND  SUOOEEDINGf  CEREMONIES. 

When  the  dying  person  is  about  to  embark  for  that 
bourne  from  which  no  trayeller  returns,  when  the  breath 
is  about  to  leave  his  body,  the  members  of  the  household, 
and  all  friends  who  may  be  present,  one  by  one  pour  a  Kttle 
water,  a  few  drops  from  a  tiny  cup  made  of  a  leaf  or  two  of 
the  tulsi  plant,  into  his  mouth,  holding  in  the  hand  a  piece 
of  gold  or  a  gold  ring  ;  the  idea  being  that  the  water  should 
touch  gold  ere  it  enters  the  mouth  of  the  person  who  is 
dying.  If  the  Taravad  is  rich  enough  to  afford  it,  a  small 
gold  coin,  (a  Easi  fanam,  if  one  can  be  procured  ^)  is  placed 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  are  closed.  As  soon  as  death  has 
taken  place,  the  corpse  is  removed  from  the  cot  or  bed,  and 
carried  t  o  the  vatakkini  (a  room  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
house)  where  it  is  placed  on  long  plaintain  leaves  spread 
out  on  the  floor  ;  and  while  it  is  in  this  room,  whether  bv 
day  or  by  night,  a  lamp  is  kept  burning,  and  one  member  of 
the  Taravad  holds  the  head  in  his  lap  and  another  the 
feet  in  the  same  way  ;  and  here  the  neighbours  come  to  take 
a  farewell  look  at  the  dead. 

As  the  Malayalis  believe  that  disposal  of  a  corpse  by 
cremation  or'  burial  as  soon  as  possible  after  death  is 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  no 
time  is  lost  in  setting  about  the  funeral.  The  bodies  of 
senior meuibers  of  a  Taravad,  male  or  female,  are  burned* 
those  of  children  under  two  are  buried  ;  so  too  are  the  bodies 
of  all  pel  sons  who  have  died  of  cholera  or  small-pox. f 
When  preparations  for  the  funeral  have  been  made,  the  corpse 
is  removed  to  the  natumuttam  or  central  yard  of  the  house 
if  there  is  one  (there  always  is  in  the  larger  houses),  and 
if  there  is  not,  is  taken  to  the  front  yard  where  it  is  again 
laid  on  plantain  leaves.  It  is  washed  and  anointed  the 
usual  marks  are  made  with  sandalwood  paste  and  ashes  as  in 
life,  and  it  is  neatly  clothed.  There  is  then  done  what  is 
called  the  Potavekkuka  ceremony  or  placing  new  cotton  cloths 
(koti  mundu)  over  the  corpse  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
(deceased's)  Taravad  followed  by  all  the  other  members 


*  These  are  now  rare. 

t  It  is  the  same  amongst  the  Khonds  of  Ganjam, 
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also  sons-in-law  and  daugMers-in-law,  and  all  relatives. 
Tliese  cloths  aroused  for  tying  up  tlie  corpse  when  being 
taken  to  the  place  of  burial  or  cremation.  In  some  parts 
of  Malabar  the  corpse  is  carried  on  a  bier  made  of  fresh 
bamboos,  tied  up  in  these  cloths^  while  in  others  it  is  carried 
(well  covered  in  the  cloths)  by  hand.  In  either  case  it  is 
carried  by  the  relatives.  Before  the  corpse  is  removed 
tnere  is  done  another  ceremony  called  Para  Virakkuka 
(filling  up  paras — a  para  is  a  measure  nearly  as  big  as  a 
gallon).  All  adult  male  members  of  the  Taravad  take  part 
in  it  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  the  Atikkurissi  clan 
(who  occupies  the  position  of  director  of  the  ceremonies 
during  the  next  fifteen  days,  receiving  as  his  perquisite  all 
the  rice  and  other  offerings  made  to  the  deceased^s  spirit).  It 
consists  in  filling  up  three  para  measures  with  paddy,  and 
one  edangali  (^q-  of  a  para)  with  raw  rice.  These  offerings 
of  paddy  and  rice  are  placed  very  near  the  corpse,  together 
with  a  (burning)  lamp  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  Malabar, 
called  nela  villaku.  If  the  Taravad  is  rich  enough  to  afford 
one,  a  silk  cloth  is  placed  over  the  corpse  before  removal  for 
cremation. 

As  much  fuel  as  is  necessary  having  been  got  ready  at 
the  place  of  cremation,  a  small  pit  about  the  size  of  the 
corpse  is  dug,  and  across  this  are  placed  three  long  stumps 
of  the  plantain  tree,  one  at  each  end,  one  in  the  middle ;  on 
which  as  a  foundation  the  pyre  is  laid.  The  whole,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  the  wood  used  should  be  that  of  the  mango 
tree.  As  the  corpse  is  being  removed  to  the  pyre,  the 
senior  Anandravan  *  who  is  next  in  age  (junior)  to  the 
deceased,  tears  from  one  of  the  new  cloths  laid  on  the 
corpse  a  piece  sufficient  to  go  round  his  waist,  ties  it  round 
his  waist,  and  holds  in  his  hand,  or  tucks  into  his  cloth  at  the 
waist  a  piece  of  iron,  generally  a  long  key.  This  indi"vidual 
is  throughout  chief  amojig  the  offerers  of  "  pindam  ^'  (balls 
of  rice)  to  the  deceased. 

The  corpse  is  laid  on  the  bier,  with  the  head  to  the  souths 
with  the  fuel  laid  over  it  and  a  little  camphor,  sandal- 
wood and  ghee,  if  these  things  are  within  the  means  of  the 
Taravad.  Here  must  be  stated  the  invariable  rule  that  no 
member  of  the  Taravad,  male  or  female,  who  is  older  than 
the  deceased  shall  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  ceremony, 


*  The  eldest  male  member  of  the  Malabar  Taravad  is  called  the 
K&ranavan,  as  noted  already  (Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1) ;  all  male  members^ 
brothers,  nephews  and  so  on,  who  are  junior  to  him  are  called  Anandravans 
of  the  Taravad, 
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or  in  any  subsequent  ceremony  following  on  the  cremation 
or  burial.  All  adult  males  junior  to  the  deceased  should 
be  preseni^  when  the  pyre  is  lighted.  The  deceased's  younger 
brother,  or,  if  there  is  none  surviving,  his  nephew  (his  sister's 
eldest  son),  sets  fire  to  the  pyre  at  the  head  of  the  corpse. 
If  the  deceased  left  a  son,  this  son  sets  fire  at  the  same  time 
to  the  pyre  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse.  In  the  case  of  the 
deceased  being  a  woman,  her  son  sets  fire  to  the  pyre ; 
failing  a  son  the  next  (junior)  in  age  to  her  has  the  right 
to  do  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  whole 
pyre  burns  at  once  :  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  it  burns 
as  a  whole,  consuming  every  part  of  the  corpse.  While 
the  corpse  is  being  consumed,  all  the  members  of  the 
deceased's  Taravad  who  carried  it  to  the  pyre  go  and  bathe 
in  a  tank  (there  is  always  one  in  the  compound  or  garden 
around  every  Nayar's  house);  the  eldest,  he  who  bears  the 
piece  of  torn  cloth  and  the  piece  of  iron  (the  key),  carries 
an  earthen  pot  of  water,  and  all  return  together  to  the 
place  of  cremation.  It  should  be  said  that  on  the  news 
of  a  death  the  neighbours  assemble,  assisting  in  digging 
the  grave,  preparing  the  pyre,  and  so  on,  and,  while  the 
members  of  the  Taravad  go  and  bathe,  those  remain  near 
the  corpse.  By  the  time  the  relatives  return  it  is  almost 
consumed  by  the  fire,  and  the  senior  Anandravan  carries  the 
pot  of  water  thrice  round  the  pyre,  letting  the  water  leak 
out  by  making  holes  in  the  pot  as  he  walks  round.  On 
completing  the  third  round,  he  dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground 
close  by  where  the  head  of  the  dead  had  been  placed.  A 
small  image  of  the  deceased  is  then  made  out  of  raw  rice  * 
representing  the  deceased,  and  to  this  image  a  few  grains  of 
rice  and  gingelly  seeds  are  offered.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  relatives  go  home  and  the  neighbours  depart, 
bathing  before  entering  their  houses. 

When  the  cremation  has  been  done  by  night,  the  duty 
of  Seshakriya  (making  offerings  to  the  deceased's  spirit) 
must  be  begun  the  next  day  tetween  10  and  11  a.m.  and  is 
done  on  seven  consecutive  days.  In  any  case  the  time  for 
this  ceremony  is  after  10  and  before  11  and  it  continues  for 
seven  days.  It  is  performed  as  follows.  All  male  members 
of  the  Taravad  younger  than  the  deceased  go  together  to  a 
tank  and  bathe,  «>.,  they  souse  themselves  in  the  water, 
and  return  to  the  house.  The  eldest  of  them,  the  man 
who  tore  off  the   strip  of  cloth  from  the    corpse,  has  with 

*  The  ceremony  is  called  Veli  Unka  (?) 
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Mm  tlie  same  strip  of  cloth  and  the  piece  of  iron,  and 
all  assemble  in  the  central  courtyard  of  the  house,  where 
there  has  been  placed  ready  by  an  Enangan — (qne  of  the 
Tarav^d — of  the  same  clan  or  snb-clan  as  that  of  the 
deceased  i  marriage  must  be  admissible  between  the  two 
Taravads) — some  rice  which  has  been  half  boiled,  a  few 
grains  of  gingelly,  a  few  leaves  of  the  cherula,*  some 
curds,  a  smaller  measure  t  of  paddy,  and  a  smaller  measure  X 
of  raw  rice.  These  are  placed  in  the  north-east  corner 
with  a  lamp  of  the  ordinary  Malabar  pattern.  A  piece 
of  palmyra  leaf,  about  a  foot  or  so  in  length  and  the  width 
of  a  finger,  is  taken,  and  one  end  of  it  knotted;  the 
knotted  end  is  placed  in  the  ground,  and  the  long  end  is  left 
sticking  up.  This  represents  the  deceased.  The  rice  and 
other  things  are  offered  to  this.  The  belief  concerning  this 
piece  of  palmyra  leaf  is  explained  thus  :  There  are  in  the 
human  body  ten  humours: — Yayiis;  Pr§.nan;  Ap^nan ; 
Sam^nan  ;  TJdanan ;  Vyanan ;  Mgan;  Kurman;  Krikalan; 
Devadattan;  Dhananjayan.  These  are  called  Dasavdyu, 
i.e.,  ten  airs.  When  cremation  was  done  for  the  first  time,  all 
these  excepting  the  last,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The 
last  one  flew  up  and  settled  on  a  palmyra  leaf.  Its  exist- 
ence was  discovered  by  some  Brahman  sages  who,  by  means 
of  mantrams  (magic),  forced  it  down  to  a  piece  of  palmyra 
leaf  on  the  earth.  So  it  is  thought  that,  by  making  offerings 
to  this  (Dhananjayan)  leaf  for  seven  days,  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  will  be  mollified,  should  he  have  any  anger  to 
vent  on  the  living  members  of  the  Taravad. 

The  place  where  the  piece  of  leaf  is  to  be  fixed  has  been 
cleaned  carefully,  and  the  leaf  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  this 
prepared  surface.  The  offerings  made  to  it  go  direct  to  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased,  and  the  peace  of  the  Taravad  is 
ensured.  The  men  who  have  bathed  and  returned  have 
brought  with  them,  plucked  on  their  way  back  to  the  houso_, 
some  grass  (karuka  pullu)  ;  they  kneel  in  front  of  the  piece 
of  palmyra,  with  the  right  knee  on  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  grass  is  spread  on  the  ground  near  the  piece  of  leaf, 
and  riogs  made  with  it  are  placed  on  the  ring  finger  of 
the  right  hand  by  each  one  present.  The  first  offerings 
consist  of  water,  sandalwood  paste  and  leaves  of  the 
cherila:    the   eldest     of    the     Anandravans    leading     the 


*  ^rna  lanata  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Acanthacese. 
f  An  Edangali :  about  the  size  of  a  quart. 
X  A  nazhi :  about  |  a  pint. 
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waj.  Boys  need  not  go  througli  the  actual  performance  of 
offei'iugs  ;  it  suffices  for  them  to  touch  the  eldest  as  he  is 
making  his  offerings.  The  half-boiled  rice  is  made  into 
balls  (pindams)  and  each  one  present  takes  one  of  these  in 
his  right  hand  and  places  it  on  the  grass  near  the  piece  of 
palmyra  leaf.  Some  gingelly  seeds  are  put  into  the  curd, 
which  is  poured  so  as  to  make  three  rings  round  the  pindams. 
It  is  poured  out  of  a  small  cup  made  with  the  leaf  on  which 
the  half -boiled  rice  had  been  placed.  It  should  not  be 
poured  from  any  other  kind  of  vessel.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  this  same  plantain  leaf,  some  lighted  wick 
is  waved,  and  some  milk  is  put  under  the  leaf.  It  is 
undisturbed  for  some  moments,  and  the  leaf  is  tapped  gently 
with  the  back  of  ihe  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  leaf  is 
then  removed  and  torn  in  two  at  its  midrib,  one  piece  being 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  pindams.  The  ceremony  is  then 
over  for  the  day.  The  performers  rise,  and  remove  the  wet 
clothing  they  have  been  wearing. 

The  eldest  of  the  Anandravans  should,  it  was  omitted 
to  mention,  be  kept  somewhat  separated  from  the  other 
Anandravans  while  in  the  courtyard,  and  before  the  corpse  is 
removed  for  cremation  ;  a  son-in-law  or  a  daughter-in-law, 
or  some  such  kind  of  relation  remaining,  as  it  were,  between 
him  and  them.  He  has  had  the  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the 
covering  of  the  corpse  tied  round  his  waist,  and  he  has  had 
the  piece  of  iron  (usually  a  key)  in  the  folds  of  his  cloth,  or 
stuck  in  his  waist  during  the  ceremony  which  has  just  been 
described.  Now,  when  it  has  been  completed,  he  ties  the 
piece  of  cloth  to  the  pillar  of  the  house  nearest  to  the 
piece  of  palmyra  leaf  which  has  been  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  puts  the  piece  of  iron  in  a  safe  place.  The  piece  of 
palmyra  leaf  is  covered  with  a  basket.  It  is  uncovered 
every  day  for  seven  days  at  the  same  hour,  while  the  same 
ceremony  is  repeated.  The  balls  of  rice  (pindams)  are 
removed  by  women  and  girls  of  the  Tarav^d  who  are  junior 
to  the  deceased.  They  place  them  in  the  bell-metal  vessel 
in  which  the  rice  was  boiled.  The  senior  places  the  vessel  on 
her  head,  and  leads  the  way  to  a  tank,  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  rice  is  thrown.  It  is  hoped  that  crows  will  come  and 
eat  it ;  for  if  they  do,  the  impression  is  received  that  the 
deceased's  spirit  is  pleased  with  the  offering  ;  but  if  some- 
how it  is  thought  that  the  crows  will  not  come  and  eat  it,  the 
rice  is  thrown  into  the  tank.  Dogs  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
eat  it.  The  women  bathe  after  the  rice  has  been  thrown 
away. 

EX 
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When  tlie  ceremony  whioli  has  been  described  has  been 
performed  for  the  seventh  time,  i.e.,  on  the  seventh  daj 
after  death,  the  piece  of  palmyra  leaf  is  removed  from  the 
ground^  and  thrown  on  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  at  the 
place  of  cremation.  Duriag  these  seven  days  no  member 
of  theTarav^d  goes  to  any  other  house.  The  house  of  the 
dead  and  all  its  inmates  are  under  pollution:  no  outsider 
enters  it  but  under  ban  of  pollution,  which  is,  however, 
removable  by  bathing.  A  visitor  entering  the  house  of  the 
dead  during  these  seven  days  must  bathe  before  he  can  enter 
his  own  house.  During  these  seven  days  the  Karanavan  of 
the  family  receives  visits  of  condolence  from  relatives  and 
friends  to  whom  he  is  "at  home"  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
or  Saturday.  They  sit  and  chat,  chew  betel  and  go  home, 
bathing  ere  they  enter  their  houses. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Malabar  the  visitors 
bring  with  them  small  presents  in  money  or  kind  to  help 
the  Karanavan  through  the  expenditure  to  which  the  funeral 
rites  necessarily  put  him. 

To  hark  back  a  little,  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  on 
the  third  day  after  the  death,  all  those  who  are  related  by 
marriage  to  the  Taravdd  of  the  deceased  combine  and  give 
a  good  feast  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  to  the  neigh- 
bours, who  are  invited,  one  man  or  one  woman  from  each 
house.  The  person  so  invited  is  expected  to  come.  This 
feast  is  called  Patni  Karigi.  On  the  seventh  day  a  return  feast 
will  be  given  by  the  Tarav§.d  of  the  deceased  to  all  relatives 
and  neighbours. 

Between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day  after  death  no 
ceremony  is  observed;  but  the  members  of  the  Tarav^d 
remain  under  death  pollution,  and  then  on  the  fourteenth  day 
comes  the  Sanohayanam.  It  is  the  disposal  of  the  calcined 
remains ;  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  The  male  members  of 
the  Tarav§-d  go  to  the  place  of  cremation  and,  picking  up  the 
pieces  of  unburnt  bones  which  they  find  there,  place  these  in 
an  earthen  pot  which  has  been  sun-dried — not  burnt  by  fire 
in  the  usual  way — cover  up  the  mouth  o  t  this  pot  with  a  piece 
of  new  cloth,  and,  all  following  the  eldest  who  carries  it, 
proceed  to  the  nearest  river  (it  must  be  running  water), 
which  receives  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  men  then  bathe 
and  return  home.  In  some  parts  of  Malabar  the  bones  are 
collected  on  the  seventh  day,  but  it  is  not  orthodox  to  do  so. 
Better  by  far  than  taking  the  remains  to  the  nearest  river 
is  it  to  take  them  to  some  specially  sacred  place,  Benares, 
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Gtkja-y  Ramdsvaranij  or  even  to  some  place  of  sanctity  mucli 
nearer  home,  as  to  Tirunelli  in  Wynad,  and  there  dispose 
of  them  in  the  same  manner.  The  bones  or  ashes  of  any 
one  having  been  taken  to  Graya  and  there  deposited  in  the 
river,  the  survivors  of  the  Taravad  have  no  need  to  continue 
the  annual  ceremony  for  that  person.  This  is  called 
"  A.shtag^ya  Shraddham.'^  It  puts  an  end  to  the  need  for 
all  earthly  ceremonial.  It  is  believed  that  the  collection  and 
careful  disposal  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  gives  peace  to  his 
spirit,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  pacified  spirit  will 
not  thereafter  injure  the  living  members  of  the  Tarav§.d, 
cause  miscarriage  to  the  women,  possess  the  men  (as  with 
an  evil  spirit),  and  so  on. 

Then  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  death  is  the  purificatory 
ceremony.  Until  this  has  been  done,  any  one  touched  by 
any  member  of  the  Taravad  should  bathe  before  he  enters  his 
house  or  partakes  of  any  food.  A  man  of  the  Athikkurisi 
clan  officiates.  He  sprinkles  milk  oil  in  which  have  been 
put  some  gingelly  seeds  (all  together)  over  the  persons  of 
those  under  pollution.  This  sprinkling  and  the  bath  which 
follows  it  removes  the  death  pollution.  The  purifier 
receives  a  fixed  remuneration  for  his  offices  on  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  when  there  is  a  birth  in  the  Taravad. 

In  the  case  of  death  of  a  senior  member  of  a  Taravad, 
well-to-do  and  reckoned  as  of  some  importance,  there  is  the 
feast  called  Pinda  Atiyantaram  on  the  sixteenth  day  after 
death,  given  to  the  neighbours  and  friends.  The  word 
neighbours,  as  used  here,  does  not  mean  those  who  live  close 
by,  but,  owing  to  the  custom  of  Malabar  under  which  each 
house  is  in  its  own  paramba  (garden  or  enclosure)  which 
may  be  a  large  one,  those  of  the  caste  living  within  a  con- 
siderable area  round  about.  I  am  not  sure  whether  in 
connection  with  these  ceremonies  there  is  mutual  assistance 
in  preparation  for  the  funeral  ;  or  whether  there  is  any 
recognized  obligation  between  members  of  the  same  amsham, 
desam  or  tara ;  or  whether  this  kind  of  mutual  obligation 
obtains  generally  between  any  Taravad  and  those  of  the 
caste  round  about,  irrespective  of  boundaries.  With  the 
observance  of  the  Pinda  Atiyantaram  or  feast  of  pindams, 
there  is  involved  the  Diksha,  or  leaving  the  entire  body 
unshaved  for  41  days,  or  for  a  year.  There  is  no  variable 
limit  between  41  days  or  a  year.  Forty-one  days  is  per- 
missible as  the  period  for  the  Diksha,  but  a  year  is  correct. 
The  41-day  period  is  the  rule  in  North  Malabar. 


1  have  seen  many  wlio  were  under  the  Diksha  for  a  year. 
He  who  lets  his  hair  grow  may  be  a  son  or  nephew  of  the 
deceased.  One  member  only  of  the  Taravad  bears  the  mark 
of  mourning  by  his  growth  of  hair,  remarkable  enough  in 
Malabar  where  every  one  as  a  rule,  exceptiug  the  M^ppila 
Muhammadans  (and  they  shave  their  heads),  shaves  his  face, 
head  (except  the  patch  on  the  crown)  chest  and  arms,  or  at 
any  rate  his  wrists.  He  who  is  under  the  Diksha  offers  half- 
boiled  rice  and  gingelly  seeds  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
every  morning  after  his  bath ;  and  he  is  under  restriction 
from  women,  from  alchoholic  drinks,  and  from  chewing  betel, 
also  tobacco.  When  the  Diksha  is  observed,  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  are  not  deposited  as  described  already  (in  the  sun-dried 
vessel)  until  its  last  day — the  forty-first  or  a  year  after  death. 
When  it  is  carried  on  for  a  year  there  is  observed  every 
month  a  ceremony  called*  Bali.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
in  this  monthly  ceremony  and  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Diksha,  it  is  not  the  thirtieth  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 
day  which  marks  the  date  for  the  ceremonies,  but  it  is  the 
day  (of  the  month)  of  the  star  which  was  presiding  when  the 
deceased  met  his  death  :  the  returning  day  on  which  the  star 
presides. 

For  the  *Bali,  a  man  of  the  Elayatu  caste  ofiiciates. 
It  has  been  said  already  ('^  Nambutiri  Brahmans"  :  Bulletin, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  I),  that  the  El§.yatus  are  priests  for  the 
Nayars.  They  wear  the  Br§.hman's  thread,  but  they  are 
not  Brahraans.  They  are  not  permitted  to  study  the  Yedas, 
but  to  the  Nayars  they  stand  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
Purdhit.  The  officiating  Elayatu  prepares  the  rice  for  the 
Yeli  when  the  deceased,  represented  by  Karuka  grass,  is 
offered  boiled  rice,  curds,  gingelly  seeds^  and  some  other 
things.  The  EMyatu  should  be  paid  a  rupee  for  his  services, 
which  are  considered  necessary  even  when  the  man  under 
Diksha  himself  is  familiar  with  the  required  ceremonial. 

The  last  day  of  the  Diksha  is  one  of  festivity.  After  the 
*  Bali  the  man  under  Diksha  is  shaved.  All  this  over,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  for  the  deceased  is  the  annual 
srashdham,  or  yearly  funeral  commemorative  rite.  Rice 
balls  (pindams)  are  made  and  given  to  crows.  Clapping  of 
hands  announces  to  these  birds  that  the  rice  is  being  thrown 
for  them,  and,  should  they  come  at  once  and  eat  it,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  pleased  with  the 
offering,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  troublesome.     But,   on  the 
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otlier  hand,  should  they  not  come  and  eat,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  is  displeased,  and  the  Taravad  had  better  look  out. 
The  ceremonial  connected  with  the  funeral  rites  which 
have  been  described,  illustrates  the  immense  difference 
which  exists,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  all  peoples  more  or  less 
cultured,  between  the  primitive  belief  of  the  race,  and  the 
higher,  the  more  abstract,  religion  which  they  believe  they 
believe.  With  races,  as  with  children,  the  earliest  associa- 
tions are  the  strongest,  and  persist  through  the  life  of  the  race 
as  through  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  higher  power  of 
reasoning  which  comes  with  higher  development  does  not 
disperse  them  altogether.  The  people  who  practise  these 
rites  are  good  Hindus,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of  their 
Hindu  religion,  the  spirit  u  hich  is  emancipated  from  the  body 
at  death  at  once  inhabits  another  body,  for  suffering  or  for 
enjo)Tnent  measured  by  the  deserts  of  the  bodily  existence 
which  has  just  ceased.  This  is  the  higher  religion.  And  yet 
they  admit  that  the  spirit  is  connected  with  the  shadow,  not 
with  the  breath ; — and  feel  in  their  hearts  that  it  still  lingers 
in  the  house  and  absorbs  the  essence  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  food  offered  to  it ;  that  it  must  be  propitiated  or  it  will 
cause  Ijarm  to  the  living.  This  is  the  primitive  religion. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  spirits  of  those  whose  ashes  are 
deposited  at  Benares  or  other  place  of  sanctity,  and  for 
whose  sake  alms  are  given  to  Brahmans,  remain  at  those 
holy  spots,  and  become  more  and  more  god  like.  This  is  a 
mixture  of  both.  We  are  here  concerned  with  facts  rather 
than  theories  and,  as  much  has  been  said  already  of  this  side 
of  the  subject  of  comparative  religions,  we  may  proceed  with 
our  facts.  The  spirits  of  those  who  have  committed  suicide 
or  met  death  by  any  violent  means  are  always  particularly 
vicious  and  troublesome  to  the  Taravad,  their  spirit  possess- 
ing and  rendering  miserable  some  unfortunate  member  of 
it.  Unless  pacified  they  will  ruin  the  Taravad,  so  Brahman 
priests  are  called  in  and  appease  them  by  means  of 
Tilah6mam,  a  rite  in  which  sacrificial  fire  is  raised,  and  ghee, 
gingelly  and  other  things  are  offered  through  it. 

RELIGION. 

It  will  be  easier  to  convey  a  rational  conception  of  the 
religion  of  the  Nayars,  not  by  what  is  written  but  by 
what  is  left  out;  so  we  will  proceed  on  this  plan.  The 
ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  and  death  go  far 
towards  indicating  what  are  their  religious  ideas  in  general. 
The  conservative  character  of  the  people  of  Malabar  whose 
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country  is  an  earthly  paradise,  severed  from  the  major 
portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula  by  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Western  Grh§.ts,  secure  in  its  happy  seclusion,  where  Nature 
has  lavished  her  gifts  with  the  prodigality  of  a  Bacchante, 
prepares!  ius  for  finding  much  ot  the  primitive  element  in 
their  religion.  With  the  more  uncultivated,  the  wilder  races, 
this  is  almost  entirely  primitive  in  character  ;  no  more  the 
cult  of  Siva  or  Yishnu  than  of  Sqaktktquaclt. 

As  has  been  remarked  already  ("  Nambutiris  ■"  Bulletin, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  I),  we  see  in  Malabar  the  most  undiluted 
form  of  the  highest,  the  most  abstract  religion  of  Southern 
India,  side  by  side  with  the  most  entirely  primitive.  The 
N^yars  have  much  of  both. 

The  saying,  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness/'  is  one  of 
those  which  contain  much  more  real  wisdom  than  is  usually 
apprehended.  The  world  is  really  divided,  as  I  think  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis  points  out,  between  the  dirty  and  the  clean  ; 
and,  if  I  err  not,  the  same  author  tells  us  that  clothed  man 
cannot  be  truly  clean.  Man  has  advanced  far  in  develop- 
ment when  he  has  become  a  clean  animal.  Now  the  N^yars' 
religion  is  one  of  cleanliness,  undiminished  by  superabundant 
clothing.  Men  and  women  cau  scarcely  wear  less  than  they 
do  in  compatibility  with  the  received  ideas  of  decency  and 
propriety,  nor  can  they  be  more  scrupulous  in  the  matter 
of  personal  cleanliness.  No  N^yar,  unless  one  utterly 
degraded  by  the  exigencies  of  a  Government  office,  would  eat 
his  food  without  having  bathed  and  changed  his  cloth.  It 
is  a  rule  seldom  broken  that  every  Nayar  goes  to  the  temple 
to  pray  at  least  once  a  day  after  having  bathed ;  generally 
twice  a  day.  TJie  mere  approach  anywhere  near  his  vicinity 
of  a  Cheruman,  a  Polayan,  or  any  inferior  being,  even  a  Tiyan, 
as  he  walks  to  his  house  from  the  temple,  cleansed  in  body  and 
mind,  his  marks  newly  set  on  his  forehead  with  sandalwood 
paste,  is  pollution,  and  he  must  turn  and  bathe  again  ere  be 
can  enter  his  house  and  eat.  Buchanan  tells  us  that  in 
his  time,  about  99  years  ago,  the  man  of  inferior  caste 
thus  approaching  the  N§.yar  would  be  cut  down  instantly 
with  a  sword  :  there  would  be  no  words.  Now  that  the 
people  of  India  are  inconvenienced  with  an  Arms  Act  which 
inhibits  sword  play  of  this  kind,  and  with  a  law-system 
under  which  high  and  low  are  rated  alike,  the  N^yar  has  to 
content  himself  with  an  imperious  grunt-like  shout  for 
the  way  to  be  cleared  for  him  as  he  stalks  on  unperturbed. 
His  arrogance  is  not  diminished,  but  he  cannot  now  show  it 
in  quite  the  same  way. 
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Doubtless  the  natural  habit  of  seclusion  common  to 
Malabar,  rendered  easy  hj  the  wealth  of  vegetation  of 
which  those  who  have  never  visited  shores  somewhat  alike 
climatically  can  have  no  conception,  has  favoured  the 
persistence  of  earlier  forms  of  belief  ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  reason  for  it,  there  is  much  more  of  the  extremes  of 
religious  belief  to  be  seen  amongst  the  Nayars  than  amongst 
any  other  people  or  caste  of  Southern  India. 

It  has  been  noticed  already  how  that  the  Malayalis  have, 
practically,  no  sects  such  as  obtain  throughout  the  rest  of 
Southern  India.  Vishnu,  Siva,  Bhagavati,  E^ma  —  all  these 
names  of  the  Hindu  theogony  are  meaningless  to  them. 
They  do  not  know  one  from  the  other  except  in  name. 
Their  Hinduism  is  not  that  of  the  rest  of  Southern  India. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  concrete  example,  so  I  will 
attempt  a  description  of  the  ceremonial  observed  at  the 
Pish^ri  k^vu — the  Pish^ri  temple  near  Quilandy  on  the  coast 
15  miles  north  of  CaKcut,  wher^  Bhagavati  is  supposed  in 
vague  legend  to  have  slain  an  Asura  or  gigantic  ogre,  in 
commemoration  of  which  event  the  festival  is  held  yearly  to 
Bhagavati  and  her  followers.  It  is  fairly  representative. 
The  deity  of  the  temple  Bhagavati  is  spoken  of  as  feminine 
in  the  spirit  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
whether  ten  per  cent,  of  the  crowd  even  thought  of  sex  in 
connection  with  Bhagavati.  Sacrifice  of  goats  as  part  of 
the  ceremonial  was  at  first  denied  :  it  is  a  mystery  too  awful 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  much  the  weighter  reason  is  that 
the  priests  who  cling  to  this  part  of  the  ceremonial  are 
ashamed  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  people  that  they  do  it. 
They  like  it  to  be  thought  that  such  sacrifice  is  appropriate 
to  the  inferior  races,  but  that  they  are  above  it  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ! 

The  festival  lasts  for  seven  days.  When  I  visited  it  in 
1895  the  last  day  was  on  the  31st  of  March.  Before  day- 
break of  the  first  day  the  ordinary  temple  priest,  a  Mussad, 
will  leave  the  temple  after  having  swept  up  and  made  it 
clean;  and  (before  day-break  also)  five  Nambutiris  will 
enter  it,  bearing  with  them  '^  Sudhi  Kalasam.'^  The  Kala- 
sam  is  on  this  occasion  made  of  the  five  products  of  the  cow, 
i.e.  (panchagavyam)  together  with  some  water,  a  few  leaves 
of  the  banyan  tree  (Aray^l)  and  Darbha  grass,  all  in  one 
vessel.  Before  being  brought  to  the  te*mple,  mantrams  or 
magic  verses  will  have  been  said  over  it.    The  contents  of  the 
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vessel  are  sprinkled  all  about  tlie  temple,  and  a  little  is  put 
in  the  well,  thus  purifying  the  temple  and  the  well.  The 
Nambutiris  will  then  perform  the  usual  morning  worship, 
and  either  imrnediatelj  after  it  or  very  soon  afterwards  they 
leave  the  temple,  and  the  Mussad,  the  ordinary  priest, 
returns  and  resumes  his  office.  The  temple  belongs  to  four 
Tarav^^ds,  and  no  sooner  has  it  been  purified  than  the 
K^ranavans  of  these  four  Tarav^ds,  virtually  the  joint-owners 
of  the  temple  (known  as  Ur^las)  present  to  the  temple 
serv^ant  (known  as  a  Pish^^^rodi)  the  silver  flag  of  the  temple 
which  has  been  in  the  custody  of  one  of  them  since  the  last 
festival.  The  Pish^rodi  receives  it  and  hoists  it  in  front  of 
the  temple  (to  the  east),  thus  signifying  that  the  festival 
has  begun.  While  this  is  being  done,  emphasis  and  grandeur 
is  given  to  the  occasion  by  the  firing  off  of  miniature  mortars 
such  as  are  common  at  all  South  Indian  festivals  ;  and, 
after  the  flag  is  hoisted,  there  are  hoisted  all  round  the 
temple  small  flags  of  coloured  cloth.  For  the  next  few 
days  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  done  beyond  the 
procession  morning,  noon  and  night ;  the  image  of  Bhaga- 
vati  being  carried  on  an  elephant  to  an  orchestra  of  drums, 
and  cannonade  of  the  little  mortars.  All  those  who  are 
present  are  supposed  to  be  fed  from  the  temple.  There  is  a 
large  crowd.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  a  man  of  the 
washerman  (he  is  also  a  tailor  :  Yannan)  caste  will  announce 
to  the  neighbours  by  beat  of  tom-tom  that  there  will  be 
made  a  procession  of  Bhagavati  issuing  from  the  gates  of 
the  temple  and  passing  round  about.  Like  all  those  who 
are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  temple,  this  man'is  office 
is  hereditary  and  he  lives  to  a  small  extent  on  the  bounty 
of  the  temple,  i.e,^  he  holds  a  little  land  on  nominal  terms 
from  the  temple  property,  in  consideration  for  which  he 
must  fulfil  certain  -"equirements  for  the  temple  as  on  occa- 
sions of  festivals.  His  ofliice  also  invests  him  with  certain 
rights  in  the  community.  The  Vannan  has,  I  believe, 
immense  power  indirectly,  in  the  matter  of  giving  or  not 
giving  new  cloths  to  women  after-  menstruation,  but  my 
information  on  the  point  is  incomplete.  Each  receives  from 
the  temple  daily  during  the  festival  a  fixed  quantity  of 
rice,  and  their  families  are  fed.  Thus  the  tailor,  the  gold- 
smith, and  the  blacksmith,  are  under  obligation  to  work  as 
it  may  be  required  for  the  temple  without  remuneration  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  labour,  but  for^the  honour  only. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (the  fifth)  the  Yannan 
and  a  Maniitan,  the  one  following  the  other  and  not  together, 
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bring  two  umbrellas  to  the  temple  ;  tlie  Yannaii  bringing 
one  of  clotl).  the  other  one  of  cadjan.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  cloth  umbrella  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Yannan, 
but  think  it  has.  At  alL  events,  when  he  now  bring-s  it  to 
the  temple  it  is  in  thorough  repair,  a  condition  for  which 
he  is  responsible.  The  cadjan  umbrella  is  a  new  one. 
Following-  these  two  as  they  walk  solemn!}-,  each  with  his 
umbrella,  is  a  large  crowd.  There  are  the  usual  processions 
of  Bhagavati  on  the  elephant,  encircling  the  temple  thrice  in 
the  morning,  at  noon  and  at  night.  Nothing  more  is  done 
on  this  day. 

Early  on  the  sixth  day  the  headman  of  the  Mukkuvans 
(fishermen),  who  by  virtue  of  his  headship  is  called  the 
"  Arayan,^'  together  with  the  blacksmith  and  the  goldsmith, 
(!oraes  to  the  temple  followed  by  an  interested  crowd,  but 
accompanied  by  no  orchestra  of  drums.  To  the  Arayan  is 
given  half  a  sack  of  rice  for  himself  and  his  followers,  a 
silver  umbrella  belonging  to  the  temple  is  handed  over  to 
him  to  be  used  when  he  comes  to  the  temple  again  in  the 
evening.  I^o  the  blacksmith  is  given  the  temple  sword. 
The  goldsmith  receives  the  silver  umbrella  from  the  Arayan, 
and  executes  on  it  any  repairs  that  may  be  needful ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  blacksmith  looks  to  the  sword. 

In  the  afternoon  the  headman  of  the  Tiyans  called  the 
'^  Tandan,^'  comes  to  the  temple  followed  by  two  of  his  caste- 
men  carrying  slung  on  a  pole  over  their  shoulders  three 
bunches  of  young  cocoanuts,  an  appropriate  offering,  the 
Tiyans  being  those  whose  ordinary  profession  is  climbing  the 
oocoanut  palm,  drawing  the  toddy,  securing  the  cocoanats, 
&c.  This  time  there  will  be  loud  drumming  and  a  large 
crowd  with  the  Tandan.  and  in  front  of  him  are  men  dancing 
about,  imitating  sword  play  with  sticks  and  shields,  clanging 
the  shields,  pulling  at  bows  as  if  firing  off  imaginary  arrows, 
the  while  shouting  and  yelling  madlij.  The  sticks  repre- 
sent swords.  Then  come  the  blacksmith  and  the  goldsmith 
with  the  sword.  The  goldsmith  has  some  responsibility 
connected  with  the  sword,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  orna- 
mentation, although  the  ordinary  Malay ali  blacksmith  is 
quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  goldsmith  as  well  as 
repairing  clocks  and  watches.  Following  comes  the  Arayan 
with  the  silver  umbrella  to  an  accompaniment  of  very 
noisy  drumming  ;  he  and  his  umbrella  in  great  state  under 
a.  cs^nopy   of  red  cloth  held  lengthways  by  two  men.  one 
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before^  one  behind.  The  procession  of  Bhagavati  continues 
throughout  the  night,  and  ceases  at  day-break.  These  six 
days  of  the  festivaVaTe  called  Yilakku. 

A  word  about  the  drumming.  The  number  of  instru- 
mentalists increases  as  the  festival  goes  on,  and  on  the  last 
day  I  counted  over  fifty,  all  Nayars.  The  instruments  were 
the  ordinary  tom-tom,  a  skin  stretched  tight  over  one  side 
of  a  circular  wooden  band,  about  IJ  feet  in  diameter  and  2 
or  3  inches  in  width,  and  the  common  long  drum  much 
narrower  at  the  "ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  there  were 
(I  think)  a  few  of  those  narrow  in  the  middle,  something 
like  an  hour-glass  cut  short  at  both  ends.  They  are  beaten 
with  drum-sticks,  curved,  not  straight,  thicker  at  the  end 
held  in  the  hand.  The  accuracy  with  which  they  were 
played  on,  never  a  wrong  stroke,  was  truly  amazing, 
although  the  rhythm  was  being  changed  perpetually  ;  and 
their  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  from  a  perfect  fury  of 
wildness  to  the  gentlest  pianissimo,  was  equally  astonish- 
ing, especially  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  visible  leader  of  this  strange  orchestra. 

Early  on  the  seventh  and  last  day,  when  the  morning 
procession  is  over,  there  comes  to  the  temple  a  man  of  the 
Panan  *  caste.  He  carries  a  small  cadjan  umbrella  which 
he  has  made  himself,  adorned  all  round  the  edges  with  a 
fringe  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  palm.  His 
approach  is  heralded  and  noised  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
others  on  the  previous  day.  The  umbrella  he  brings  should 
have  a  long  handle  and  with  this  umbrella  in  his  hand  he 
performs  a  dance  before  the  temple.  The  Malabar  umbrella 
has  a  very  long  handle  as  a  rule,  in  fact  the  correct  way 
to  carry  an  umbrella  is  with  the  end  of  the  handle  resting 
in  the  hand  while  the  arm  is  straight  at  the  side. 

The  temple  which  is  figured  in  the  plate  is  situated  within 
a  hollow  square  enclosure,  which  none  in  caste  below  the 
Nayar  is  permitted  to  enter.  To  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  there  is  a  level  entrance  into  this  hollow  square, 
and  beyond  this  entrance  no  man  of  inferior  caste  may  go. 
The  Panan  receives  a  certain  quantity,  about  10  lb.  of 
raw  rice  for  his  performance. 


*  Panan,    a    caste    numerically    small,    and    inferior,      Thpy    make 
lambrellas  of  cadjan  and  perform  at  temples. 
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in  tlie  afternoon  a  small  crowd  of  Vettuvars  come  to 
the  temple  carrying  with,  tliem  swords,  not  very  dangerous 
ones,  and  about  ten  small  baskets  made  of  cocoanut  palm 
leaves,  containing  salt.*  These  baskets  are  carried  slung 
on  a  pole  as  before.  These  men  dance  and  shout  in  much 
excitement,  cutting  their  heads  with  their  own  swords  in 
their  frenzy.  Some  of  them  represent  devils  or  some  kind 
of  inferior  evil  spirits,  and  dance  madly,  under  the  influence 
of  these  spirits  which  they  represent.  Then  comes  the 
Aray^n  as  on  the  previous  day  with  his  little  procession,  and 
lastly  comes  the  blacksmith  with  the  sword. 

It  is  explained  by  the  Malayalis  that  the  individuals 
of  the  various  castes  who  hold  the  office  of  tailor,  gold- 
smith and  so  on  to  the  temple,  do  so,  not  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  receive  from  the  temple,  but  in  order  to  mark 
their  position  of  superiority  in  their  caste.  The  ceremonial 
allotted  to  each  also  no  doubt  marks  his  position  in  the 
ladder  of  caste. 

The  procession  in  the  evening  of  this  the  seventh  and 
last  day  is  a  great  aifair.  Eight  elephants  which  kept  line 
beautifully,  took  part  in  this  when  I  witnessed  it.  One  of 
them  very  handsomely  caparisoned  had  on  its  back  a  priest 
(Mussad)  carrying  a  sword  smothered  in  garlands  of 
red  flowers  representing  the  goddess.  Up  to  this  time,  when 
she  is  represented  by  a  sword,  it  will  be  remembered  she 
has  been  represented  by  an  image.  The  elephant  bearing- 
the  priest  with  the  sword  is  bedizened  on  the  forehead 
with  two  golden  discs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  forehead,  and 
over  the  centre  of  the  forehead  hangs  a  long  golden  orna- 
ment, t  He  bears  other  jewels,  and  over  his  back  is  a 
large  canopy-like  red  cloth  richly  wrought.  Before  the 
elephant  walked  a  Nayar  carrying  in  his  right  hand  in  front 
of  him  a  sword  of  the  kind  called  nandakam  smeared  with 
white  (probably  sandalwood)  paste.    The  shape  of  this  sword 


*  The  use  of  salt  liere  is  obscure  as  to  the  purpose.  I  remember  a  case 
of  a  Nayav's  house  having  been  plundered,  the  idol  was  knocked  down  and 
salt  was  put  in  the  place  where  it  should  have  stood.  The  act  was  looked 
on  as  most  insulting. 

t  The  discs  on  the  elephant's  forehead  are  common  in  Malabar  in 
affairs  of  ceremony.  The  Mappila  poets  are  very  fond  of  comparing  a 
beautiful  girl's  breast  to  these  cup-like  discs* 
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IS  given  in  tlie  illustration.     To  its  edge,  at  intervals  of  a  few 

inclies,  are  fastened  tiny  bells,  so 
that,  when  it  is  shaken,  there  is  a 
general  jingle. 

But  just  before  the  proces- 
sion begins  there  is  something 
for  the  'Jljans  to  do.  Four  men 
of  this  caste,  having  with  them 
Pukkalasams  (flower-kalasams) 
and  five  having  with  them  Jan- 
nakalasams  (  P  )  run  along  the 
west,  north,  and  east,  sides  of  the 
temple  (outside  the  enclosure) 
shouting  and  making  a  noise 
more  like  the  barking  of  dogs 
than  anything  else.  The  kala- 
sams  coutain  arrack  which  is 
presently  given  to  the  temple 
to  be  used  in  the  ceremonies. 
Members  of  cert-ain  families  only 
are  allowed  to  perform  in  this  business,  and  for  what  they  do 
each  man  receives  five  edang^lis  of  rice  from  the  temple  and 
a  small  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  goat  to  be  sacrificed  later. 
These  nine  men  eat  only  once  a  day  during  the  festival ; 
they  do  no  work,  remaining  quietly  at  home  unless  when  at 
the  temple ;  they  cannot  approach  any  one  of  caste  lower 
than  their  own ;  they  cannot  cohabit  with  women ;  and  they 
cannot  see  a  woman  in  menstruation  during  these  day^  A 
crowd  of  Tiyans  joiu  more  or  less  in  this,  rushing  about  and 
barking  like  dogs,  making  a  hideous  noise.  They  too  have 
kalasams,  and,  when  they  are  tired  of  rushing  and  barking, 
they. drink  the  arrack  in  them.  These  men  are  always  under 
vow.  In  doing  what  they  do,  they  fulfil  their  vow  for  the 
benefit  they  have  already  received  from  the  goddess — cure 
from  sickness  as  a  rule.  To  the  west  of  the  temple  is  a 
circular  pit — it  was  called  the  fire-pit,  but  there  was  no 
fire  in  it— and  this  pit  all  the  Tiyan  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood circumambulate,  passing  from  west  roimd  by 
north,  three  times,  liolding  on  the  head  a  pewter  plate  on 
which  are  a  little  rice,  bits  of  plantain  leaves  and  cocoanut,; 
and  a  burning  wick.  As  each  woman  completes  her  third 
round,  she  stands  for  a  moment  at  the  western  side,  facing 
east,  and  throws  the  contents  of  the  plate  into  the  pit,  then 
goes  to  the  western   gate  of  the  enclosure,  and  puts   down 
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her  plate  for  an  instant  while  slie  makes  profound  salaam  to 
the  goddess  ere  going  awaj. 

And  now  the  procession  starts  out  from  the  temple, 
issuing  from  the  northern  gate,  and  for  a  moment  confronts 
a  being  so  strange  that  he  demands  description.  Of  the 
many  familiar  demons  of  the  Malayalis  the  two  most 
intimate  are  "  Kuttiehchattan "  and  '*  Gulikan,"  who  are 
supposed  to  have  assisted  Kali  (who  is  scarcely  the  Kali  of 
Brahmanism  by  the  by)  in  overcoming  the  Asura,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  this  festival  these  two  demons  dance  before  her. 
'•  Gulikan  "  is  represented  by  the  Yannan  and  ''  Kutti- 
chchattan"  by  the  Manutan  who  have  been  mentioned  already, 
and  who  are  under  like  restrictions  with  the  nine  Tiyans. 
I  saw  poor  •*  Gulikan  "  being  made  up,  the  operation 
occupying  five  or  six  hours  or  more  before  his  appearance. 
I  asked  who  he  was  aud  was  told  he  was  ^'  a  devil. '^  He 
looked  mild  enough  ;  but  then  his  ''  make  up  ^'  had  just 
begun.  He  was  l}^ng  flat  on  the  ground  close  by  the  north- 
ern entrance  of  the  enclosure,  where  presently  he  was  to 
dance,  a  man  painting  his  face  to  make  it  hideous  and 
frightful.  This  done,  his  hair  was  dressed ;  large  bangles 
were  put  on  his  arms,  covering  them  almost  completely  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist  ;  his  head  and  neck  was  swathed 
and  decorated  ;  a  wooden  platform  arrangement  from  which 
hung  a  red  ornamented  skirt  was  fastened  to  his  hips  ; 
there  was  fastened  to  his  back  an  elongated  Prince  of 
Wales^s  feathers  arrangement  (made  of  plank)  the  top  of 
which  reached  five  feet  above  his  head  ;  and  he  was  made 
to  look  like  nothing  human.  Kuttichchattan  was  treated  in 
much  the  same  manner. 

As  the  procession  issues  from  the  northern  gate  of  the 
temple  where  it  is  joined  by  the  elephants,  Gulikan 
stands  in  the  northern  entrance  of  the  enclosure  (which  he 
cannot  enter),  facing  it.  and  a  halt  is  made  for  three 
minutes  J  while  Gulikan  dances.  The  poor  old  man  who" 
represented  this  fearful  being,  grotesquely  terrible  in  his 
wonderful  metamorphosis,  must  have  been  extremely  glad 
wdien  his  three  minutes'  dance,  preparation  for  w^hich  occu- 
pied all  the  afternoon,  was  concluded,  for  the  mere  weight 
and  uncomfortable  arrangement  of  his  paraphernalia  must 
have  been  extremely  exhausting.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  moved  at  all,  let  alone  dance. 

The  procession  passes    round    by   east,   where,   at   the 
entrance  of  the  enclosure,   Kuttichchattan  gives  his  dance, 
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round  by  south  to  the  westward^  and  leaving  the  enclosure 
proceeds  to  a  certain  banyan  tree  under  which  is  a  high 
raised  platform  built  up  with  earth  and  stones.  Preceding 
the  procession  at  a  distance  of  50  yards  are  the  nine  men 
of  the  Tiyan  caste,  mentioned  already,  carrying  kalasams 
on  their  heads,  and  a  crowd  of  women  of  the  same  caste, 
each  one  carrying  a  pewter  plate — larger  than  the  plates 
used  when  encircling  the  fire  pit — on  which  are  rice,  etc., 
and  the  burning  wick  as  before.  The  plate  and  its  con- 
tents on  this  occasion  as  well  as  before  is  called  talap61i. 
I  could  not  make  out  that  anything  in  particular  is  done 
at  the  banyan  tree,  and  the  procession  soon  returns  to 
the  temple,  the  nine  men  and  the  Tiyan  women  following, 
carrying  their  kalasams  and  talap61i.  On  the  way,  a  number 
of  cocks  are  given  in  sacrifice  by  people  under  a  vow.  In 
the  procession  are  a  number  of  "  devil  dancers  ^'  garlanded 
with  white  flowers  of  the  pagoda  tree  mixed  with  red,  jump- 
ing, gesticulating,  shouting,  in  an  avenue  of  the  crowd  in 
front  of  the  elephant  bearing  the  sword.  The  person  under 
a  vow  holds  the  cock  towards  one  of  these  "  devil  dancers  ^' 
who  (never  ceasing  his  gyrations,  mad-like  gestures  and 
contortions),  presently  seizes  its  head,  wrings  it  off,  and 
flings  it  high  in  the  air.  The  vows  which  are  fulfilled  by 
this  rude  decapitation  of  cocks  have  been  made  in  order  to 
bring  about  cure  for  some  ailment. 

The  procession  passes  through  the  temple  yard,  the 
enclosure,  from  west  to  east,  and  proceeds  half  a  mile  to  a 
banyan  tree  under  which,  like  the  other,  there  is  a  high 
raised  platform.  When  passing  by  the  temple,  the  Tiyan 
women  empty  the  contents  of  their  plates  in  the  fire  pit 
as  before,  and  the  nine  men  hand  over  the  arrack  in  their 
kalasams  to  the  temple  servants.  Let  us  note  here  as 
we  go  along  the  curious  distribution  of  this  rice  which  is 
heaped  in  the  tire  pit.  Two-thirds  of  it  go  to  the  four 
Tiyans  carrying  the  Pu  (flower)  kalasams  and  one-third 
to  the  five  who  carried  the  Jannakalasams.  Returning 
to  the  procession,  we  find  it  at  the  raised  platform  to  the 
east  of  the  temple.  On  this  platform  have  been  placed 
already  an  ordinary  bamboo  quart-like  measure  of  paddy, 
and  one  of  rice,  each  covered  with  a  plantain  leaf.  The 
principal  devil  dancer  takes  a  handful  of  rice  and  paddy 
and  flings  it  all  around.  The  procession  then  visits  in 
turn  the  gates  of  the  gardens  of  the  four  owners  of  the 
temple.  At  each  is  the  measure  of  rice  and  the  measure  of 
paddy  covered  with  plantain  leaves  as  before,  beside  them  a 
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small  lamp  or  burniug  wick,  and  tlie  devil  dancer  throws 
a  handful  towards  the  honse.  It  then  finds  its  way  to 
the  tree  to  the  west  under  which,  on  the  platform,  is  now  a 
measure  of  paddy  and  a  lamp ;  some  Brahmans  *  repeat 
mantrams  and  the  elephant  the  priest  on  his  back  and  the 
sword  in  his  hand,  all  three,  are,  supposed  to  tremble 
■violently.  Up  to  this  time  the  procession  has  moved  leisurely, 
a  very  slow  march.  Novr,  starting  suddenly^  it  proceeds 
at  a  run  to  the  temple  where  the  priest  descends  quickly 
from  the  elephant  and  is  taken  inside  the  temple  by  the 
MCissad  priests.  He  who  has  been  carrying  the  sword  all 
this  time  places  it]  on  the  sill  of  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  it  is  kept  for  worship,  and  prostrates  before  it. 
The  sword  then  shakes  itself  for  15  minutes  !  until  the 
chief  priest  stays  its  agitation  by  sprinkling  on  it  some 
tirtam,  fluid  made  sacred  by  having  been  used  for  anointing 
the  image  of  the  goddess.  This  done,  the  chief  amongst 
the  devil  dancers  will  with  much  internal  tumult  as  well  as 
outward  convolutions  say,  in  the  w^ay  of  oracle,  whether 
the  Devi  has  been  pleased  with  the  festival  in  her  honour, 
or  not.  As  he  pronounces  this  oracular  utterance  he  falls 
in  a  sort  of  swoon,  and  every  soul,  excepting  only  the 
priests  and  the  temple  servants,  leaves  the  place  as  Cjuickly 
as  possible.  The  sheds  which  have  been  erected  for  tem- 
porary habitation  around  tlie  temple  will  be  quickly  demol- 
ished, and  search  will  be  made  round  about  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  remains  near  while  the  mystic  rite  of  sacrifice  is 
about  to  be  done.  When  the  whole  place  has  been  cleared, 
the  four  owners  of  the  temple,  the  senior  members  of  the 
Taravads  w^ho  stand  in  the  position  of  owners  and  who,  by 
the  way,  have  stayed,  hand  over  each  a  goat  w^ith  a  rope 
tied  round  its  neck  to  the  chief  priest ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  so  they  too  depart.  There  w^ill  remain  now  in 
the  temple  three  Mussads,  one  drummer  (Marayar)  and  two 
temple  servants  :  no  others.  These  Mussads  are  commonly 
called  Brahmans  though  the  Nambutiris  do  not  admit  them 
to  be  such.  The  reason  for  all  this  secrecy  seems  to  lie 
in  objection  to  let  it  be  known  generally  that  any  sacritice 
is  done.  I  was  told  again  and  again  that  there  w^as  no 
such  thing.  It  is  a  mystic  secret.  The  MCissad  priests 
repeat  mantrams  over  the  goats  for  an  hour  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  sacrifice.  Then  the  chief  priest  dons  a  red  silk  cloth 
and   takes  in   his    hand  a    chopper-like  sword   in    shape 

*  East  Coast  Brahmans  (Pattar)  I  think  :  perhaps  Mussads. 
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sometliiug  like  a  small  bill-liook — while  the  goats  are  taken 
to  a  certain  room  within  the  temple.     This  room  is  rather 
a  passage  than  a  room   as  there  are   to  it    but   two   walls, 
running  north  and  south.     The  goats  are  made  to  stand  in 
turn  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  facing  to  the   south  ;   the 
chief  priest  stands  to  the  east  of  the  goat   facing  west  as 
he  cuts  off  its  head  with  the  chopper.     He  never  ceases  his 
mantrams  and   the   goats  never   flinch, — the   effect  of  the 
mantrams  !    Several  cocks   are  tlien  sacrificed  in  the   same 
place,   and  over   the  carcasses  of  goats   and  cocks  tliere  is 
sprinkled  charcoal  powder  mixed   in  water  (karutta  gurusi) 
and   saffron  powder   and    lime    water    (chukanna  gurusi), 
the  flow  of  mantrams  never  ceasing  the  while.     The  three 
Mussads  only  see  the  sacrifice,  a  part  of  the  rite'  supremely 
secret.     Equally  so  is  that  which  follows.     The  carcass  of 
one  goat  will  be  takeu  out  of  the  temple  by  the  northern 
door  to  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  and  from  this  place 
one  of  the  temple  servants,  ivho  is  blindfolded,  drags  it  three 
times    round   the  temple,    the   Mussads   following   closely 
repeating  their   mantrams,  the  drummer  in  front  beating 
his  drum  softly  with  his  fingers.     The   drummer  dare  not 
look   behind  him  and  does  not  know  what  is  being  done. 
After  the  third  round  the  drummer  and  the  temple  servant 
go   away    a,nd  the  three  Mussads  cook  some  of   the  flesh 
of  the  goats  and  one  or  two  of  the  cocks  (or  a  part  of  one) 
with  rice.     This  rice  when  cooked  is   taken  to  the  kavu 
(grove),  to  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  there  the  Mussads 
again  ply  their   mantrams.     As   each    mantram  is    ended 
a  handful  of  saffron  powder  is  flung  on  the   rice,  and   all 
the  time  the  drummer  who  by  this  time  has  returned,  the 
only   one  present  with   the  priests,   keeps  up  an  ohligato 
-pianissimo    with  his  drum,  using  his   fingers :  he  faces  the 
north  and  the  priests  face  the   south.     Presently,  having 
done  with  the  mantrams,  the  priests  run  [not  walk)  once 
round  the  temple  carrying  the  cooked  rice  and  scattering 
it  wide  as  they  go,  repeating  their  mantrams.     They  enter 
the  temple  and    remain  within  until  day- break.     No    one 
can  leave  the  temple  until  morning  comes.     Before  day- 
break the  temple   is  thoroughly  swept  and   cleaned,    and 
then   the   Mussads    go  out  and  the  five  Nambutiris  again 
enter   before    sunrise   and   perform   the  ordinary    worship 
thrice   in    the    day.     For  this    one    day  only.     The   next 
morning  the  Mussad  priests  return  and  resume  their  duties. 
Men  and  women  who  have  taken  part  in  the  festival 
are   considered  .to    have  undergone  spiritual   purification 
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each,  ia  Ms  or  her  own  caste,  and  to  have  marked  their 
position  in  it  as  well  as  in  the  social  scale. 

Beyond  noting  that  the  weirdness  of  the  haman  tumult 
busy  in  its  religious  effusion  is  on  the  last  night  enhanced 
by  fireworks,  mere  description  of  the  scene  of  the  festival 
will  not  be  attempted,  and  such  charming  adjuncts  of  it  as 
the  gallery  of  pretty  Nayar  women  looking  on  from  the 
garden  fence  at  the  seething  procession  in  the  lane  below 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  for  the  present,  while  we 
must  be  content  with  such  accuracy  as  we  may  attain  on  all 
points  :  neither  fancy  nor  beauty  shall  allure  us  from  the 
dull  path  of  precision,  for  the  mere  features  of  the  ceremonial 
are  one  real  concern. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Nambiitiris  hold 
aloof  from  the  festival :  they  purify  the  temple  before  and 
after,  but  no  more. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  various  offices  of  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  temple  by  however  slender  a 
thread,  was  illustrated  by  a  rather  amusing  squabble  between 
two  of  the  Mukkuvans  (fishermen),  an  uncle  and  nephew, 
as  to  which  of  them  should  receive  the  silver  umbrella  from 
the  temple  and  bear  it  to  the  house  of  the  goldsmith  to  be 
repaired.  How  the  squabble  arose,  how  indeed  there  could 
have  arisen  a  squabble  on  such  a  point  as  seniority  between 
an  uncle  and  a  nephew  amongst  Mukkuvans,  whose  descent 
is  reckoned  from  father  to  son,  I  know  not,  but  during  the 
festival  one  of  them  made  a  rapid  journey  to  the  Zamorin 
(about  50  miles  distant),  paid  some  fees  and  established 
himself  as  the  senior  who  had  the  right  to  carry  the  umbrella. 
There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  this  festival  and 
the  village  festival  of  Southern  India  where  the  buffalo 
''  devoted  '^  to  the  goddess  of  the  village  is  sacrificed^  where 
there  is  the  slaughter  of  the  lamb  by  the  strong  teeth  of 
a  man,  the  dressing  up  in  leaves,  the  man  naked  and  blind- 
folded going  round  outside  the  village  while  cooked  rice 
and  blood  are  scattered  wide,  the  blindfolded  man  falling 
senseless  before  the  goddess  at  the  end  of  it.* 

There  are  many  festivals  in  Malabar  description  of 
which  would  be  very  interesting,  but  information  in  detail 
is  wanting  in  my  notes,  so  I  must  perforce  rest  content  with 

*  Described  at  length  by  me  ia  the  "  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Bombay  "  some  eight  years  ago. 

■  M  M 
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what  has  been  related  of  the  festival  at  the  Pishari  Kavu 
which  represents  one  of  moderate  importance  and  truly  one 
of  the  people,  and  its  narration  is  fairly  complete.  It  seems 
to  express  the  religion  of  the  Nayars  as  it  is  when  not 
tacked  on  to  that  of  the  Brahmans  :  as  they  formulate  it 
of  themselves  entirely  in  their  own  way. 

An  important  local  festival  is  that  held  near  Palghat,  in 
November,  in  the  little  suburb  Kalpati  inhabited  entirely  by 
Pattar  Brahmans  from  the  east ;  but  it  is  not  a  true  Malay^li 
festival  and  it  suffices  to  mention  its  existence  for  it  in  no 
way  represents  the  religion  of  the  Nayar.  The  dragging 
of  cars  on  which  are  placed  the  images  of  deities,  common 
everywhere  from  the  temple  of  Jagganath,  at  Puri  in  Orrisa, 
to  Cape  Oomorin,  is  quite  unknown  in  Malabar  excepting 
only  at  Kalpati  which  is  close  to  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Malabar.  The  Kalpati  festival  is  the  only  ^' car  festival '^ 
in  Malabar. 

Near  Ohowghat  (Ohavagat),  about  30  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Calicut,  on  the  backwater,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  and  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  strip  of  land  between 
the  rivers,  at  a  place  called  Gruruvayur,  is  a  very  important 
temple  the  property  of  the  Zamorin,  yielding  a  very  hand- 
some revenue.  I  visited  this  festival  on  one  occasion  and 
saw  there  much  which  was  of  interest,  but  which  must  find 
place  in  the  account  of  regions  of  others  than  Nayars.  Here 
purchase  was  made  of  a  few  offerings  such  as  are  made  to 
the  temple  in  satisfaction  of  vows.  A  very  rude  representa- 
tion of  an  infant  in  silver,  a  hand,  a  leg,  an  ulcer,  a  pair 
of  eyes,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  a  silver  string  which 
represents  a  man — the  giver.  Symbolization  of  the  offering 
of  self  is  made  by  a  silver  string  as  long  as  the  giver  is 
tall !  Goldsmiths  working  in  silver  and  gold  are  to  be 
seen  just  outside  the  gate  of  the  temple  ready  to  provide 
at  a  moment's  notice  the  object  any  person  intends  to 
offer,  in  case  he  is  not  already  in  possession  of  his  votive 
offering. 

The  subject  of  vows  can  be  touched  on  but  incidentally 
here.*     A  vow  is  made  by  one  desiring  offspring,   to  have 


*  The  subject  of  vows  generally,  including  description  of  a  Eoman 
Catholic  shrine  at  Cochin  somewhat  akin  to  that  at  Guravayur,  was 
treated  by  me  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  '  Calcutta  Review '  for 
January  1899. 
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liis  hand  or  leg  cured,  to  liaye  an  ulcer  cured,  to  fulfil  any 
desire  whatsoever^  and  lie  decides  in  solemn  affirmation  to 
himself  (it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  a  temple  for  the  purpose 
of  vowing)  to  give  a  silver  image  of  a  child,  a  silver  leg, 
and  so  on,  in  the  event  of  his  ha^ying  fulfilment  of  his  desire. 
The  offering  is  never  an  adjunct  of  the  prayer ;  it  is  always 
something  done  for  benefit  received.  The  thing  to  be  noted 
is  that  a  vow  is  always  fulfilled ;  fulfilled  as  well  as  the 
vower  can  possibly  fulfil  it  :  it  is  never  forgotten  or 
overlooked. 

"  When  the  devil  was  sick  the  devil  a  saint  would  be 
"  When  the  devil  was  well  the  devil  a  saint  was  he  " 

is  a  couplet  inapplicable  to  the  Nayar,  or_,  indeed,  to  any 
people  in  Southern  India,  where  vows,  of  objects  to  be 
given  or  animals  to  be  sacrificed,  are  treated  always  with  the 
utmost  sacredness  even  by  people  who  perhaps  in  no  relation 
of  life  behave  for  an  hour  with  common  honesty. 

A  true  Malayali  festival  is  that  held  at  Kottior,  in  North 
Malabar,  in  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  Wynad  hills  rising 
3,000  to  5,000  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  little  glade  where  it 
is  situated.  It  is  held  in  July  during  the  height  of  the  mon- 
soon rain.  The  average  rainfall  at  KottiOr  in  J  uly  is  probably 
60  inches  at  least,  so  the  devotees  generally  get  a  good 
ducking.  Though  it  is  a  festival  for  high  and  low  these  do 
not  mix  at  KottiOr.  The  Nayars  go  first,  and  after  a  few 
days,  the  Nayars  having  done,  the  Tiyans,  and  so  on.  A 
curious  feature  of  it  is  that  people  going  to  attend  it  are  dis- 
tinctlv  rowdy,  feeling  they  have  a  right  to  abuse  in  the  vilest 
andfiltliiest  terms  everyone  they  see  on  the  way — perhaps  a 
few  days'  march  ;  and  not  only  do  they  abuse  to  their  hearts' 
content  in  their  exhuberant  excitement,  but  they  use  per- 
sonal violence  to  person  and  property  all  along  the  road. 
They  return  like  lambs. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  that  definiteness 
which  would  enable  me  to  offer  more  than  an  opinion, 
the  connection  between  this  violence  of  language  and  phy- 
sical force  against  innocent  people  who  are  met  en  7vute, 
and  the  object  of  worship  at  Kottior,  so  will  leave  that  part 
of  the  subject  alone.  The  other  day  I  visited  the  Gan- 
gamma,  festival  at  sacred  Tirupati  in  North  Arcot,  and 
observed,  together  with  conduct  thft  most  truly  religious, 
vows  beiug  carried  out  with  the  strongest  disregard  to 
personal  comfort,  the  use  of  language  truly  filthy  and  obscene 
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towards  the  goddess  herself  !  "  Gangamma  !  You  have  a — — 
(using  a  filthy  word  for  the  vagina)  as  big  as  a  basket/' 
*'  She  is  a  whore  "  said  another  ;  and  each  one  in  the  little 
crowd  of  "Votaries,  evidently  from  the  same  village,  as  they 
approached  the  shrine,  tried  to  out-do  the  other  in  insult  and 
vituperation  of  the  goddess  to  whom  they  ^had  come  to  pay 
their  vows  for  some  good  done  them  by  her.  Obscenities 
which  need  not  be  described  were  done — these  chiefly  by 
people  of  very  low  caste  let  it  be  said — by  people  who  felt 
that  neither  gesture  in  the  dance  nor  word  could  be  gross 
enough  to  express  the  violence  of  their  feelings.  Yet  these 
people,  men  and  women,  rolled,  or  were  rolled,  for  they  soon 
become  unconscious,  many  times  round  the  temple,  their 
arms  stretched  towards  it,  their  hair,  their  clothes  (scanty 
enough)  and  persons  generally  thick  with  the  dust.  A 
piteous  sight.  And  there  were  to  be  seen  men  carrying 
over  their  heads  an  ornamented  wooden  canopy,  the  whole 
(and  no  light  weight)  held  up,  fastened  to  the  person  by 
the  ends  of  the  supports  of  the  canopy  being  stuck  through 
the  skin  of  the  back  and  of  the  chest.  Nothing  resting  on 
the  shoulders  or  held  in  the  hand.  I  saw  a  man  who,  to 
fulfil  a  vow  to  this  goddess  who  was  abused  so  vilely,  had 
done  this  every  year  for  over  twenty  years,  and  this  year 
handed  on  performance  of  the  painful  vow  to  his  son,  a 
growing  lad.  The  bearers  of  these  canopies  danced  con- 
tinuously as  if  trying  to  make  the  points  in  their  flesh  as 
hurtful  as  possible.  So  that_,  together  with  vituperation  of 
the  goddess,  there  was  much  veneration,  and  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  this  through  bodily  discomfort  and 
pain. 

Content  for  the  present  with  this  example  from  another 
part  of  the  Presidency,  we  will  return  now  to  KotiOr  which 
I  visited  in  November  1894.  One  sees  a  temple  of  Isvara, 
there  called  Perumal  (or  Perumal  Iswara)  by  the  people  ; 
a  low  thatched  building  forming  a  hollow  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  shrine  which,  I  was  not  permitted 
to  see.  There  were  some  Nambutiri  priests  who  came  out 
and  entered  into  conversation.  Their  life  far  away  in  the 
forest  must  be  a  lonely  one.  The  refreshment  which  they 
offered,  butter-milk  and  sugar,  was  accepted  thankfully. 
The  Nambutiris,  very  unsophisticated  persons  and  much 
wrapped  up  in  their  personal  sanctity,  placed  the  milk  and 
sugar  on  the  ground,  and  invited  us  graciously  to  partake. 
A  large  piece  of  cocoanut  which  they  threw  to  my  dog  was, 
strange  to  say,  eaten  greedily  by  the  beast. 
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The  festival  is  not  held  at  the  temple  but  in  the  forest 
about  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  This  spot  is  deemed 
extremelj  sacred  and  dreadful.  There  was,  however_,  no 
objection  to  myself  and  my  companions  visiting  it  :  we  were 
simply  beg'ged  not  to  go.  There  were  with  us  a  Nayar  and 
a  Kurichchan^  and  the  faces  of  these  men,  when  we  proceeded 
to  wade  through  the  little  river,  knee-deep  and  about  30 
yards  wide,  in  order  to  reach  the  sacred  spot  of  the  festival, 
expressed  anxious  wonder.  They  dared  not  accompany  us 
across.  No  one  (excepting,  of  course,  a  Muhammadan) 
Avould  go  near  the  place  unless  during  the  few  days  of  the 
festival  when  it  is  safe  :  at  all  other  times  any  man  going 
to  the  place  is  destroyed  instantly.  How  much  this  belief 
has  to  or  with  Iswara  need  not  be  commented  on  !  Nothing 
on  earth  would  have  persuaded  either  the  Nayar  or  the 
Kurichchian  to  cross  that  river.  Orpheus  proceeding  to  find 
his  Eurydice,  Dante  about  to  enter  the  Inferno  had  not 
embarked  on  so  fearful  a  journey !  About  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  stream  we  came  upon  the  sacred  spot,  a  little 
glade  in  the  forest.  AYhy  this  uncomfortable  place  was 
chosen  I  know  not ;  in  the  rains  when  the  festival  is 
held  it  is  usually  under  water,  and  the  people  have  to 
stand  in  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  glade  is  a  circle  of 
piled  up  stones,  12  feet  in  diameter.  lu  the  middle  of  the 
pile  of  stones  is  a  rude  lingam.  By  the  same  token  the 
lingam  had  been  broken  and  displaced  a  few  days  previously 
by  some  Mappilas  searching  for  treasure  which  they  thought 
was  there.  *  Running  east  from  the  circle  of  the  lingam  is 
a  long  shed,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  long  raised  platform 
of  brick,  used  apparently  as  a  place  for  cooking.  Around 
the  lingam  there  were  also  thatched  sheds  in  which  the 
people  had  lodged  during  the  festival.     Grass   and   weeds 


*  The  circle  of  stones  is  specially  interestiug.  Xear  the  Angadipuram- 
Manjeri  road,  between  Vellila  and  the  ferry  is  a  monolith  in  the  centre  of 
a  piled  np  platform  circled  with  stones,  the  circle  30  feet  in  diameter. 
Apparently  one  of  the  many  pre-Hindu  remains  in  Malabar.  Description 
of  the  ancient  remains  in  Malabar,  which  are  specially  interesting,  mnst 
be  made  later  on.  Jnst  now  let  me  note  that  stone  circles  are  common. 
And  I  find  in  my  notes  the  following  :  "  On  the  hill  side  just  about  the 
Tirunelli  temple  (North  Wynad  forests),  where  there  is  a  clearing  in  the 
forest  and  the  ground  is  somewhat  flat,  is  a  circle  of  stones  12  feet  in 
diameter,  and  filled  up  with  earth  so  as  to  make  a  raised  platform  nearly 
2  feet  in  height  ;  in  the  centre  a  small  upright  stone  10  inches  high.  To 
the  north-east,  thiee  flat  upright  stones  ....  and  a  flat  place,  rudely 
square  about  11  feet  from  the  circle,  evidently  an  old  sacred  place  of  sons© 
of  the  jungle  folk." 
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were  growing'  high,  and  tlie  slieds  were  dilapidated  and 
looking  as  if  they  had  not  been  used  for  years  ;  but  then 
the  rain  in  Malabar  brings  about  destructive  effects  with, 
astonishing  rapidity. 

Pilgrims  going  to  this  festival  carry  with  them  offerings 
of  some  kind.  Tiyans  take  young'  cocoanuts.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  Nayars  take ;  perhaps  the  same.  Every  one  who 
returns  brings  with  him  a  swish  made  of  split  young  leaves 
of  the  cocoanut  palm. 

A  shrine  to  which  the  Malayalis^  Nayars  included, 
resort  is  that  of  Subramania  in  Palni,  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Madura  district,  about  a  week's  march  from 
the  confines  of  Malabar  near  Palghat.  Not  only  are  vows 
paid  to  this  shrine,  but  men,  letting  their  hair  grow  for  a 
year  after  their  father's  death,  proceed  to  have  it  cut  there. 
The  plate  shows  an  ordinary  Palni  pilgrim.  The  arrange- 
ment which  he  is  carrying  is  called  a  kavadi.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  kavadi :  a  milk  k^^vadi  (one  containing  milk 
in  a  pot)  and  a  fish  k§.vadi  (one  containing  fish).  The  vow 
may  be  made  in  respect  of  either,  each  being  appropriate  to 
certain  circumstances.  When  the  time  comes  near  for  the 
pilgrim  to  start  for  Palni  he  dresses  in  reddish  orange  cloths^ 
shoulders  his  kavadi  and  starts  out.  Together  with  a  man 
ringing  a  bell,  and  perhaps  one  with  a  tom-tom,  with  ashes 
on  his  face,  he  assames  the  r61e  of  beggar.  The  well-to-do 
are  inclined  to  reduce  the  beggar  period  to  the  minimum ; 
but  a  beggar  every  votary  must  be,  and  as  a  beggar  he  goes 
to  Palni  in  all  humbleness  and  humiliation,  and  there  he 
fulfils  his  vow,  leaves  his  k§vadi  and  his  hair  and  a  small 
sum  of  money. 

Though  the  individuals  about  to  be  noticed  were  not 
Nayars,  their  cases  illustrate  very  well  the»  religious  idea 
of  the  Nayar  as  expressed  under  certain  circumstances ;  for 
between  the  Nayars  and  these  there  is  in  this  respect  little 
if  any  difference.  It  was  at  Guruvayur  in  November  1895. 
On  a  high  raised  platform  under  a  peepul  tree  were  a  number 
of  people  under  vows,  bound  for  Palni.  A  boy  of  14  had 
suffered  as  a  child  from  epilepsy,  and  seven  years  ago  his 
father  vowed  for  him  (on  his  behalf)  that  if  he  were  cured 
he  would  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Palni.  He  wore  a  string 
of  beads  round  his  neck,  and  a  like  string  on  his  right  arm 
(these  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  vow).  His 
head  was  bent  and  he  sat  motionless  under  his  k§.vadi, 
leaning   on   the  bar^    which  when  he  carried  it  rested   on 
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liis  slioulder.  He  could  not  go  to  Palni  until  it  was 
revealed  to  Inm  in  a  dream  when  he  was  to  start.  He  had 
waited  for  this  dream  seven  years,  subsisting  on  roots  (jams, 
&c.)  and  milk, —  no  rice.  Now  he  had  had  the  long-looked- 
for  dream,  and  he  was  about  to  start.  As  an  instance  of  the 
Malayali's  ignorance  of  the  Hindu  theogony,  this  youth  said 
he  was  going  to  the  god  "  Sri  Krishnan  '^  in  Palni.  It  is 
well  known  that  god  there  is  not  Krishna. 

Another  pilgrim  was  a  man  wearing  an  oval  band  of 
silver  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  forehead  almost  covering 
his  eyes  ;  his  tongue  outside  his  teeth,  kept  in  position  by  a 
silver  skewer  through  it.  Had  been  fasting  two  years. 
Much  under  the  influence  of  the  god,  and  whacking  inces- 
santly at  a  drum  in  delirious  excitement.  The  skewer  was 
put  in  the  day  before,  and  was  to  be  left  in  for  forty  days. 
Several  of  the  pilgrims  wore  a  handkerchief  tied  over  the 
mouth,  they  being  under  a  vow  of  silence.  One  poor  man 
wore  the  regular  instrument  of  silence,  the  mouth-lock  (a 
wide  silver  band  over  the  mouth,  the  ends  reaching  over  the 
cheeks,  a  skewer  through  both  cheeks  keeping  the  ends 
together  *  and,  of  course,  the  mouth  open) ;  and  he  sat 
patientlj^  in  a  nice  tent-like  affair,  about  3  feet  high.  People 
fed  him  with  milk,  &c.,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  procure 
food,  relying  merely  on  what  was  given  him. 

Pilgrims  generally  go  in  crowds  under  charge  of  a 
priestly  guide,  one  who,  having  made  a  certain  number  of 
journeys  to  the  shrine,  wears  a  peculiar  sash  aud  other  gear. 
They  call  themselves  pujaris,  and  are  quite  aufait  with  all 
the  ceremonial  prior  to  the  journey  as  well  as  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  road.  As  I  stood  there,  one  of  these  pujaris 
stood  up  amidst  the  recumbent  crowd.  He  raised  his 
hands  towards  the  temple  a  little  to  the  west,  then  spread 
out  his  hands  as  if  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  people  around 
him.  Full  of  religious  fervour  he  was  (apparently  at  any 
rate)  unconscious  of  all  but  the  spiritual  need  of  his  flock. 

The  use  of  the  mouth-lock  is  common  with  the  Nayais 
when  they  assume  the  pilgrims'  robes  and  set  out  for  Palni, 
and  I  have  often  seen  many  of  them  garbed  and  mouth- 
locked  going  off'  on  a  pilgrimage  to  that  place. 


*  The  mouth-lock  is  not  peculiar  to  Malabar.  A  description  of  this 
form  of  vow  in  another  part  of  the  Presidency  was  made  by  me  in  the 
".rouraal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay,"  Vol.  II,  Ko.  2  (1890). 
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Brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the  festival  held,  at 
Kodungallur  in  the  northernmost  corner  of  the  Cochin  State, 
along  the  coast,  as  it  possesses  some  strange  features  pecu- 
liar to  Malabar  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  N^yars. 
Kodungallur  is  near  Cranganore,  the  old  Dutch  Settlement, 
where  was,  probably,  the  Musiris  of  the  Greeks.  Tiru- 
yangaikalam,  close  by,  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  long 
lost  site  of  the  capital  of  the  Chera  kingdom.  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  obtaining  particulars  of  the  festival,  so  make 
the  following  excerpt  from  Mr.  Logan's  well-known  "  Manual 
of  Malabar.  "  "It  takes  the  people  in  great  crowds  from 
their  homes.  The  whole  country  near  the  lines  of  march 
rings  with  the  shouts  '  Nada-a  TsTada-a'  of  the  pilgrims  to 
the  favourite  shrine,  chiefly  of  which  is  that  at  Cranganore 
(Kodungallur)  in  the  Native  State  of  Cochin.  Of  what  takes 
place  when  the  pilgrims  reach  this  spot  perhaps  the  less 
said  the  bettei'.  In  their  passage  up  to  the  shrine  the  cry  of 
'  Nada-a  Nada-a  '  (march,  march  away)  is  varied  by  terms 
of  unmeasured  abuse  levelled  at  the  goddess  (a  Bhagavati) 
of  the  shrine.  This  abusive  language  is  supposed  to  be 
acceptable  to  her.  On  arrival  at  the  shrine  they  desecrate 
it  in  every  conceivable  way,  believing  that  this  too  is  accept- 
able ;  they  throw  stones  and  filth,  howling  volleys  of  oppro- 
brium at  her  house.  The  chief  of  the  fisherman  caste,  styled 
Kuli  Muttatta  Araijan^  has  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  to 
begin  the  work  of  polluting  the  Bhoot  or  shrine.  Into  other 
particulars  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  ;  cocks  are  slaughtered 
and  sacrificed.  The  worshipper  gets  flowers  only,  and  no 
holy  water  after  paying  his  vows.  Instead  of  water  he 
proceeds  outside  and  drinks  arrack  or  toddy,  which  an 
attendant  Nayar  serves  out.  All  castes  are  free  to  go,  includ- 
ing Tiyars  and  low  caste  people.  The  temple  was  originally 
only  a  Bhoot  or  holy  tree  with  a  platform  The  ima^e  in 
_the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  only  of  recent 
years. ^'  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Logan  is  so  reticent.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  the  headman  of  the  Mukkuvans  (fisher  caste) 
opens  the  festival  by  solemnly  making  a  foecal  deposit 
on  the  image.  Here  again  there  is  the  same  strange  union 
of  everything  that  is  filthy,  abusive,  foul  and  irreverent,  with 
every  mode  of  expressing  the  deepest  religious  feeling. 

Leaving  now  the  religion,  expression  of  which  may  be 
seen  at  temple  festivals  and  during  pilgrimages  to  these 
scenes  of  religious  fervour,  we  will  turn  to  that  which 
we  see  in  the  house  of  the  Nayar  at  home. 


PL.     XV. 
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Plate  XTI  shows  a  man  standing  witli  a  sword  of 
the  shape  known  as  N^ndakam.  He  is  an  individual  called 
a  Veliohchappad,  and  as  he  stood  to  be  photographed  by  me 
his  forehead  and  face  streamed  with  blood  from  a  self- 
inflicted  wound  on  the  head.  The  Velichchappad  is  a 
familiar  character  in  Malabar.  His  profession  illustrates 
the  very  mixed  character  of  the'Hinduism  of  the|N^yar,  par- 
taking as  it  does  of  much  of  the  lower  cult, — animism,  and 
deification  of  ancestors,  worship  of  snakes  and  kites,  cere- 
monies connected  therewith,  sacrifice,  magic,  witchcraft  and 
sorcery — together  with  the  purest  form  of  Y^dic  Brahma- 
nism  known  in  Southern  India,  of  which  there  is  the  highest 
expression  in  the  temples  attached  to  the  wealthy  Nambutiri 
lllams,  to  which  the  N^yar  goes  daily  to  pray,  to  purify  his 
mind  after  having  purified  his  body  by  bathing.  There  is 
very  little  to  be  seen  of  prayer  in  Southern  India  outside 
Malabar.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  (I  exclude  the 
Br§;hmans,  a  very  minute  percentage  of  the  whole)  never 
dream  of  going  to  a  temple  daily  to  pray  ;  in  fact  prayer  for 
its  own  sake  scarcely  exists.  People  go  in  crowds  to  a 
temple  on  the  loccasion  of  a  festival  to  make  obeisance  to 
the  god,  and  in  a  vague  way  to  pray,  or  they  will  go  to 
fulfil  a  vow  ;  but  going  merely  to  pray  by  way  of  self  puri- 
fication of  spirit  is  certainly  rare,  for  this  denotes  a  phase  of 
religion  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Southern 
India  has  not  reached. 

Far  "away  in,  as  it  may  be  said,  rural  Malabar,  I 
witnessed  the  ceremony  in  which  the  Yelichchapp^d 
exhibited  his  quality.  It  was  in  the  courtyard  of  a  Nayar 
house,  to  which  thronged  all  the  neighbours  (N^yars),  men 
and  prettj^  women,  boys  and  girls.  The  ceremony  lasts 
about  an  hour.  The  N^yar  said  it  was  the  custom  in  hig 
family  to  have  it  done  once  a  year,  but  could  give  no 
account  of  how  the  custom  had  originated  :  most  probably 
in  a  vow;  some  ancestor  having  vowed  that  if  such  or  such 
benefit  be  received,  he  will  for  ever  after  have  an  annual 
performance  of  this  ceremony  in  his  house.  It  involved 
some  expenditure,  as  the  Velichchappad  had  to  be  paid, 
and  the  neighbours  had  to  be  fed.  Somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  little  courtyard,  always  as  clean  as  a  dinner 
table,  the  Velichchappad  placed  a  lamp  (of  the  Malabar 
pattern)  having  a  lighted  wick,  a  kalasam,  which  he  had 
prepared,  some  flowers,  camphor,  saffron  and  other  para- 
phernalia.    Bhagavati    was    the    deity   invoked,    and   the 
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business  involved  offering  flowers,  and  vraving  a  lighted 
wick  around  the  kalasam.  The  Velichehapp^d's  movements 
became  quicker,  and  suddenly  seizing  the  sword  he  ran  round 
the  court7ard  {against  the  sun,  as  the  sailors  sa^)  shouting 
wildly.  He  is  under  the  influence  of  the  deity  who  has  been 
induced  into  him,  and  he  gives  -oracular  utterance  to  the 
deity's  commands.  What  he  said  I  know  not,  and  no  one 
else  seemed  to  know  or  care  in  the  least,  much  interested 
though  they  were  in  the  performance.  As  he  ran,  every 
now  and  then  he  cut  his  forehead  with  the  strange  misshapen 
sword,  pressing  it  against  the  skin  and  sawing  (vertically) 
up  and  down.  The  blood  streamed  all  over  his  face. 
Presently  he  became  wilder  and  wilder,  and  whizzed  round 
the  lamp,  bending  forward  towards  the  kalasam.  Evidently 
some  deity,  some  spirit,  was  present  here,  and  spoke  through 
the  mouth  of  the  \^elichchappad.  This,  I  think,  undoubtedly 
represents  the  belief  of  all  who  were  present.  When  he 
had  done  whizzing  round  the  kalasam^  he  soon  became  a 
normal  being  and  stood  before  my  camera.  The  fee  for 
this  self-inflicted  laceration  is  one  rupee  and  some  odds  and 
ends  of  rice),  &c.  I  saw  the  Velichchapp^d  about  three 
days  afterwards  going  to  perform  elsewhere.  The  wound  on 
his  forehead  had  healed  !  The  careful  observer  can  always 
identify  a  Yelichchappad  by  the  triangular-Kke  patch  over 
the  forehead  where  the  hair  will  not  grow,  and  where  the 
skin  is  somewhat  indurated.  The  Yelichchapp^ds  seem  to 
get  used  to  cutting  their  foreheads  as  the  eels  to  skinning. 

We  shall  find  the  oracle  again  when  we  come  to  the 
lower  races.  I  have  seen  a  fine  demonstration  of  it  amongst 
the  Paniyans  of  WynM  when  engaged  in  a  regular  corrob- 
boree.  An  extremely  interesting  example  of  this  combina- 
tion of  this  phase  of  the  lower  Dravidian  cult  which  is  in 
no  way  Hindu,  with  the  Brahmanic  religion,  is  to  be  seen  at 
Mailar  in  the  Bellary  district.  T^ere  the  oracle  is  bound 
up  with  a  story  about  E-ishis  and  Asuras,  an  incarnation  of 
Siva  and  Parvati,  and  many  thousands  assemble  yearly  to 
hear  the  oracle  delivered  by  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  huge  affair 
representing  Siva's  bow,  speaking  the  words  of  the  god. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  religion,  allusion  must 
be  made  to  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Orenoation  of  the 
dead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nambutiris,  is  done  in  the  garden 
or  compound  surrounding  the  Tarav^d  house,  in  the  south 
or  south-west  corner  of  it ;  so  the  N^yar  has  the  ashes  and 
spirits  of  his  ancestors  with  him  always.      We   have  seen 
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already  how  that  pacification  of  the  spirits  of  those  who 
have  passed  from  view,  and  who  are  in  the  land  of  the 
shades,  pervade  the  lives  of  the  living.  They  are  worshipped 
every  new  moon  day.  but  especially  on  the  new  moon  of 
Karkitakam,*  of  To! am  aud  of  Kumbham  months.  The  last 
is  the  day  following  Siva  ratri,  the  well-known  Hindu 
festival.  As  it  was  told  to  me  "Food  is  offered  to  the 
ghosts"  on  these  occasions ;  to  all  ancestors,  male  and  female. 
Food  of  any  kind  except  cooked  rice  is  offered.!  It  is  cooked 
and  placed  in  the  middle  room  on  the  west  side  of  the  house, 
where  are  kept  small  images  in  gold  or  silver  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  Taravad  (in  poorer  houses,  a  stone  simply 
is  put  to  represent  the  deceased),  and  the  door  will  be  shut 
for  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  food  will  be  removed 
and  eaten  by  the  house  people.  iSpecial  worship  of  ancestors 
is  often  made  at  the  temples  specially  sacred,  on  the  new 
moons  which  have  been  specified,  especially  on  the  last. 
The  plate  depicts  the  crowd  in  the  bed  of  the  Ponn^ni  river 
on  the  day  following  Siva  ratri.  Men  and  women  bathed 
and  put  on  clean  cloths  and,  when  they  had  done  so  put  a 
little  burning  camphor,  sandalwood  powder  and  some  other 
little  accessories,  on  a  leaf  which  was  floated  down  the  river 
after  a  brief  prayer.  The  scene  of  the  picture  adjoins  the 
temple  at  Tirunav^yi,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Malabar. 

SERPENT  WORSHIP. 

Description,  such  as  is  here  attempted,  of  the  Nayar's 
religion  is  incomplete  so  far.  There  remains  to  say  some- 
thing of  serpent  worship  and  to  make  some  allusion  to 
common  superstitions.  For  description  of  these  I  would 
refer  the  interested  reader  to  a  capital  little  book  entitled 
'^  Malabar  and  its  Folk  '^  published  by  Messrs.  Natesan  &  Co., 
Madras,  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Gropal  Panniker,  b.a.,  himself  a  Nayar 
as  his  name  denotes.  With  this  gentleman's  permission  I 
will  reproduce  here  chapter  12  of  his  book  entitled  ''  Serpent 
Worship  in  Malabar  "  : — 

"  Malabar  is  a  country  which  preserves  to  this  day  primitive 
institutions  of  a   type  peculiarly  fascinating  to   the  ethnologist. 


*  The  names    of  the   Malayali  months  have  been  given  already — see 
Nambtitiris  (Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2). 

t  Bread  made  of  rice  flour  may  be  offered. 
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Of  the  various  hinds  of  primitive  worship  still  practised  in  the 
country  that  of  the  serpent  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Here 
the  serpent  is  deified,  and  offerings  ofpooja  are  often  made  to  the 
reptile.  It  has  got  a  powerful  hold  wpon  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. Each  household,  has  got  itn  own  serpent  deity  possessing 
large  powers  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  A  separate  spot  in  set 
apart  in  the  home-compound  as  the  abode  of  theae  deities.  This 
reserved  spot  in  converted  into  a  small  jungle  almost  circular  in 
shape.  It  is  overgrown  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  shrubs, 
and  sometimes  medicinal  plants  also.  In  the  middle  of  this 
quasi-circular  shrine  images  usually  made  of  laerite  after 
specified  shapes  are  arranged  in  certam  established  methods  and 
a  passage  is  opened  to  the  seat  of  these  images  from  outside. 
This  spot  is  so  serujmlously  reserved,  that  not  even  domestic 
animals  are  allowed  to  stray  therein.  No  trees  from  the  place 
are  to  be  felled  dmvn^  nor  any  plant  whatever  for  that  matter 
witli  any  metal  or  more  particularly  iron  weapons ;  for  these 
are  unholy  things,  the  introduction  alone  of  which  inside  the 
sanctified  area,  not  to  say  the  actual  cutting  down  of  the  tree,  is 
regarded  as  exceedingly  distasteful  to  these  serpent  gods.  They 
are  not  to  be  desecrated  by  the  touch  or  even  by  the  approach  of 
a  low-caste  man.  Once  in  every  year  at  least  pnojah  offerings 
are  made  to  tl<.ese  gods  through  the  medium  of  the  Numbudri 
priests. 

"  Periodical  ceremonies  called  Pdmbantullel  are  performed 
to  propitiate  them.  These  are  resorted  to  only  on  special  occasions 
for  the  pm-pose  of  averting  serious  visitations  from  the  family. 
The  ceremony  is  a  long  complicate^/  process.  Any  individual 
drawn  from  among  the  Nairs  themselves  are  capable  of  acting  the 
part  of  priests  on  these  occasions.  A  day  is  fixed  for  the  opening 
of  the  ceremony;  and  a  particular  plot  of  ground  in  the  house 
yard  is  cleansed  and  preserved  for  the  performance  of  the  poojahs 
incidental  to  the  ceremony.  Then  on  the  spot  certain  square 
figures  are  drawn,  one  inside  another,  and  these  are  tastefully 
diversified  by  the  interpolation  of  circular  figures  and  others 
inside  and  about  them,  based  on  geometrical  principles.  A 
peculiar  symmetry  is  observed  in  the  matter  of  tJiese  figures. 
The  figures  used  in  the  draunngs  are  usually  of  various  colours, 
red,  white,  black  ana  others.  Ordinary  rice-Hour,  then  again 
such  flour  mixed  ivith  a  combination  of  chunnam  and  turmeric 
powder,  thereby  making  the  flour  pure  red,  and  burn!  paddy  husk 
are  chiefly  employed.  Then  a  number  of  other  accessories  are 
also  required  for  the  ceremony  in  the  shape  of  lamps,  cocoanuts, 
eatables  of  various  sorts  prepared  from  paddy  and  rice  and  some 
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other  cooked  things^  such  as  rice^  hread  made  of  rice,  and  others. 
These  are  properly  arranged  in  the  place  and  poojah  is  offered 
by  the  priest  ivith  the  shw  recitation  0/ mantrams,  and  some  holy 
songs  or  ballads  in  memory  of  these  gods.  Then  a  number  of 
Nair  ivomen^  with  perfect  purity  and  cleanliness  of  persons  are 
seated  close  to  each  other  in  a  row  or  two.  These  women  are  to 
preserve  sanctity  and  purity  of  their  persons  by  a  total  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  intoxicants  and  am^thing  else  of  an  exciting 
nature  for  a  prescribed  period  of  time  ;  and  it  is  only  after  the 
lapse  of  this  period  that  they  become  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
this  ceremony.  Thus  having  purged  their  bodies  of  all  tcorldli- 
ness  they  are  taken  into  the  ceremony  and  are  seated  as  described 
before.  Now  by  means  of  the  man  trains  andpooja:/  the  serpent 
gods  are  propitiated  and  in  consequence  they  manifest  themselves 
in  the  bodies  of  these  female  representatives  of  theirs.  The 
entrance  of  the  gods  into  their  bodies  ia  characterised  by  a  fearful 
concussion  of  their  whole  frame^  gradually  developing  into  a 
ceaseless  shaking ,  particularly  the  wpper  jiarts.  A  few  minutes 
aftertoards^  they  begin  to  speak  (.ne  by  one  and  their  speeches  are 
regarded  as  expressions  of  the  godh  will.  Sometimes  the  gods 
appear  in  the  bodies  of  all  these  females  and  sometimes  only  in 
those  of  a  select  few  or  none  at  all.  The  refusal  of  tlie  gods  to 
enter  into  such  persons  is  symholical  of  bome  want  of  cleanliness 
and  purity  in  them ;  which  contingency  is  looked  upon  as  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  individual.  It  may  also  suggest  the 
displeasure  of  these  gods  toicards  the  family  in  respect  of  which 
the  ceremony  is  performed.  In  either  case,  such  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  gods  is  an  index  of  their  ill-will  or  dissatisfaction. 
In  cases  where  the  gods  refuae  to  appear  iii  any  one  of  these  seated- 
for  the  purpose,  the  ceremony  is  prolonged  until  the  gods  are  f^n 
properly  propitiated  as  to  constrain  them  to  manifest  themselves. 
Then  afier  the,  lapse  of  the  number  of  days  fixed  for  the  ceremony 
and  after  the  will  of  the  serpent  gods  is  duly  expressed  the 
ceremonies  close. 

"  One  other  small  item  of  offering  to  these  gods  consists  in 
certain  ballads  sung  by  the  Pullurar  females  going  about  from 
house  to  house  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year.  They  take  a  pretty 
large  pitcher^  close  its  opening  by  means  of  a  small  circular  piece 
of  thin  leather  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  vessel  by  means  of 
strings  strongly  tied  round  its  neck.  Another  string  is  adjusted 
to  the  leather  cover  which  when  played  on  by  means  of  the  fingers, 
produces  a  hoarse  note  which  is  said  to  please  the  god's  ears, 
pacify  their  anger  and  lull  them  into  sleep.  This  vessel  is  carried 
from  house  to  house  in  the  day  time  by  these  Pulluvar  females  ; 
and  placing  the  vessel  in  a  particular  position  on  the  grourtd, 
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and  sitting  in  a  particular  fashion  in  relation  to  the  vessel,  they 
play  on  the  string  which  then  produces  a  very  pleasing  musical 
note.  Then  they  sing  ballads  to  the  accompaniment  of  these 
notes.  After  continuing  this  for  sometime  they  stop,  and  getting 
their  customary  dues  from  the  family,  go  their  own  way.  It  is 
believed  that  these  notes  and  the  ballads  are  peculiarly  pleasing  to 
the  serpent  gods,  who  bless  those  for  whose  sahes  the  music  has 
been  rendered.  In  consequence  of  the  hah  of  sanctity  that  has 
been  popularly  thrown  round  the  serpent  it  is  considered  a  sin  of 
a  most  heinous  nature  to  hill  one  of  these  deified  reptiles.  The 
killing  of  a  cobra  is  regarded  with  the  utmost  concern  amongst 
us.  In  such  case  the  carcase  is  taken  and  duly  burned  with  all 
the  necessary  solemn  ceremonials.  Sandahvood  is  the  fuel  used 
sometimes.  A  smallpit  is  dug  which  is  covered  with  sandalwood 
pieces  and  they  are  set  fire  to.  When  the  flame  burns  intensely 
the  body  is  quietly  placed  in  it.,  and  reduced  to  ashes  together 
with,  in  some  cases,  incense  and  myrrh.  This  is  believed  to 
mitigate  the  dangers  consequent  on  the  death  of  the  serpent. 

"  The  popular  conception  of  the  family  cobra  is  that  it  is  a 
tiny  little  thing  with  a  full  developed  hood,  and  fangs ,  and  possess- 
ing  a  golden  tinge,  which  shine  brilliantly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  the  sight  of  human  beings  it  gets  away  to  its  holy  shrine 
exhibiting  a  reeling  motion  on  its  way  thither.  It  ne>wr  gets  far 
away  from  its  abode  of  which  it  is  the  perennial  guardian. 

"  One  striking  phase  of  serpent  worship  in  Malabar  relates 
to  the  family  of  Pappanmakkat  Nambudris  and  the  singular 
and  effective  control  they  exercise  over  serpents  in  general.  Their 
powers  are  handed  from  father  to  son.  It  is  said  that  this 
Nambudri  household  is  full  of  cobras  which  find  their  abode  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  it.  The  inmates  can  scarcely  move 
about  without  placing  their  feet  upon  any  one  of  these  serpents. 
Owing  to  the  magic  influence  of  the  family  the  serpents  cannot 
and  will  not  injure  them.  The  serpents  are  said  to  be  always  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  members  of  this  Numbudri family  and 
render  unquestioned  obedience  fo  their  commands.  They  watch 
and  protect  the  interests  of  the  family  in  the  most  jealous  spirit. 
In  short,  these  reptiles  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  as  freely 
as  if  they  were  domesticated  animals  imbued  "''ith  supernatural 
powers. 

"  Cases  of  cobra-poison  are  generally  taken  to  this  Brahman 
family  and  the  headman  sometimes  summons  before  him  the 
identical  animal  ichich  caused  injury  and  it  is  said  successfully 
effects  a  cure  as  if  by  some  mystic  and  magic  influence. 
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**  Th,e  serpent  also  plays  a  conspicttous  part  in  contracts 
between  citizens.  The  family  serpent  is  in  old  deeds  the  subject- 
viatter  of  sale.  The  sale  of  a  house  compound  extends  also  to 
the  fawily  serpent  The  stipulatior.  in  these  documents  invari- 
ably is  that  the  family  serpents  are  sold,  along  with  the  properties  ; 
and  even  in  cases  of  division  of  family  property  amongst  its 
several  branches  of  members,  the  family-serpent  is  included  in  the 
division.  Such  is  the  sacred  prominence  which  has  been  given 
to  the  serpent  amongst  us.  Their  anger  is  said  to  manifest 
itself  in  some  member  of  the  family  being  struck  down  with 
leprosy  or  some  other  loathsome  disease;  while  by  their  pro- 
pitiation they  can  be  converted  into  the  guardian  angels  of  our 
households,  poicerful  enough  to  preserve  the  prosperity  of  the 
inmates  as  well  as  to  vouchsafe  their  complete  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  virulent  diseases  and  sometimcis  even  from  deatiij^ 

As  the  subject  of  serpent-worship  is  one  of  fascinating 
interest,  I  will  add  to  the  preceding  extract,  which  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  accurate,  an  excerpt  from  the  '*  Report 
of  the  Census  of  Travancore  "  for  1891  (the  Malayalam 
year  1066),  a  book  which  is  perhaps  not  accessible  to  many. 
The  shrine  which  is  described  therein  is  in  the  neighbouring 
Native  State  of  Travancore,  but  it  is  equally  representative 
of  one  in  Malabar  : — 

"  A  serpent-kavoo  in  Travancore.  Many  places  of 
Hindu  worship  exist  in  Travancore  under  groves  locally 
known  as  kavoos.  There  are  thousands  of  these  in.  the 
country.  Lieutenants  Ward  and  Conner  estimated  their 
number  at  15,000  seventy  years  ago.  This  number  has,  I 
think,  increased  since  then.  These  kavoos  are  all  dedicated 
to  minor  divinities  such  as  Nagathans,  Nagarajas,  Teksha, 
Gandharvas,  and  Sastas.  Some  aru  of  great  age  and 
repute  and  own  enormous  properties  for  their  maintenance. 
One  of  these  a  well-known  sarpa-kavoo  in  a  village  70 
miles  north  of  Travancore  will  be  here  described.  Mytho- 
logical origin  for  these  sarpa-kavoos  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Keralolpatti.  When  Parasu  ram.a's  first  colonists  f  oun  d  Keral a 
uninhabitable  and  unimprovable,  they  abandoned  it  and 
returned  to  their  old  country.  During  the  time  of  their 
absence  the  Nagas  (serpentsj  of  the  lower  world  called 
in  popular  language  Nagalokam  or  Patala,  took  possession 
of  the  newly-reclaimed  land  and  settled  there.  The  colonists 
returning  found  that  the  serpents  had  usurped  their  lands, 
upon  which  a  fight  ensued,  and  Parasurama  arbitrated 
between  his  colonists  and  the  Nagas,  with  the  result  that 
these  latter  were  to  be  given   a  corner  of  every  occupied 
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compound.  Thus  arose  the  sarpa-kavoos  of  Malabar  whicli, 
as  I  have  already  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  generally 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  every  Tarvard  garden.  And 
Parasurama  further  ordained  that  the  places  allotted  to  the 
Nagas  were  to  be  left  untouched  by  the  knife  or  the  spade, 
thus  enabling  the  underwood  trees  and  creepers  to  grow 
luxuriantly  therein.  It  is  to  such  places  that  the  name  of 
kavoo  (or  grove)  is  given.  In  the  kavo«  are  generally 
planted  several  idols  of  serpents  on  a  stone  basement  called 
chittrakoodam,  and  sometimes  a  low  wall  is  thrown  round 
to  prevent  cattle  or  children  trespassing  into  that  space. 
The  propitiation  of  the  serpents  is  deemed  essential  for  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  householder.  Offerings 
of  noorum  palum  (dough  and  milk)  of  cooked  rice,  lights 
and  songs  are  made  periodically  to  the  serpent  gods  in 
the  kavoos.  The  one  I  am  describing  here  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Travancore.  This  is  known  as  Mannar- 
sala.  Once  upon  a  time,  so  says  tradition,  a  male  member 
of  this  Illam  married  a  girl  ()f  the  Vettikkottu  Illam,  where 
the  serpents  were  held  in  great  veneration.  The  girl's 
parents  being  poor  could  give  her  nothing  in  the  way  of 
dowry.  They,  therefore,  gave  her  one  of  the  stone  idols  of 
the  serpent,  of  which  there  were  many  in  their  house.  This 
stone  idol  the  girl  was  counselled  to  take  care  of  and  regu- 
larly worship  ;  subsequently  it  is  said  the  girl  became  a 
mother  and  brought  forth  a  boy  and  a  snake,  whereupon 
the  snake- child  was  located  in  the  underground  cellar  of  the 
house  and  brought  up.  The  Illam  prospered  from  that 
day.  The  woman  and  the  snake  are  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  affluence  of  the  family,  and  to  this  day  to  the 
surname  of  the  male  members  of  that  Illom  are  added,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  names  of  the  serpent  god  and  that 
of  the  female.  Thus  my  informant,  the  present  head  of 
the  family,  is  called  Yasaki  Sridevi  Krishnan  Nambyadi. 
To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  further 
details  on  the  snake-worship  at  Mannarsala : — He  says  the 
name  Mannarsala  means  the  ''  unburnt  ground.^  This  refers 
to  an  ancient  tradition  that  when  the  great  Khandava- 
vanam  was  burnt  by  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  this  small  oasis 
was  spared  on  the  prayer  of  the  serpents,  who  were  the 
progeny  of  the  serpent  offspring  of  the  lady  of  this  Illam. 
As  the  Illam  could  not  well  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  the  serpents  that  had  multiplied,  they  were  removed  to  a 
spot  on  the  south  of  the  house,  where  a  magnificent  grove 
has  since  been  grown.     In  this  spot  are  stone  idols  put  up 
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for  the  king  and  queen  of  snakes,  known  as  Ndgardja  and 
Nd^ayekshi,  and  for  various  members  of  the  family  which, 
accordiug  to  my  informant,  number  about  3,000.  There 
are  as  many  stone  images  in  this  groye  now.  In  the  cellar 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  grove  where  the  stone  images 
are  placed,  a  solution  of  noorum  palum  is  offered  once  a 
year,  that  is,  on  the  day  following  the  Sivardtri  in  the 
month  of  Mdsi.  The  same  kind  of  offering  is  made  to  the 
Chittrakoodom  also.  About  12 j  Edangalies  of  dough  and 
milk  are  mixed  together  and  kept  in  the  cellar.  Thereafter 
the  door  of  the  cellar  is  shut  for  three  days,  and  lest  any- 
body pry  into  what  passes  within  the  cellar,  the  women  of 
the  household  cover  the  crevices  and  holes  of  the  door  by 
the  big  cadjan  umbrellas  of  the  female  inmates  of  the  Illam. 
On  the  third  day  the  door  is  opened,  and  whatever  remains 
in  the  vessel  of  the  dough  and  milk  placed  there  is  thrown 
into  a  tank  as  un6t  for  human  use.  The  mixing  up  of 
noorum  palum  and  the  performing  of  the  poojahs  are  done 
by  the  eldest  female  member  of  the  Illam.  The  noorum 
palum  is  made  of  rice-flour,  saffrcn  powder,  cow^s  milk, 
water  of  the  tender  cocoanut,  fruit  of  the  Kadali  plantain, 
and  ghee.  In  the  Nalukettu  of  the  house,  offerings  of 
noorum  palum  and  cooked  rice,  as  well  as  kuruthi  (a  red 
liquid  composed  of  flour,  saffron  and  chunam),  take  place 
every  Ayilyam  (star)  day.  Every  morniug  the  king  and 
queen  of  serpents  are  washed,  and  an  offering  of  fruit  and 
milk  is  made  to  them  ;  in  the  noon  offerings  of  Vellani- 
vedyam  (cooked  rice)  and  afterwards  of  fried  grain  (malar) 
follow.  During  the  month  of  Kartika,  a  special  poojah 
called  navakom  and  offering  of  noorum  palum  are  daily 
observed.  On  the  Sivardtri  day,  in  the  month  of  M^si, 
the  customary  five  poojahs  and  navakom  are  performed, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  sacrificial  offerings  to 
the  serpents  and  kuruti,  as  stated  above,  are  made,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  poojahs  the  idols  are  taken 
in  procession  round  the  temple.  On  Ayilyam  (star)  days, 
in  the  months  of  Purattasi  and  Alpasi,  all  the  serpent  idols 
in  the  grove  and  the  temples  therein  are  taken  in  procession 
to  the  Illam,  and  offerings  of  noorum  palum,  kuruti  and 
cooked  rice  are  made  there  in  propitiation  of  the  serpent 
gods.  The  person  who  carries  the  idol  of  the  Ndgardja  is 
the  eldest  female  member  of  the  Illam,  and  the  procession 
is  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicings.  According 
to  my  informant,  the  eldest  female  member  of  the  house, 
though  married,  is  expected  to  lead  a  celibate  life  when  she 
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becomes  the  oldest  female  in  tte  family.  During  the 
festive  days  at  Mannarsdla,  about  5,U00  people  assemble  to 
worship  and  propitiate  the  serpent  gods,  and  their  offerings 
include  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  gold,  silver,  copper  or 
stone  effigies  of  snakes,  grains  of  all  kinds,  pepper,  salt, 
saffron,  tender  cocoanuts,  bunches'  of  Kadali  plantain, melons, 
oil,  ghee,  sandalwood,  silk  and  other  pilgrims.  On  the  day 
previous  to  the  Ayilyam  ceremonial,  about  two  or  three 
thousand  Brahmans  are  fed.  The  annual  expense  of  this 
institution  and  worship  at  Mannarsdla  is  estimated  at  about 
2,000  rupees.  The  kdvu  has  its  own  paddy  fields  and 
gardens,  from  the  revenues  of  which  it  is  maintained.  All 
the  land  about  it,  measuring  a  mile  square,  is  said  to 
belong  to  it.  This  would  be  enormous  property,  as  the 
taluk  where  this  kavoo  is  situated  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Travancore.  A  trifle  is  given  by  the  Sircar  every  year.  If 
more  funds  are  required,  the  Nambiyadi  is  expected  to  meet 
them  from  his  own  private  income.  The  grove  and  its 
temples  cover  an  immense  oblong  space  measuring  about  16 
acres  in  extent.  The  inmates  of  the  Illam  are  the  poojaries 
of  the  gods  in  this  grove.  It  is  believed  that  whenever  the 
poojah  is  not  performed  with  the  strictest  personal  purity 
or  care  to  small  details,  the  serpent  gods  get  offended, 
which  feeling  is  exhibited  by  the  largest  cobras  coming  out 
of  the  grove.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
serpents  are  not  seen  out  of  their  holes,  though  hundreds  of 
them  are  known  to  exist  in  these  large  groves  When  any 
is  seen,  especially  if  a  real  cobra,  the  village  astrologer  is 
consulted,  who  readily  finds  out  the  cause  of  the  wrath  of 
the  serpent  gods,  and  steps  are  taken  immediately  to  pacify 
them  by  propitiatory  ceremonies.  The  people  believe  in 
these  ceremonies  most  implicitly.  That  is  not  a  mere  form 
with  them.  In  a  house  in  North  Travancore,  where  I  lived 
some  years,  there  used  to  be  seen  now  and  again  snakes  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  answer  to  my  request  to  the  servant  of 
my  landlord  to  keep  the  kavoo  neat,  he  invariably  said, 
"  Please,  sir,  order  some  lights  and  milk  to  the  kdvu,'' 
for  this  man  most  sincerely  believed  that  this  was  the  only 
efiective  way  of  keeping  out  the  snakes  from  view.  He  did 
not  seem  to  believe  that  there  was  any  good  in  keeping  the 
premises  neat  and  clean.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  a 
true  Hindu  population  never  pelt  at  or  harm  the  snakea 
when  they  are  seen.  They  are  objects  of  worship.  One  of 
our  retired  officials  told  me  that  some  years  ago,  when  he 
was  young  and  new  to  the  place,  he  was  puzzled  by  some 
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of  the  parties  present  at  his  cutcherry  telling  him  that  the 
'  god  was  coming.'  The  crowd  made  way,  and  on  rising, 
this  official  was  horrified  to  see  that  the  god  referred  to  was 
a  live  cobra.  This  village  he  spoke  of,  even  now  abounds 
with  serpents,  but  strange  to  say,  these  reptiles  seldom  harm 
man.  They  are  evidently  become  domesticated  animals, 
for  we  seldom  hear  of  snake-bites  in  that  village,  though 
the  general  belief  is  that  there  are  more  snakes  there  than 
rats.  The  people  also  seem  to  be  quite  at  home  with  them, 
for  they  do  not  get  put  out  when  they  see  these  reptiles." 

CUSTOMS,  GAME3,  FESTIVALS,  etc. 

Hamilton  in  his  "  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies  '* 
published  in  1744,  writes  : — 

'*  It  was  au  ancient  custom  for  the  Samorin  (Zamorin,  then 
the  local  potentate)  to  reign  but  twelve  years  and  no  longer. 
If  he  died  before  his  term  was  expired  it  saved  him  a  tronble- 
some  ceremony  of  cutting  his  own  thoat  on  a  public  scafi'old 
erected  for  that  purpose.  He  first  made  a  feast  for  all  his 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  -were  very  numerous.  After  the  feast, 
he  saluted  his  guests,  went  on  the  scaffold,  and  very  neatly  cut  his 
own  throat  in  the  view  of  the  assembly.  His  body  was,  a  little 
while  after,  burned  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the 
grandees  elected  a  new  Samorin.  \Vhether  that  custom  was  a 
religious  or  a  civil  ceremony  I  know  not,  but  it  is  now  laid 
aside,  and  a  new  cu>tom  is  followed  by  the  modern  Samorin, 
that  a  jubilee  is  proclaimed  thi'oughout  his  dominion,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  year.^,  and  a  tent  is  pitched  for  him  in  a  spacious  plain, 
and  a  great  feast  is  celebrated  for  ten  or  twelve  days  with  mirth 
and  jollity,  guns  firing  night  and  day,  so  at  the  end  of  the  feast 
any  four  of  the  guests  that  have  a  mind  to  gain  a  crown  by  a 
desperate  action  in  fighting  their  way  through  30,  or  40,000  of 
his  guards,  and  kill  the  Samorin  in  his  tent,  he  that  kills  him 
succeeds  to  him  in  his  empire.  In  Anno  169)  one  of  these 
jubilees  happened  and  the  tent  pitched  near  Pcnnany  (Ponani) 
a  seaport  of  his  about  15  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Calicut. 
There  were  but  three  men  that  would  venture  on  that  desperate 
action,  who  fell  on,  with  sword  and  target,  among  the  guards, 
flnd  after  they  had  killed  and  wounded  many  were  themselves 
killed.  One  of  the  Desperadoes  had  a  nephew  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  that  kept  close  by  his  uncle  in  the  attack 
on  the  guards,  and  when  h<^  saw  him  fall,  the  youth  got  through 
the  guards  into  the  tent  and  made  a  stroke  at  hi>  majesty's  head 
and  had  certainly  dispatched  him,  if  a  large  brass  lamp  which 
was  burning  over  his  head,  had  not  marred  the  blow  ;  but  before 
he  could  make  another,  he   was  killed  by  the  guards ;  and  I 
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time  along  the  coast  and  heard  the  guns  for  two  or  three  days 
and  nights  successively." 

Here  must  be  made  an  excerpt  from  the  *'  Malabar 
Manual "  as  its  author  Mr.  Lo^-an,  while  Collector  (chief 
administrative  officer)  of  Malabar,  made  excellent  use  of 
his  opportunities  to  delve  into  the  ancient  archives  of  the 
district. 

"  The  Kerala  Mdhdtmya  so  far  corroborates  Hamilton's 
story,  that  it  declares  the  king  used  to  be  deposed  at  this 
festival,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  self-immolation,  although 
it  is  quite  possible  the  deposed  kings  may  have  occasionally 
adopted  this  mode  of  escape  from  the  chagrin  of  not  being 
re-elected  l)y  their  adherents.  "  He  goes  on  to  say  what 
Mr.  Jonathan  Uancan  wrote  about  this  festival,  of  which  his 
account  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society. 

The  festival  was  held  last  in  1  743. 

"  Those  who  acknowledged  the  zamorin's  suzerainty  sent 
flags  in  token  of  fealty  ;  and  the  places  where  these  flags  used  to 
be  hoisted  at  festival  times  are  still  pointed  out.  The  Valluva- 
nad  Raja,  who  is  still  represented  m  the  management  of  the 
Tirunavayi  temple  by  one  of  the  four  Brahman  KardlarSj  instead 
of  sending  a  flag  used  to  send  men  called  Chavers  (men  who  have 
elected  to  die),  whose  office  it  was  to  endeavour  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  zamorin's  t.'uards  to  his  throne  in  a  manner  presently 
to  be  described.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  killing  him — as  on  the 
occasion  cited  by  Hamilton,  whose  statement  except  as  to  date, 
is  moreover  corroborated  by  tradition— it  is  uncertain  what 
would  have  happene  1  ;  but  probably  if  a  capable  Raja  had  been 
ruling  in  Valluvanad  at  such  a  time,  popular  opinion  would 
have  endowed  Idm  with  suzerainty,  tor  the  Nayar  Militia  were 
very  fickle,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  mai;  who  was  fittest 
to  command  and  who  treated  them  the  most  considerately. 

''  With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  present  Zamorin,  Maharaja 
Bhahadhur,  the  records  of  his  family  have  been  examined  and 
a  complete  account  obtained  of  the  events  attending  the  festival 
held  in  1683  A.D.,  he  festival  next  preceding  that  alluded  to 
by  Hamilton. 

"  Tfie  festival  used  to  continue  for  twenty -eight  days  every 
twelfth  year  when  the  planet  jupiter  was  in  retrogade  motion 
in  the  sign  of  karkadagam  or  cancer  or  the  crab,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  eighth  lunar  asterism  in  the  month  of  Makaram  the 
festival  used  to  culminate. 

"■  On  the  occasion  in  question  the  Zamorin  some  months 
beforehand  sent   orders   for  the   preparation  of  the   necessary 
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timber  and  bamboos  for  the  temporary  buildings  required  at 
Tirundvdyi  and  the  materials  were  floated  down  stream  from  the 
Aliparamba  Ghirakkal  lands. 

"  Then  exactly  two  months  before  the  opening  day  he  sent 
out  a  circular  to  his  followers  worded  as  follows  : — 

'*  Royal  writing  to  the  Akamjiati  Janam  (body-guards). 

*'  On  the  6th  Makaram  8=i8  is  Mahdmaklm  Talpuyam  (time  of 
the  eighth  lonar  asterism  in  the  festival  season) ,  and  the  Lokars 
(chief  people  of  each  locality)  are  required  to  attend  at  Tiruna- 
vayi  as  in  olden  times. 

"  Manga tt  l^aman  and  Tinayancheri  are  sent  to  collect  and 
bring  you  in  regular  order  for  the  Mahamakham." 

"  The  Zamorin  timed  himself  to  arrive  at  Tirunavayi  on  the 
day  after  that  appointed  for  the  arrival  of  his  followers,  and  the 
lucky  moment  for  the  setting  out  on  this  particular  occasion  on 
the  last  day's  stage  t-f  the  journey  was  at  the  rising  of  the 
constellation  of  Aquarius." 

"  The  Tirunmdyi  temple  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ponnai  river  close  to  the  present  line  of  railway.  Passengers 
b;^  train  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  by  looking  across  the  level 
expanse  cf  paddy-fields  which  lie  south  of  the  sixth  telegraph 
post  on  the  tiiree- hundred  and  eighty-second  mile  of  the  rail- 
way. There  is  a  modest  clump  of  trees  on  the  river  bank  hiding 
the  temple,  the  western  gateway  of  which  faces  a  perfectly 
straight  piece  of  road  a  little  over  half  a  mile  in  L  ngth  stretch- 
ing from  the  temple  gateway-  westviards  to  the  elevated  ridge 
hemminii  in  the  paddy -'fields  on  the  \\  est.  This  road  is  but 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  paddy  flat.  Directly  facing 
this  straight  piece  of  i  oad  as  the  elevated  ridge  is  reached  there 
are  three  or  perhaps  four  teriaces,  the  outlines  of  which  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  face  of  the  precipitous  bank. 

"  A  little  to  one  side  of  the  upper  terrace  are  the  ruins  of  a 
strongly  built  powder  magazine,  and  on  the  flat  ground  above 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  five  avenue  shading  the  public  road  at 
this  place  is  ainple  .<pace  la-  the  erection  of  temporary  houses. 

"In  a  neighbouring  enclosure  under  cultivation  is  a  disused 
well  of  fine  proportions  and  of  most  solid  construction. 

"  From  the  upper  terrace  alluded  to  a  commanding  view 
is  obtained  facing  eastwards  of  the  level  rice-plain  at  foot,  of 
the  broad  placed  river  on  the  right  backed  by  low  hills,  of 
higher  flat-topped  laterite  plateaus  on  the  left  their  lower  slopes 
bosomed  in  trees,  and,  in  the  far  distance,  of  the  great  chain  of 
Western  Ghats  with  the  Nilgiris  in  the  extreme  left  front  hardly 
distinguishable  in  their  proverbial  color  from  the  sky  above 
them.  It  was  on  this  spot,  on  a  smooth  plateau  of  hard  laterite 
rock,  raised  some  30  to  40  feet  above  the  plain,  that  the  Zamorin 
used  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  festival*  to  take  his  stand 
with  the  sword  of  Oheraman  Perumal,  the  last  Emperor,  in  his 
hand. 
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"  The  sword  is  and  has  bepn  for  centuries,  slowiy  rusting 
away  in  its  scabbard,  but  it  is  not  alone  on  it  that  the  Zamorin 
depends  for  his  safety,  for  the  plain  below  him  is  covered  with 
the  30,000  Nayars  of  Ernad,  the  10,000  of  Polanad  and  number- 
less petty  dependent  chieftains,  each  counting  his  fighting  men 
by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  or  by  thousands.  Away  on 
the  right  across  the  river  are  the  camps  of  the  second  prince  of 
the  Zamorin's  family  and  of  the  dependent  Punnatttir  Eaja  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  princes'  camps  too  are  close  at 
hand  in  the  left  front  behind  the  temple,  and  behind  the  terrace 
itself  is  tlie  Zamorin's  camp. 

*'  The  whole  scene  is  being  ir.ade  gay  with  flags  as  an 
elephant  is  being  formally  caparisoned  with  a  chain  of  solid  gold 
with  "  one  hundred  and  fourteen  small  links  and  one  clasp, 
making  in  all  one  hundred  aud  fifteen" — as  the  record  specific- 
ally testifies — and  with  golden  bosses  and  other  ornaments  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed.  But  this  part  of  the  ceremonies  is  not 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged,  for  it  signifies  in  a  formal 
manner  the  Zamorin's  intention  to  assume  the  rSle  of  Rahsha- 
purashan  or  protector  of  the  festivities  and  of  the  people  there 
assembled.  On  the  instant,  therefore,  there  is  a  t^tir  among  the 
crowd  assembled  near  the  western  gate  of  the  temple  directly 
facing  at  half  a  mile  distance  the  Zamorin's  standing-place  on 
the  upper  terrace. 

"  ^rom  this  post,  running  due  east  in  a  perfectly  straight  line 
to  the  western  gate  of  the  temple,  is  the  straight  piece  of  road 
already  described,  but  the  road  itself  is  clear  and  the  armed 
crowd  on  the  plain,  it  is  seen,  are  hemmed  in  by  barrel  palisad- 
ing running  the  full  length  of  the  road  on  both  sides.  Two 
spears'  length  apart  the  palisades  are  placed,  and  the  armed 
crowd  on  either  hand,  consisting  on  this  occasion  of  the  thirty 
thousand  Ernad  Nayars,  it  is  seen,  are  all  carrying  spears.  The 
spearmen  may  not  enter  that  narrow  lane,  and  by  the  mere 
weight  of  their  bodies  present  an  impossible  obstacle  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  foemen  now  bent  on  cutting  down  the  Zamorin  in 
hfs  pride  of  place. 

"  Amid  much  din  and  firing  *'f  guns  the  Morituri,  the  Chaver 
Nayars,  the  elect  of  four  Nayar  houses  in  Valluvanad,  step  forth 
from  the  crowd  and  receive  the  last  blessings  and  farewells  of 
their  friends  and  relatives.  They  have  just  taken  of  the  last 
meal  they  are  to  eat  on  earth  at  the  house  of  the  temple 
representative  of  their  chieftain ;  they  are  decked  with  garlands 
and  smeared  with  ashes.  On  this  particular  occasion  it  is  one  of 
the  houses  of  Putumanna  Panikkar  who  heads  the  fray.  He  is 
joined  by  seventeen  of  his  friends — Nayar  or  Mappilla  or  other 
arms  bearing  caste  men— for  all  who  so  wish  may  fall  in  with 
sword  and  target  in  support  of  the  men  who  have  elected  to  die. 

*'  Armed  with  swords  and  targets  alone  they  rush  at  the 
spearmen  thronging  the  palisades ;  they  '  wind  and  turn  their 
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bodies,  as  if  they  had  no  bones,  casting  them  forward  and  back- 
ward, high  and  low,  even  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders, 
as  worthy  Master  Johnson  describes  them  in  a  passage  already 
quoted  (page  137).  But  notwithstanding  the  suppleness  of  tneir 
limbs,  notwithstanding  their  delight  and  skill  and  dexterity  in 
their  weapons,  the  result  is  inevitable  and  is  prosaically  recorded 
in  the  chronicle  thus :  *  The  number  of  CMvers  who  came  and 
died  early  morning  the  next  day  after  the  elephant  began  to  be 
adorned  with  gold  trappings — being  Putumanna  Kantur  Menon 
and  followers — were  18. 

''  At  various  times  during  the  ten  last  days  of  the  festival  the 
same  thing  is  repeated.  Whenever  the  Zamorin  takes  his  stand 
on  the  terrace,  assumes  the  sword  and  shakes  it,  men  rush  forth 
from  the  crowd  at  the  west  temple  gate  only  to  be  impaled  on 
the  spears  of  the  guardsmen  who  relieve  each  other  from  day  to 
day.  The  turns  for  this  duty  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
chronicle  thus  :  '  on  the  day  the  golden  ornaments  are  begun  to 
be  used  the  body-giiard  consists  of  the  thirty  thousand  ;  of  EUaya 
Vakkayil  Vellodi  (and  hi -^  men)  the  second  day,  of  Netiyiruppu,* 
Mtittarati  Tirumulpad  (and his  men  the  third  day  of  Ittaturnad,t 
Nambiyatiri  Tirumulpad  (and  his  men)  the  fourth  day,  of 
Ernad  Muuainkur,J  Nambiyatiri  Tirumulpad  (and  his  men)  the 
fifth  daj^,  of  Ernad,§  Elankur  Nambiyattiri  Tirumalpad  (and 
his  men)  the  sixth  day,  and  of  the  ten  thousand,  |j  tne  Calicut 
Talachanna  Nayar  and  Ernad  Menon  the  seventh  day.' 

"  i'he  chronicle  is  silent  as  to  the  turns  for  this  duty  on  the 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  days.  On  the  eleventh  day,  before  the 
assembly  broke  up  and  after  the  final  assault  of  the  Chdvers  had 
^>een  delivered,  the  Ernad  Elankur  Nambiyatiri  Tirumalpad  (the 
Zamorin  next  in  succession)  and  the  Tirumanisseri  Nambutiri 
were  conveyed  in  palanquins  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  narrow 
palisaded  lane,  and  thence  they  advanced  on  foot,  prostrating 
themselves  four  times  towards  the  Zamorin,  once  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lane,  twice  in  the  middle,  and  once  at  the  foot  of  the 
terraces.  And  after  due  permission  was  oV)tained  they  took  their 
places  on  the  Zamorin's  right  hand. 

"  After  this,  so  the  chronicle  runs,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
men  who  have  formed  the  body-guard  to  march  up  with  music 
and  pomp  to  make  obeisance.  On  this  occasion,  however,  a  large 
portion  of  the  body-guard  seeoiS  to  have  been  displeased,  for 
they  left  without  fulfilling  this  duty,  and  this  story  corroborates 

*  The  fifth  Prince  of  the  Zamorin's  family. 

f  The  fourth  Prince  of  the  Zamorin's  family. 

X  The  third  Prince  of  the  Zamorin's  family. 

§  The  second  Prince  and  heir  apparent  of  the  Zamorin's  family. 

II  The  ten  thousand  of  Polanad,  the  district  round  about  Calicut, 
formed  the  Zamorin's  own  immediate  body-guard — Conf.  the  account 
contained  in  the  Keralopatfi  of  how  these  men  were  originally  selected — - 
Chapter  III,  section  (c). 


in  a  marked  way  the  facts  already  set  forth  (pafjfe  132)  regarding 
the  independence  and  important  political  influence  poBsessed  by 
the  Nayars^s  a  body. 

*'The  Erndd  Menon  and  the  Calicut  Talachanna  Ndyar  with 
their  followers  were  the  onl\  chiefs  who  made  obeisance  in  due 
form  to  the  Zamorin  on  this  occasion,  and  possibly  by  the  time 
of  the  next  festival  (1695  A.D.),  of  which  Hamilton  wrote,  the 
dissatisfaction  might  have  increased  among  his  followers  and 
the  Zamorin's  life  even  may  have  been  endangered,  as  Hamilton 
alleges,  probably  through  lack  of  men  to  guard  Liiii.  Tradition 
asserts  that  the  Chdver  who  managed  on  one  occasion  to  get 
through  the  guards  and  up  to  the  Zamorin's  seat  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Chandrattil  Panikkar. 

"  The  chronicle  winds  up  with  a  list  of  the  Chdvtrs  slain  on 
this  occasion,  viz. : — 

When  the  Zamorin  was  taking  his  stand  on 
the  terrace  apparently  at  the  commence- 
ment of  festivities  . .  . .  . .  . .       fi 

On  the  day  the  elephant  was  adorned  as 
already  stated  .  .  . .  . .  ..18 

**  The  next  day  of  Chandrattil  Panikkar  and 
followers,  the  number  who  came  and  died.     1 1 

'*  Of  Kirkbt  Panikkar  and  followers  the 
number  that  came  and  died  the  third  day.     12 

The  number  that  came  to  Vakkayur  and 
died  in  the  fourth  day        .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

"  The  number  of  Chdvers  that  were  arrested 
at  the  place  where  Kalattal  Itti  Karuna- 
kara  Menon  w^s,  and  brought  tied  to 
Vakka\  iir  and  put  to  death         . .  .  .        1 

^'  The  number  of  Chdvers  arrested  on  the  day 
of  the  sacritice,  when  all  the  men  together 
made  the  obeisance  below  Vakkayur  at 
the  time  when  the  Zamorin  was  taking 
his  stand,  and  left  tied  to  the  bars,  and 
wl>o  were  afterwards  brought  to  Vakkayur 
and  after  the  ceremony  was  over  and  the 
Zamorin  had  returned  to  the  palace  were 
put  to  the  sword     . .  . ,  . .  .  .        4 

Total     ..      56 

"The  chronicle  does  not  mention  the  fact,  but  a  current 
tradition  states  that  the  corpses  of  the  slain  were  customarily 
kicked  by  elephants  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  fine  well,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  and  into  which  they  were  tumbled 
promiscuously.  The  well  itself  is  nearly  filled  up  with  debris 
of  sorts  and  a  search  made  at  the  spot  would  probably  elicit 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition. 
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-  '^  The  martial  spirit  of  the  N%ars  in  former  days  was  kept 
alive  hy  such  desperate  enterprises  as  the  above,  but  in  every- 
day-life the  Nayar  used  to  be  prepared  and  ready  to  take 
vengeance  on  any  who  affronted  liim,  for  lie  invariably  carried 
weapons,  and  when  a  man  was  slain  it  was  incumbent  on  his 
family  to  compass  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  slayer's  family. 
This  custom  was  called  kudqipaka  (literally  Jiouse  feud),  or  in  an 
abbreviated  ioTm  hiduj^jja .  One  curious  fact  connected  with  this 
custom  was  that  the  chieftain  of  the  district  intervened  when  a 
man  was  slain,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  by  him  taken 
to  his  enemy's  house,  and  the  corpse  and  the  house  were  burnt 
together.  It  is  understood  that  an  out-house  was  usually 
selected  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was  common  phrase  to  say — 
*'the  slain  rests  in  the  javd  of  the  slayer.'' 
'•  xA.gain  when  mortal  offence  was  given  by  one  man  to 
another,  a  solemn  contract  used  to  be  entered  into  before  the 
chieftain  of  the  locality  to  fight  a  duel,  the  chieftain  himself  being 
the  umpire.  Large  sums  (up  to  a  thousand  fanams  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees)  used  to  be  deposited  as  the  battle- 
wager,  and  these  sums  formed  one  source  {aiil-am)  of  the  chief- 
t\iQ's  revenue,  and  the  right  to  levy  them  was  sometimes 
transferred  along  with  other  privileges  appertaining  to  the 
tenure  of  the  soil.  A  preparation  and  training  (it  is  said)  for 
twelve  years  preceded  the  battle  in  order  to  qualify  the  com- 
batants in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  The  men  who  fought  were 
not  necessarily  the  principals  in  the  quarrel — they  were  gener- 
ally their  champions.  It  was  essential  that  one  should  fall,  and 
so  both  men  settled  all  their  worldly  affair  before  the  day  of 
combat." 

The  origin  of  the  duo-decimal  period  is  obscure,  but  to 
this  day  it  obtains  in  Malabar  (and  in  Malabar  only)  in 
relation  to  all  agricultural  affairs.  The  land,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  rest  of  the  Presidency  (as  a  rule),  is  the 
absolute  property  of  the  landholders — the  whole  of  Malabar 
is  :  the  landholders  let  out  their  land  under  certain  condi- 
tions for  periods  of  twelve  years.  This  is  the  ordinary 
period  of  tenure ;  now-a-days,  much  of  the  land  is  leased 
informally  on  a  yearly  tenure.  Tenants  must  renew  their 
right  to  possession  of  their  land  every  twelve  years.  The 
subject  of  land  tenure  in  Malabar  is  avery  extensive  one,  and 
we  will  not  discuss  it,  resting  satisfied  with  having  noted  the 
observance  of  the  twelve  yearly  cycle  in  connection  with  it. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  cycle  of  Jupiter.* 

*  Friar  Jordanns,  Bishop  of  Quilon  in  the  14th  century,  said  that 
people  make  a  vo\v,  and  to  fulfil  it  cut  off  their  own  head  before  an  idol. 

"  Barbosa  says  that  the  king  of  Qailaene  or  Coliacaud  (Calicut) 

after  reigning  12  years,  always  sacriSoed  himself  to  an  idol  in  this  -way." — 
"  Madras  Manual  of  AdnainistratioH,"  vol.  iii,  page  643,  - 

PP 
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The  montb.  Karkkatakam,  wlien  the  Malayalis  say  "  the 
body  is  cool,"  is  the  time  when,  according  to  custom,  the 
Nayar  youths  practise  physical  exercises.  At  PayOli  in 
North  Malabar,  when  I  was  there  in  August  1895,  the  local 
instructor  of  athletics  was  a  Paravan,  a  mason  by  caste. 
As  he  had  the  adjunct  '  Kurup  '  to  his  name  it  took  some- 
time to  discover  the  fact.  Teachers  of  his  ilk  are  invari- 
ably of  the  Paravan  caste,  and  when  they  are  believed  to  be 
properly  accomplished  they  are  given  the  honorific  '  Kurup.' 
So  carefully  are  things  regulated  that  no  other  person  was 
permitted  to  teach  athletics  within  the  amshom  (a  local 
area,  a  small  county) :  and  his  women  folk  had  privileges, 
they  only  being  the  mid  wives  who  could  attend  on  the 
N^yar  women  of  the  amshom.  His  fee  for  a  course  of 
exercises  for  the  month  was  ten  rupees.  He  and';  some  cf 
liis  pupils  gave  an  exhibition  of  their  quality. 

Besides  bodily  contortions  and  somer- 

fi  saults   (practised  in  a  long  low-roofed  shed 

having  a    sandy  floor)   there  is  play  with 

the  following  instruments  : — "  Watta  "  (as 

in  the  illustration)    "  cheruvadi/^  a    short 

ji  11  stick,  and  a  stick  like  a  quarter  staff  called 

, , '^--— ^^N^         a    sariravadi — "  stick  the   length  of   one's 

T    1  body."      The  watta  is  held   in    the    right 

I     I  hand  as  a  dagger ;  lit   is   used  to   stab  or 

\     \  strike  and,  in  some  ingenious  way  turn  over 

Y  \  an  opponent.     The  total  length  of  the  watta 

\  \  is  two  feet,  and  of  the  cheruvadi  about  three 

\\  feet.     The  latter  is  squared  at  the  ends  and 

\\       is  but  a  short  staff. 

>\  It  is  held  in  the  right  hand  a  few  inches 

^Cifrom  the  end,  and  is  used  for  striking  and 
guarding  only.  The  sariravadi  is  held  at 
or  near  one  end  by  one  or  by  both  hands ;  the  distance 
between  the  hands  is  altered  constantly,  and  so  is  the  end 
of  the  stick,  which  is  grasped  now  by  one  now  by  another 
end  by  either  hand  as  occasion  may  require;  sometimes 
it  is  grasped  in  the  middle.  The  performance  with  these 
simple  things  was  astonishing.  1  should  say  the  watta 
and  the  cheruvadi  represented  swords,  or  rather  that 
they  were  used  for  initiation  or  practice  in  swordmanship 
when  the  Nayars  were  the  military  element  in  Malabar. 
The  opponents  who  faced  each  other  with  the  sariravadi  or 
quarter  staff,  stood  30  feet  apart,  and,  as  if  under  the  same 
stimulus,  each  kicked  one  leg  high  in  the  air,  a  la  cancan, 
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gave  several  lively  bounds  iii  tlie  air,  lield  tlieir  staff  hori- 
zontally in  front  with  outstretched  arms,  came  down 
slowly  on  the  haunches,  placed  the  staff  on  the  ground,  bent 
over  and  touched  it  with  the  forehead.  AVith  a  sudden  bound 
they  were  again  on  their  feet,  and  after  some  preliminary 
pirouetting  w^ent  fcr  each  other  tooth  and  nail. 

The  sword  play  which  one  sees  during  festive  cere- 
monies, a  marriage  or  the  like,  done  by 
the  hereditary  retainers  who  hght  imagi- 
nary foes  and  destroy  aud  vanquish 
opponents  with  much  contortion  of  bod}^ 
always  indulge  in  much  of  this  preliminary 
overture  to  their  performance.  There  is 
always,  by  way  of  preliminary,  a  high 
kick  in  the  air_,  followed  by  squatting  on 
the  haunches,  bounding  high,  turning, 
twisting,  pirouetting,  and  all  the  time 
swinging  the  sword  unceasingly  above, 
beloWj  behind  the  back,  under  the  arm  or 
legs — in  ever  so  many  impossible  ways. 

Nayar  swords  and  shields  are  figured 
in  the  illustration.  The  shields  are  made 
of  wood  covered  with  leather,  usually 
coloured  bright  red.  Within  the  boss 
are  some  hard  seeds,  or  metal  balls 
loose  in  a  small  space,  so  that  there  is  a 
jingling  sound  like  that  of  the  small 
bells  on  the  ankles  of  the  dancer,  when 
the  shield  is  oscillated  or  shaken  in  the 
ban  1.  The  swords  are  those  which  were 
used  ordinarily  for  fighting.  Ihere  are 
also  swords  of  many  patterns  for  proces- 
sional and  other  purposes,  more  or  less 
ornamented  about  the  handle  and  half 
way  up  the  blade  ;  but  the  one  which  is 
figured  will  suffice  to  show  what  the 
iSayar  fighting  sword  was  like.  The 
smaller  shields  are  now  used  in  play. 


\\ 


THE  ONAM  FESTIVAL. 

A 

The  popular  festival  of  Malabar  is  the  Gnatn,  occurring  in 
the  last  days  of  August  or  early  in  September.  It  is  the  great 
occasion  for  general  rejoicing,  when  every  one  gives  and 
receives  presents;  when  the  children  are  to  be  seen  roaming 
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everywliere  gatliering  flowers,  to  make  the  flower  carpets 
^Lich  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  happy  season.  For  tlie 
Onam  is  not  merely  a  one-day  festival.  It  lasts  tliree  days  at 
leastj  and  the  ten  dtiy^  preceding  it  are  occupied  in  prepara- 
tions and  in  games — Onam  games.  A  writer,  (a  Malayali 
evidently);  in  t^he  "  Calcutta  Review  "  for  January  1899,  thus 
describes  the  Onain  season  : — 

u  -Jiiere  are  a  great  many  of  these  Onam  ballads;  but  most  of 
them  are  of  a  piece  with  the  specimen  given.  It  is  a  delight  to 
hear  them  chanted  in  the  early  morning  hours  by  bands  of  light- 
hearted  cbildren  with  clear  bell-like  voices  ; — 

Chembil  house  maiden,  little  maiden, 

What  did  lie  give  you  who  yesterday  came  ? 
A  new  dress  he  gave  me,  a  small  dress  he  gave  me, 

A  lounge  likewise  on  which  to  recline, 
A  tank  to  disport  in,  a  well  to  draw  water  from,  a  compound 

To  gambol  in,  a  big  field  to  sing  in. 
Freshen  up  flowers,  oh  freshen  for  me. 
On  the   south  and  the   north   shore,   in  the   compound    of 

Kannan,  there   grew  up  and  flourished   a  thumba  flower 

plant. 
Out  of  this  plant  were  fifty  boats  gotten  ;  at  the  head  of  each 

boat  a  banyan  tree  grew. 
Prom  the  banyan  there  grew  a  tiny  little  babe,  and  a  drum 

and  a  stick  for  the  baby  to  play  with. 
The  drum  and  the  drum-stick,  the  household  domestic,  all 

together  they  flew  away  and  they  vanished. 
Freshen  up,  flowers,  oh  freshen  for  me. 
A  measure  and  a  half  measure,   and  elephant's  chains  aud 

earrings,  who  goes  under  the  flower  tree  beneath  which  the 

elephaut  passes  ? 
It  is  no  one  at  all,  it  is  no  one  at  all  ;  it  is  the  Kuttikat 

baby*  god  ;  when  we  went  forth   to  pluck  of  ripe  fruit,  a 

mischievous  urchin  sprang  up  and  bit  us. 
With   bitten    foot  when   we    went    to  the    Brahmin's,    the 

Brahmin  lady,  we  found,  had  been  injured. 
With  bitten  foot  then  we  went  to  the  house  of  Edathil,  whose 

lady  with  fever  lay  stricken. 
Freshen  up,  flowers,  oh  freshen  for  me. 

At  noon  of  Attam  day  a  bamboo  fresh  sprouted,   and  there- 
with we  made  us  a  good  fish  trap. 
And  when  to   the   tank   a    fishing  we  went,   we  baited  a 

minnow. 
By  its  tail  did  we  hold  it,  on  the  hund  did  we  dash  it,  and  of 

cocoanuts,  with  milk  full,  eighteen  we  ground. 
With   elephant   j)epper   we    dressed   it;  with  asafoetida  we 

filled  it,  right  up  to  the  elephant's  head. 
Freshen  up,  flowers,  oh  freshen  for  me. 
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Having'  set  out  at  dawn  to  gather  blossoms,  the  little  children 
return  with  theii  beautiful  sj)oiLs  by  9  or  .10  a.m.  ;  and  then 
the  daily  decorations  begin.  The  chief  decoration  consists  of 
a  carpet  made  out  of  the  gathered  blossoms,  the  smaller  ones 
being  used  in  their  entirety,  while  the  large  flowers  and  one. or 
two  varieties  of  foliage  of  differing  tints  are  pinched  up  into 
little  pieces  to  serve  the  decorator's  purpose.  This  flower  carpet 
is  invariably  made  in  the  centre  of  the  clean  strip  of  yard  in 
front  of  the  neat  house.  Often  it  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art 
accomplished  with  a  dehcate  touch  and  a  highly  artistic  sense  of 
tone  and  blending.  Among  the  flowers  that  contribute  to  the 
exquisite  design  may  be  named  the  common  red,  as  well  as  the 
rarer  variegated,  lantana,  the  large  red  shoe  flower  (Hiliscvs 
rosfl^  5W2^«s/-s)  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  cultivated  vegete- 
tion  in  a  Malayali's  homestead,  the  yellow  marigold,  the  yellow 
aster,  the  scarlet  button  flo"\\er,  the  sacred  tuhi  {Ocimiim 
sanctum)^  the  wee,  modest  tlnimlcr  (a  vermifugal  member  of 
the  Nepet?e  tribe),  the  common  tagara  (yellow  wild  Cassia),  the 
beautiful  bluebell,  and^another  common  s]3ecies  of  Cassia  which 
the  natives  call  the  "  Onam  flower."  In  addition,  various  little 
violet  and  purple  wildlings  that  adorn  the  margins  of  rice  fields, 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  lily  and  allied  orders  of  tropical 
plants  are  requisitioned  by  the  weavers  of  these  remarkably 
handsome,  but,  alas,  quickly  perishable,  carpets.  The  carpet 
completed,  a  miniature  pandal,  hung  with  little  festoons,  is 
erected  over  it,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  neighbours  look  in, 
to  admire  and  criticise  the  beautiful  handiwork.  This  object 
is  peculiar  to  the  naturally  well  favoured  province  of  Keralam  ; 
and  it  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  people  who  possess  the 
refined  taste  to  produce  such  a  pretty  work  of  art  must  have 
long  enjoyed  a  very  high  order  of  civilisation." 

It  has  been  noticed  already  under  descriptiou  of  Nambii- 
tiri  Brahmans  (Bulletin,  Yol.  Ill,  No.  1)^  that  the  cloths 
p(iven  as  "  onam  presents  ''  are  yellow,  or  some  part  of  them 
is  yellow.  There  must  be  at  least  a  yellow  stripe  or  a  small 
patch  of  yellow  in  a  corner,  "which  suggests  a  relic  of  sun- 
worship  in  a  form  more  pronounced  than  that  which  obtains 
at  present.  It  is  a  harvest  festival,  about  the  time  when 
the  first  crop  of  paddy  is  harvested.  As  a  rule  the  Onam 
season  is  one  of  bright  sunshine  following  the  almost 
continuous  rain  of  June.  July  and  August. 

I  once  witnessed  a  very  interesting  game  called  eitu 
(eiththu),  played  by  the  Nayars  in  the  southern  p<^rtion 
of  Kurumbranad  during  the  ten  days  preceding  Onam. 
Curiously,  the  locality  and  the  period  are,  so  to  speak, 
fixed.  There  is  a  semi-circular  stop-butt,  about  two  feet  in 
the  highest  part,  the  centre,  and  sloping  to  the  ground  at 
each   side.     The  players  stand   25  to  30  yards  before  the 
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concave  side  of  it,  one  side   of  tlie  players  to  the  right,  the 

other  to  the  left.     There  is  no  restriction  of  numbers  as  to 

"  sides/ ^    Each  player  is  armed  with  a  little  bow  made  of 

bamboo  about  18  inches  in  length,   and   arrows   or  what 

answer  for  arrows,  these  being  no  more  than  pieces  of  the 

midrib    of   the   cocoanut  palm  leaf,  roughly    broken    oft", 

leaving  a  little  bit  of  the  leaf  at  one  end  to  take  the  place 

of  the   feather.     In  the  centre    of  the   stop-butt,  on   the 

ground,  is  placed  the  target,  a  piece  of  the  heart  of  the 

plantain    tree,    about     3     inches     in 

diameter,  pointed  at  the  top/ in  which  is 

stuck  a  small  stick  convenient  for  lifting 

the  ^'cheppu''^    as  the  mark  which   is 

the  immediate  objective  of  the  players 

is  called.     They  shoot  indiscriminately 

at  the  mark,  and  he  who  hits  it  (the 

little  arrows  shoot  straight  and  stick  in 

readily)  carries  off  all  the  arrows  lying 

on  the  ground.     Each  "  side  ^'  strives 

to  secure  all  the  arrows  and  to  deprive 

the  other    side  of  theirs.      A  sort  of 

"beggar    my    neighbour.'^     He    who 

hits  the  mark  last  takes  all  the  arrows  ; 

that  is,  he  who   hits  it,  and  runs  and 

touches  the  mark  before  any  one  else 

hits    it.     As    I    stood    watching,    it 

happened  several  times  that  as  many  as  four  arrows  hit 

the  mark,  while  the  youth  who  had  hit  it  first  was  running 

the  25  yards  to  touch   the    *^  cheppu.  ■"     Before  he   could 

touch  it,  as   many   as   four   other  arrows    had    struck  it  ; 

and,  of  course,  he  who  hit  it  last  and  touched  the  mark 

secured  all  the  arrows  for  his  side.     The  game  is   accom- 

jDanied  by  much   shouting,    gesticulation,    and    laughter. 

Those   returning  after  securing  a  large  number  of  arrows 

turned   somersaults,    and   in    saltatory    motions   expressed 

their  joy. 

In  the  sou^li-east  of  Malabar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palghat,  the  Onam  games  are  of  a  rougher  character,  the 
tenants  of  certain  jenmis  (landlords)  turning  out  each  under 
their  own  leader,  and  engaging  in  sham  fights  in  which 
there  is  much  rough  play.  Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  a  kind 
of  boxing  which  would  seem  to  be  a  relic  of  the  days  of 
the  Roman  pugiles  using  the  cestus  in  combat.  The 
position  taken  up  by  the  combatants  is  much  the  same  as 
that    of    the   pugiles.     The    Romans    were   familiar    witli 
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Malabar  from  about  30  B.C.  to  the  decline  of  their  power. 
We  may  safely  a^suRie  that  the  ''3,000  lbs.  of  pepper  ^^ 
which  Alarie  demanded  as  part  of  the  ransom  of  Rome 
when  he  besieged  the  city  in  the  lifth  century,  came  from 
Malabar.* 

Before  ending  this  very  incomplete  account  of  customs 
of  the  Ndyars,  mention  must  be  made  of  two  more  of  these, 
both  odd.  Ever  since  ChSraman  Perumal  departed  from  the 
West  Coast  of  India  in  A.D.  825,  setting  sail  for  Arabia 
and  Mecca,  having  divided  up  his  kingdom,  His  Highness 
the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  when  ascending  his  throne 
says  :  "  I  ascend  the  musnnd,  and  will  rule  until  my  uncle 
returns.^'  The  "  uncle ''  is  Charaman  Perumal,  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  west  coast,  who.,  having  embraced  the 
Muhammadan  religion  which  was  brought  to  his  shores  by 
Arab  traders,  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  wild  idea — so  goes 
the  legend — of  receiving  instruction  from  the  Prophet  him- 
self !  He  never  returned.  To  one  princeling  was  given 
the  territory  now  known  as  Travancore,  and  his  surviving 
successor  (through  the  female  line  of  course)  is  the  present 
Maharajah  of  Travancore.  To  another  he  gave  Cochin,  the 
ruler  of  which  State  also  inherits  through  the  female  line. 
To  the  ancestor  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  the  Perumal  gave 
no  territory,  as  to  the  others,  but  he  gave  him  his  sword 
(it  is  still  in  existence)  with  the  advice  '•  to  die  and  kill 
and  annex.  '^  That  he  annexed  is  quite  clear,  as  he  was 
the^sovereign  not  only  of  Calicut  hut  of  the  countiy  round 
about  when  modern  Europeans  first  visited  the  west  coast 
of  India.  Like  the  Maharajah  of  Travanaore,  the  Zamorin 
repeats  the  formula  that  he  rules  until  his  uncle  returns,  but 
•  in  his  case  it  forms  part  of  an  elaborate  and  costly  ceremony. 
The  fort,  which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Zamorin, 
was  in  Calicut,!  and  it  has  always  been  necessary  for  the 
new  Zamorin  to  come  to  this  fort  in  Calicut  in  a  very 
formal  manner.  The  residences,  the  kSvilagams  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  family,  lie  far  to  the  eastward. 
The  heir  to  the  Zaraorinship  must  make  his  formal  entry 
into  Calicut,  for  until  he  does  so  he  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  Zamorin.  There  is  much  obscurity  as  to  details  of  the 
ceremonial,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to. note  these  satis- 
factorily, so  will  state  merely  so  much  as  is  undoubtedly 


*  See  Madras  Government   Museum   Catalogue  No.  2,  Eoman   Coins^ 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Thurston,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum, 
t  There  ia  now  no  sign  of  it,  though  the  site  is  known. 
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correct.  The  new  Zamorin  comes  to  tlie  bank  of  the  Kallai 
river  adjoining-  Calicut.  There  he  is  asked  some  questions, 
and  he  crosses  this  river  in  a  hoat — not  over  the  bridge. 
Arrived  on  the  Calicut  side  he  mast  partake  of  some  betel- 
leaf  from  a  Mappila  man  dressed,  as  a  (Mappila)  woman,  or, 
as  some  saj,  from  a  Mappila  woman  *  and  he  says  that  he 
assumes  the  title  of  Zamorin  and  rules  nntil  his  uncle 
returns.  The  betel-leaf,  received  from  a  (Muhammadan) 
Mappila,  which  he  chews,  defiles  him.  He  has  lost  his  status 
in  the  caste,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  henceforth  celibate. 
It  would  seem  that  this  old  world  ceremony  is  likelj  to  follow 
the  track  along  which  so  much  of  what  is  interesting  in 
India  is  disappearing.  The  late  Zamorin  never  went 
through  it,  and  he  was  tlieref ore  never,  properly  speaking, 
the .  Zamorin.  He  held  the  title  perfunctorily,  and  he  was 
the  karnavan  of  the  immense  property  of  the  family  ;  but 
he  could  not  go '^  in  procession^' as  Zamorin. f  There  are 
three  unpleasant  concomitants  to  the  ceremony.  It  costs 
much  money.  It  involves  degradation  in  caste.  It  compels 
chastity. 

The  other  odd  custom  is  not  one  affecting  merely  an 
individual  and  a  few  with  him,  but  it  is  a  sexaal  one,  and 
therefore  one  belonging  to  the  community  at  large — in 
South  Malabar,  at  any  rate.  The  system  of  inheritance 
through  females  as  it  obtains  amongst  the  N^yars,  relieves 
the  woman  from  that  undignified  position  which  she  occupies 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the  personal  chattel  of 
her  husband.  It  gives  her  a  relative  superiority,  and  she 
carries  this  elsewhere.  Coitus  hand  ita  fit  ut  supina  mulier 
viro  morem  gerat,  immo  etiam  supino  viro  insidens  ilia,  facie 
in  eum  con  versa  genibusgue  hie  atqus  illic  dispositis 
negotium  illud  perficere  solet.     Hanc  veneris  figuram  feminis 

*  Those  who  say  that  a  woman  ^ives  the  betel-leaf  say,  very  reasonably, 
that  a  Mappila  man  would  never  for  any  consideration  or  purpose  wear  a 
woman's  garb.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  person  is  and  must  be 
a  man,  and  that  he  dresses  for  this  occasion  only,  as  a  woman. 

t  The  Zamorin  was  in  Calicut  but  once  since  he  became  Zamorin 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Madras  in 
1896,  and  then  infringed  custom  by  coming  to  Calicut  without  previously 
uuders^oing  the  ceremony.  Owing  to  a  death  in  the  family  he  was  under 
pollution  and  therefore  unable  to  undertake  the  ceremony  at  that  time,  so 
he  came  by  train.  These  old-fashioned  customs,  written  or  unwritten, 
take  no  count  of  trains.  For  example,  the  modern  pilgrims  from  Northern 
India  find  the  train  very  convenient  when  they  wish  to  visit  Rameshvaram. 
The  penance  of  a  life  is  reduced  to  a  few  days  in  a  train.  What  would  the 
old  sages  say  !  So  the  Zamorin  came  by  train.  But  he  could  not  go  "in 
procession  "  along  the  road  as  Zamorin,  and  was  obliged  to  make  his  visit 
as  ail  ordinary  grandee.' 
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ineiindioreiu^  atque  idcirco  ab  iis  viadicatam  esse  perliibenfe 
periti.  The  well-known /(a^:)e  by  wbicli  lago  Loped  to  arouse 
Brabantio  into  activity  would  be  altogether  inapplicable 
here. 

Two  more  excerpts  from  Mr.  Gopal  Pauniker's  little 
book  will  be  made,  with  his  permission,  descriptive  of  the 
other  two  most  important  national  or  popular  festivals  of 
Malabar. 

''  THE  YISHU  FESTIVAL. 

'■'  Vis/tu,  like  the  Onam  and  the  TJdruvathira  Festivals^  is  a 
remarJiO:bIe  event  amongst  us.  Its  duration  is  limited  to  07ie 
da//.  The  1st  of  Metam  {soms  daij  in  April)  is  the  unchange- 
able day  on  which  it  falls.  It  is  practimllij  the  Astronomical 
New  Year's  l)ay.^  This  was  one  of  the  periods  when  in  olden 
days  the  subjects  of  ruling  princes  or  authorities  in  Malabar 
under  xchom  their  lots  were  cast,  were  expected  to  bring  their 
New  Yearns  offeri)igs  to  such  princes.  Failure  to  comply  with 
the  said  customary  and  time-consecrated  demands  was  visited 
with  royal  displeasure  resulting  in  manifold  varieties  of  oppression. 
The  British  Government  finding  this  was  a  great  burden 
pressing  rather  hearily  iipon  the  people,  obtairied  as  far  bach  as 
1790.  a  binding  promise  from  those  Native  Princes  that  such 
exactions  of  presents  from  the  people  should  be  discontinued 
thereafter.  Consequently  it  is  noio  shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient 
sanctity  and  splendour.  But  suggestive  survivals  of  the  same  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  presents  [explained  further  on)  which 
tenayits  and  dependants  bring  io  leading  families  on  the  day 
'previous  to  the  Vishu. 

^^  Being  thus  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  native  super- 
stitio7i  surrounds  it  u'ith  a  peculiar  solemn  importance.  It  is 
believed  that  a  man^s  whole  prosperity  in  life  depends  upon 
the  natm^e,  auspjicious  or  otherwise,  of  the  first  things  that 
he  happens  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  on  this  particular  morning. 
According  to  Nai)-  and  even  general  Hindu  Mythology  there 
are  certaiyi  objects  whicJt,  ■  possess  a7i  inherent  inauspicious 
character.  For  instance  ashes,  firewood,  oil  and  a  lot  of 
similar  objects  are  inauspicious  ones  ichich  will  render  him 
who  chances  to  notice  them  first  fare  badly  in  life  for  the 
ichole  year,  and  their  obnoxious  effects  w'ill  be  removed  otily  on 
his  seeing  holy  things,  such  as,  reigning  pri)ices,  oxen,  cows,  gold 
and  such  like  ones  on  the  morning  of  the  next  New  Year. 
Whereas  wJiolesome  and  favourable  consequences  can  be  produced 

*  See  Madras  Muaeum  Biilletiu,  Vol.  Ill,  N^o.  1,  pp.  57  and  5S. 

QQ 
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hy  the  sight  of  auspicious  objects  like  those  just  enumerated. 
The  effects  of  the  sight  of  these  various  materials  are  said 
to  apply  even  to  the  attainment  of  objects  by  a  man  starting 
on  a  special  errand  who  happens  for  the  first  time  to  look  at 
them  after  starting.  However,  mth  this  view,  almost  every 
family  religiously  takes  care  to  prepare  the  most  sight-tcorthy 
objects  on  the  Nexo  Year  morning.  Therefore^  on  the  previous 
night  they  prepare  ivhat  is  known,  in  native  phraseology,  as  a  kani. 
A  small  circular  bell-metal  vessel  is  taken  and  some  holy  objects 
are  systematically  arranged  inside  it.  A  Grandha  or  old  book 
made  of  palmyra  leaves,  a  gold  ornament,  a  new-washed  clothe, 
some  "  unprofitably  gay  "  ftotcers  of  the  Konna  tree^  a  measure 
of  rice,  a  so-called  looking-glass  made  of  bell-metal,  and  a  few 
otJier  things,  are  all  tastefully  mTcinged  in  the  vessel  and  placed 
in  a  prominent .  room  inside  the  house.  On  either  side  of  this 
vessel  two  brass  or  hell-metal  lamps  filled  %cith  cocoamit  oil 
"  clear  as  diamond  sparks  "  are  kcjjt  intensely  burning  and  a 
small  plank  of  icood  or  some  other  seat  is  placed  in  front  of  it. 
At  about  5  0^ clock  in  the  morning  of  the  d/iy  some  one  who  has 
got  up  first  tcakes  up  the  inmates,  both  male  and  female,  of  the 
house  and  takes  them  blindfolded  so  that  they  may  not  gaze  at 
anything  else,  to  the  seat  near  the  Kani.  The  members  are  seated 
one  after  another  in  the  seat  and  are  then  and  not  till  then 
asked  to  open  their  eyes  and  carefully  look  at  this  Kani.  Then 
each  is  made  to  look  at  some  venerable  member  of  the  house  or 
sometimes  a  stranger  even.  This  over,  the  little  play ful  urchins 
of  the  house  begin  to  fire  small  crackers  n-hich  they  have  bought 
and  stored  for  the  occasion.  The  Kani  is  then  taken  round  the 
place  from  house  to  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  families, 
which  cannot  afford  to  prepare  such  a  costly  adornment.  With 
the  close  of  thel carelessly  confused  noise  of  the  crackers  the 
morning  breaks  and  preparations  are  begun  for  the  morning 
meal,  c^  This  meal  is  in  some  parts  confined  to  rice-kanji  with  a 
grand  appendage  of  other  eatable  substances  and  in  others  to 
oi^dinary  rice  and  its  accomjjaniments,  but  in  either  case  on  grand 
scales. 

"  Immediately  the  day  dawns  the  heads  of  the  families  give  to 
almost  all  the  junior  members  and  servants  of  the  household 
and  to  wives  and  children,  money-presents  varying  from  4  as.  to 
a  rupee  or  two.  Children  preserve  these  presents  to  serve  as 
their  pocket  money.  In  the  more  numerically  large  families 
similar  presents  are  also  made  by  the  heads  of  particular  branches 
of  the  same  family  to  their  juniors,  children,  wives  and  servants. 
These  presents  are  intended  to  be  the  forerunners  of  incomes  to 
them  more  splendid  all  the  year  round. 
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"  But  one  other  item  coyinectcd  with  the  festit'cd  deserves 
mention.  On  the  evening  of  the  previous  dmj^  about  Jour  or 
five  o^cloch  most  ivell-to-do  families  distiibute  paddy  or  rice, 
as  the  case  may  be^  in  varying  quantities  with  some  other 
accessories  to  the  family-worhnen^  whether  they  live  on  the 
family-estates  or  not.  In  return  for  this,  these  labourers  bring 
with  thein  for  presentation  the  fruits  of  their  own  labours  such 
as  vegetables  of  divers  sorts,  cocoanut  oil,  jaggery,  plantains, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers^  brinjals,  Sfc.,  in  icays  such  as  their 
respective  circumstances  might  permit. 

"  With  the  close  of  the  noon-meal  the  festivcd  practically 
concludes,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  for  the  next  day  or  for  the 
same  evening,  for  that  matter.  In  some  families  after  the 
noon-meals  are  over,  dancing  and  games  of  various  kinds  are 
carried  on,  which  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the  pleasantries 
incidental  to  the  festival.  As  on  other  prominent  occasions, 
card-playing  and  other  games  are  also  resorted  to.^' 

"THE   THIRUV^ATHIEA   FESTIVAL. 

"  Thiruvathira  is  one  of  the  three  great  national  occasions 
of  Malabar.  It  generally  comes  off  in  the  Malayalam  month  of 
Bhanu  {December  or  January)  on  the  day  called  the  Thiruva- 
thira day.  It  is  essentially  a  festival  in  which  females  are 
almost  exclusively  concerned  and  lasts  for  but  a  single  day. 
The  popular  conception  of  it  is  that  it  is  in  comjnemoration  of  the 
death  of  Kamadevan,  the  Cupid  of  our  national  mythology.  As 
recorded  in  the  old  Fur  anas,  Kamadevan  was  destroyed  in  the 
burning  fire  of  the  third  eye  of  Siva,  one  of  the  chief  members  of 
our  Divine  Trinity.  Hence  he  is  now  supposed  as  having  only  an 
ideal  or  rather  spiritual  existence,  and  thus  he  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  lotcer  passions  of  human  nature.  The  memory 
of  this  unhapp)y  tragedy  is  still  kept  alive  amongst  us,  particularly 
the  female  section,  by  means  of  the  annual  celebration  of  this 
importcmt  festival.  About  a  week  before  the  day,  tlie  festival 
practically  opens.  At  about  4  in  the  morning  evenj  young 
female  member  of  Nair  families  ivith  pretensions  to  decency,  gets 
out  of  lier  bed  and  takes  her  bath  in  a  tanJ:.  Usually,  a  fairly 
large  number  of  these  young  ladies  collect  themselves  in  the  tank 
for  the  purpose.  Then  all  or  almost  all  of  these  plunge  in  the 
water  and  begin  to  take  part  m  the  singing  that  is  presently  to 
follow.  One  of  these  then  leads  off  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
rhythmic  song  chiefly  pertaining  to  Qupid.  This  singing  is 
simultaneously  accompanied  by  a  curious  sound  produced  with  her 
hand  on  the  water.  The  palm  of  the  left  hand  is  closed  and 
kept  immediately  underneath  the  surface  of  the  water.     Then 
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the  palm  of  the  other  is  forcibly  brought  down  in  a  slanting 
direction  and  st7"uck  against  its  surface.  So  that  the  ivater  is 
completely  ruffled  and  is  splashed  in  all  directions  producing  a 
loud  deep  noise.  This  process  is  continuously  prolonged  together 
with  the  singing.  One  stanza  is  now  over  along  ivith  the  sound 
and  then  the  leader  stops  a  while  for  the  others  to  follow  her  in 
her  wake.  This  being  likewise  over,  she  caps  her  first  stanza, 
with  another  at  the  same  time  beating  on  the  water  and  so  on 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  song.  Then  all  of  them  make  a  long 
pause  and  then  begin  another.  The  process  goes  on  until  the 
peep  of  dawn  ivhen  they  rub  themselves  dry  and  come  home 
to  dress  themselves  in  the  neatest  and  grandest  possible  attire. 
They  also  darken  the  fringes  of  their  eyelids  with  a  sticky 
preparation  of  soot  mixed  up  with  a  little  oil  or  ghee ;  and 
sometimes  luith  a  superficial  coating  of  antimony  powder.  They 
also  loear  while,  black,  or  red  marks  lower  doum  the  middle  of 
their  foreheads  close  to  the  part  where  the  tivo  eyebrows  near  one 
another.  They  also  cheiv  betel  and  thus  redden  their  mouths 
and  lips.  Then  they  proceed  to  the  enfoymeni  of  another 
prominent  item  of  pleasure,  viz.,  swinging  to  and  fro,  on  what  is 
usually  known  as  an  JJzliinjal.^ 

^^  On  the  festival  day  after  the  morning  bath  is  over,  they 
take  a  light  meal  and  in  the  noon  the  family-dinner  is  voraciously 
attacked ;  the  essential  and  alm,ost  universal  "ingredients  of  whidi 
being  ordinary  ripe  plantain  fruits  and  a  delicious  preparation 
of  arrow-root  powder  purified  and  mixed  with  jaggery  or  sugar 
and  also  cocoanut.  Then  till  eventing  dancing  and  merry-making 
are  ceaselessly  indulged  in. 

"  The  husband  population  are  inexcusably  required  to  be 
present  in  the  wives''  houses  before  evening  as  they  are  bound  to 
do  on  the  Onam  and  Vishu  occasions ;  failure  to  do  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  step  or  rather  the  first  step  on  the  part  of  the 
defaulting  husband  towards  a  final  separation  or  divorce  fi^om  the 
wife.  Despite  the  rigour  of  the  bleak  December  season  during 
which  commonly  the  festival  falls ,  heighiened  inevitably  by  the 
constant  blowing  of  the  cold  east  wind  upon  their  moistened 
frames,  these  lusty  maidens  derive  considerable  pleasure  from 
their  early  baths  and  their  frolics  in  water.  The  biting  cold  of 
the  season  which  makes  their  persons  shiver  and  quiver  like 
aspen-leaves  before  the  breeze,  becomes  to  them  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  ecstatic  frolics  an  additional  source  of  pleasure.  In  short, 
all  these  merely  tend  to  brace  them  up  to  an  extent  the  like  of 
which  they  can  scarcely  find,  anywhere  else. 


*  A  swing  made  of  bamboo* 
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''  The  two  items  described  above^  VIZ. ^  the  sicinging process,  and 
the  beating  on  the  water,  have  each  its  own  distinctive  significance. 
The  former  typifies  the  attempt  which  these  maidens  make  in 
order  to  hang  themselves  on  these  instruments  and  destroy  their 
lives  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  demise  of  their  sexual  deity, 
Kamadevan.  It  is  but  natural  thcd  depth  of  sorroio  will  lead 
men  to  extreme  courses  of  action.  The  beating  on  the  icater 
symbolizes  their  beating  their  chests  in  expression  of  their 
deep-felt  sorroio  caused  by  their  Cupid's  death.  Such  in  brief 
is  the  description  of  a  N air  festival  wliich  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  social  history  of  Malabar. '^ 

Mr.  Gropal  Panniker's  chapter  on  "Local  Traditions  and 
Superstitions  "  (''  Malabar  and  its  Folk  ")  Las  special  value, 
for  in  it  he  recounts  existing  popular  "belief.  He  tells  us 
that  to  demon  labourers  are  attributed  the  existence  of  old 
dilapidated  wells  and  buildings^  demons  who  perform 
Herculanean  tasks  under  orders  of  a  chief.  One  day  these 
demons  having-  finished  their  task  disturbed  their  cliief  when 
he  was  playing  a  game  of  chess,  coming  to  ask  for  more 
work,  so  he  told  them  to  count  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and 
this  is  why  tbey  are  still  at  work.  He  tells  us  why  the 
crow  has  a  long  life  and  the  fowl  a  short  one,  and  how  that 
the  former  has  but  one  eye,  rolling  in  a  socket ;  how  it  is 
that  the  common  squirrel  is  marked  on  the  back  by  the 
fingers  of  Vishnu  ;  and  much  that  is  of  interest  about  the 
screech  owl,  the  lizard,  the  crocodile,  and  many  other  things. 
He  recalls  to  my  mind  the  popular  belief  accounting  for  the 
unluckiness  which  will  follow  should  one  see  the  moon  on 
the  Chadurti  night,  which  I  have  heai'd  in  North  Malabar. 
My  note  was  somehow  mislaid.  It  is  that  the  big-bellied 
god  Granapati  was  once  upon  a  time  returning  home  in  the 
moonlight  after  a  repast  so  generous  that  his  person  was 
much  distended,  and  unable  to  see  his  feet,  he  tripped  and 
stumbled.  He  looked  around  to  see  whether  any  one  had 
observed  his  discomfiture.  There  was  no  one  but  the  moon. 
The  moon  laughed^  whereupon  he  cursed  the  moon.  Hence 
the  belief  that  whoever  sees  the  moon  on  that  night  will  be 
unlucky,  probably  defamed.  Mr.  Gopal  Panuiker,  a  native 
of  South  Malabar,  does  not  mention  it,  but  in  Xorth  Malabar 
women  are  scrupulously  careful  not  to  see  the  moon  or  be 
for  a  moment  in  the  moonlight  during  that  night  for  fear  of 
calumny.  There,  the  men  do  not  care  much.  We  will  now 
bid  adieu  to  Mr.  G-opal  Panniker,  but  not  without  thanking 
him  for  all  he  has  told  us  about  his  own  people. 

Uchal  (Uchaval)  is  the  term  used  for  the  first  three  days 
of  the  Malay alam  month  Makaram.  usually  falling  between 
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the  IStli  and  20tli  January.  All  over  Malabar,  with  the 
exception  of  Wynad,  above  the  ghats,  there  are  two  crops  of 
rice  every  year,  one  with  the  south-west,  one  with  the  north- 
east monsoon.  Elsewhere  in  Southern  India  rice  land  is 
always  irrigated,  but  in  Malabar  there  is  no  such  thing,  practi- 
cally, as  irrigation,  the  heavy  rainfall  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary, and  the  earth  goddess — Bhumi  Devi — brings  forth 
her  fruit  under  the  stimulus  of  the  rain  from  heaven.  She 
produces  the  crops  as  a  female  produces  her  children,  and 
from  the  3  st  of  the  month  Makaram,  she  rests  until  the  culti- 
vator again  begins  to  disturb  her,  three  months  later,  when 
the  showers  preceding  the  south-west  monsoon  fall.  Uchal  is 
the  period  of  three  days  when  the  earth  goddess  menstruates. 
Granaries  and  all  receptacles  of  grain  are  closed  during 
Uchal — they  are  not  even  visited.  Paddy  is  not  sold.  No 
implement  of  cultivation  is  touched.  The  rice  to  be  used 
during  the  three  days  is  pounded  out  beforehand  and  kept 
separate.  But  it  is  no  season  of  gloom  ;  rather  is  it  one  of 
festivity.  As  particular  forms  of  food  partaken  on  specific 
occasions  have  an  interest  of  their  own,  we  must  not  omit 
description,  of  the  Uchal  cake — the  P§.la  Ata.  (Pala — 
spathe  of  the  areca-palm,  Ata — cake).  A  paste  is  made  of 
rice  flour  and  water  and  spread  thickly  (about  an  inch  thick) 
on  one  side  of  two  pieces  of  the  spathe  of  the  areca-palm, 
each  piece  being  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length  and  about  8  inches 
wide.  Powdered  jaggery,  scraped  cocoanut,  powdered 
ginger,  a  little  garlic  and  other  condiments,  are  then  put  in 
small  quantities  on  the  paste.  The  two  pieces  of  the  spathe 
are  then  placed  together,  and  they  are  stitched  all  round  the 
edges.  The  whole  is  covered  over  with  soft  red  mud  and 
put  into  a  fire  where  it  is  kept  until  the  mud  covering  cracks. 
The  cake  is  then  cooked  and  ready  for  eating.  It  is  cut  and 
distributed  to  members  of  the  family  and  friends. 

In  parts  of  Malabar  the  Tiyan  tenants  present  these  cakes 
to  their  Nayar  landlords  as  a  token  of  allegiance  or  sub- 
mission. Rice  is  the  only  article  of  food  which  if  prepared 
by  a  Tiyan  the  Nayar  cannot  eat ;  so  the  Nayar  has  no 
caste  scruples  about  eating  the  Pala  Ata  prepared  for  him 
by  the  Tiyan  at  Uchal.  I  recollect  a  case  of  murder  which 
arose  out  of  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Tiyan  tenant^s  refusal 
to  present  his  Nayar  landlord  with  a  Pala  Ata  at  Uchal.  I 
once  tried  to  preserve  one  of  these  cakes,  but  the  results 
were  too  disastrous  for  description.* 

*  For  much  of  the  information  regarding  Uchal  I    am  indebted   to 
Mr.  M.  Eaman  Meuon. 
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HABITATIONS. 

A  house  mn}-  face  east  or  west ;  never  north  or  south. 
As  a  rule  the  Nayar's  house  faces  the  east.  Every  garden 
is  enclosed  hj  a  bank,  a  hedge^  or  a  fencing  of  some  kind, 
and  entrauce  is  to  be  made  at  one  point  only,  the  east, 
where  there  is  a  gate-house,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poorest  houses  a  small  portico,  or  open  doorway  roofed  over. 
One  never  walks  straight  through  this  ;  there  is  always  a 
kind  of  stile  to  surmount.  It  is  the  same  everywhere  in 
Malabar,  and  not  only  amongst  the  Nayars.  The  following 
is  a  plan  of  a  nalupura  or  four-sided  house,  which  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  houses  of  the  rich ; 


W. 
Ground 
floor. 


Verandah  all  round. 


Kitchen  store 
room. 

Dining  hall. 

Kitchen. 

8 

1 

Courtyard. 

A. 

7 

2 

6 

5 

1 

s. 
Numbers  6  and  7  are  rooms  which  are  used  generally  for 
storing  grain. 

At  A  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  room  of  the  upper 
story  occupied  by  the  female  members  of  the  family.  At  B 
is  a  staircase  to  the  rooms  of  the  upper  story  occupied  by 
the  male  members.  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
portions  allotted  to  the  men  and  that  of  the  women.  No.  8 
is  for  the  family  gods.  The  Kdrnavans  and  old  women  of 
the  family  are  perpetuated  in  images  of  gold  or  silver,  or, 
more  commonly,  brass.  Poor  people,  who  cannot  afford  to 
make  these  images,  substitute  simply  a  stone.  Offerings  are 
made  to  these  images  (or  to  the  stones)  at  every  full  moon. 
The  throat  of  a  fowl  will  be  cut  outside,  and  the  bird  is  then 
taken  inside  and  offered. 
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The  entrance  is  at  0. 


w. 

Upper 
story. 


N. 


E 

E 

E 

E 

# 
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*                                              * 

* 
E 

E 

E 

i 

Tekkini. 

A  large  ball  oooupied  by  the  men. 

Windows  at  >ic  *  ^  ^ 

E.     Rooms  occupied  by  women  and  children. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  apartment,  where  the  men 
sleep,  has  no  windows  on  the  side  of  the  house  which  is 
occupied  by  the  women.  The  latter  are  relatively  free  from 
control  by  the  men  as  to  who  may  visit  them.  We  saw,  when 
speaking  of  funeral  ceremonies,  that  a  house  was  supposed 
to  have  a  central  courtyard ;  and  of  course  it  has  this  only 
when  there  are  four  sides  to  the  house.  The  nalupura,  or 
four-sided  house,  is  the  proper  one  for  in  this  alone  can  all 
ceremonial  be  observed  in  orthodox  fashion.  But  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  Nayar's  house  that  one  sees  all  over  Malabar. 

n: The  ordinary  house  is,  roughl}^,  of  the   shape 

_J      here  indicated.     Invariably  there  is  an  upper 

story.     There    are   no    doors  but  only  a  few 

t^  tiny  windows  opening  to  the  west.     Men  sleep 

in  one  end,  women  in  the  other,  each  having 

I      their  own  staircase.     Around  the  house  there 

S.  is   always   shade    from    the   many   trees    and 

palms.     Every  house  is  in  its  own  seclusion. 


ASTEOLOGY,  MAGIC,*  WITCHCRAFT. 

Astrologf/ .—The  ordinary  astrologer  of  Malabar  is  a  man 
of  the  Kanisan  or  Panikkar  t  caste,  a  community  relatively 
low  in  the  social  scale,  therefore  carrying  pollution  to  those  of 


*  What    was    said     under  "  Magic    and    sorcery "    when     describing 
Nambutiri  Brahmans,  Bulletin,   Vol.  Ill,  Ko.  I,  applies  also  to  the  Nayar. 

t  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  honorific  Panikkar  affixed  t<? 
the  name  of  a  Nayar. 
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the  higher  castes.  A  curious  position  in  society  for  people 
of  a  learned  profession  to  occupy.  The  Panikkar  is  also, 
very  often,  the  schoolmaster.  He  is  in  request  in  connec- 
tion with  every  social  function,  religious  or  other,  and  of 
course,  at  every  birth.  His  astrology,  he  will  tell  you,  is 
divided  into  three  parts  : 

(1)  Ganita,  which  treats  of  the  constellations  ; 

(2)  Samkita,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  constella- 

tions, comets,  falling  stars,  earthquakes  ; 

(3)  Hora,  by  which  the  fate  of  man  is  explained. 

The  Panikkar,  who  follows  in  the  foot-steps  of  his 
forefathers,  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  astrology 
and  of  mathematics,  and  be  learned  in  the  Vedas.  He 
should  be  sound  in  mind  and  body,  truthful  and  patient. 
He  should  look  well  after  his  family,  and  he  should  worship 
regularly  the  nine  planets  : — Suryan — the  Sun  ;  Chandran — 
Moon  ;  Chavva — Mars  ;  Budhan — Mercury  ;  Yyazham,  or 
Guru,  or  Brihaspati — Jupiter  ;  Sukran,  or  Sani — Venus ; 
Rahu  and  Ketu.  The  two  last,  though  not  visible,  are, 
oddly  enough,  classed  as  planets  by  the  Panikkar.  They 
are  said  to  be  two  parts  of  an  Asura  who  was  cut  in  two 
by  Yishnu. 

I  here  reproduce  a  diagram  made  for  me  by  a  Panikkar 
showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets  on  the  7th  of 
April  1895  : 


Suryan,  Budhan. 

Sukkran. 

Chovra. 

Brihaspati. 

Rahu. 

Ketu. 

I 

Sani. 

Chandran. 

N.B. — Chandran  remains  2|  dajs  in  each  of  the  12  rdsia,  or  celestial 
chambers. 

The  Panikkars  dabble  also  in  magic.  In  Plates 
XYI,  XVTI  are  figured  four  yantrams,  selected  from  a 
number  in  my  possession  as  representative,  presented  to  me 

BB 
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by  a  Panikkar.  Tliej  should  be  written  on  a  thin  gold,  silver 
or  copper  plate  (a  yantram  written  on  gold  is  the  most 
effective),  and  worn  on  the  person,  iVs  a  rule,  the  yantram 
is  placed  in  a  little  cylindrical  case  made  of  silver,  fastened 
to  a  string  tied  round  the  waist. ,  Many  of  these  are  often 
worn  by  the  same  person.  The  yantram  is  sometimes  written 
on  cadjan  or  paper.  I  have  one  of  this  kind  in  my  collec- 
tion taken  from  the  neck  of  a  goat.  It  is  common  to  see 
them  worn  on  the  arm,  or  round  the  neck. 

No.  1.  Aksharamdla. — Fifty-one  letters.  Used  in  con- 
nection with  every  other  yantram.  Each  letter  has  its 
own  meaning,  and  does  not  represent  any  word.  In  itself 
this  yantram  is  powerless  ;  but  it  gives  life  to  all  others. 
It  must  be  written  on  the  same  plate  as  the  other  yantram. 

No.  II.  Sulini. — For  protection  against  sorcery,  or 
devils.  This  is  to  invoke  the  goddess  and  secure  her  aid. 
The  ceremony  brings  a  blessing  to  the  receiver  of  the 
charm. 

No.  III.  Mdha  Siilini. — To  be  used  to  prevent  all 
kinds  of  harm  through  devils,  chief  of  whom  is  Pulatini — 
he  who  eats  infants.  May  be  used  also  as  protective 
against  enemies.  Women  wear  it  to  avert  miscarriage.  The 
letter  in  the  middle,  Hum  Maha  Sulini.  That  in  the  rim  is 
Om. 

No.  IV.  Kola  Bhdiravi. — Represents  the  goddess.  The 
goddess  must  be  pleased  first  by  worship.  No  sacrifice, 
which  is  rather  odd,  as  this  terrible  goddess  is  generally 
represented  in  Southern  India  as  loving  blood.  The  letters 
do  not  form  any  mantram.  Bach  letter  has  life  in  itself. 
Prevents  all  harm  from  enemies,  and  attack  by  devils. 

Other  yantrams  to  be  used  in  much  the  same  way  as 
these  are : — 

The  Qanapati  yantram.  To  increase  knowledge.  To 
put  away  fear  and  shyness. 

The  Sarasvati  yantram.  To  enable  its  possessor  to 
please  his  listeners,  and  increase  his  knowledge. 

The  Panchakshari  yantram,  a  square  containing  81  smaller 
squares,  in  each  a  mystic  letter ;  the  whole  representing 
Siva.  For  persons  on  whom  medicines  have  no  effect. 
Also  against  evil  spirits.  A  person  out  of  whom  an  evil 
spirit  has  been  driven  is  perfectly  safe  ever  after  with  this 
carried  on  his  person. 
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The  Santdna  gopdlam  y  ant  ram.  As  a  whole,  it  represents 
Sri  Krishna.  The  letters  in  it  (there  are  101)  put  together 
in  a  certain  way  form  a  mantram.  It  is  used  by  barren 
women  so  that  they  may  bear  children.  It  may  be  traced 
on  a  metal  plate  and  worn  in  the  usual  way,  or  on  a  slab  of 
butter  which  is  then  eaten.  When  the  latter  method  is 
adopted  it  is  repeated  on  41  successive  days,  during  which 
the  woman  as  well  as  the  Panikkar  may  not  have  sexual 
connection. 

The  Sri  Suhra  yantram  is  another  used  by  childless  men 
and  women  in  order  to  obtain  offspring.  The  others  are 
prophylactic  against  evil  spirits  (chiefly),  to  defeat  enemies, 
to  succeed  in  alL  undertakings  and  prevent  loss  of 
property  by  theft,  to  win  over  the  good  feeling  of  others, 
and  so  on.  The  Sudarsana  mantram  not  only  relieves 
sickness,  but  when  drawn  in  5  colours  on  the  ground  and 
worshipped  while  repeating  a  mantram  (too  long  to  quote) 
wards  off  the  evil  influence  caused  through  black  magic  ! 
Another,  the  Navva  yantram,  drawn  in  ashes  of  cowdung 
on  a  new  cloth  which  is  then  tied  round  the  waist,  relieves 
a  woman  in  labour.  Yet  another,  the  Asvdrudha  yantram 
(Asva,  horse  ;  arudha,  to  climb)  would  also  be  useful  to  some 
people,  as  a  person  wearing  it  is  able  to  cover  long 
distances  easily  on  horseback  ;  and  he  may  make  the  most 
refractory  horse  amenable  by  tying  ic  round  its  neck.  It 
will  also  help  to  cure  sick  cattle.  In  some  the  letters  or 
syllables  form  a  distinct  mantram,  while  in  others  each  has 
its  own  mystic  meaning. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  any  one  desirous  of  applying 
one  of  these  charms  to  himself  that  they  are  entirely 
inoperative  unless  accompanied  in  the  first  place  with  the 
mystic  rite  which  is  the  secret  of  the  Panikkar. 

Magic — The  JEvil  Eye. — One  day  as  I  reached  my  camp  in 
the  K6tayam  taluk.  North  Malabar,  my  ears  were  assailed 
by  the  din  of  incessant  drumming  hard  by.  In  the  evening 
I  was  able  to  see  and  converse  with  the  drummer,  Ohatu 
by  name,  aged  23,  by  caste  Malayan.  The  Malayans 
are  hereditary  professional  magicians,  few  in  number, 
inferior  in  the  social  scale.  They  are  not  the  only 
magicians.  We  have  seen  already  (Bulletin,  Volume  III, 
No.  1,  page  50)  that  some  of  the  Nambutiri  Brahmans 
practise  magic  ;  but  to  the  Malayan  the  Nayar  appears 
as  often  as  to  any  other  kind  of  mant ram-man. 


Ohatu  was  delightfully  communicative.  He  had  been 
putting  away  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye  from  one  of  his 
clientele ; — hence  the  din.  In  effect,  he  said :  certain 
persons  have  the  evil  eye  by  nature.  Potta  Kannu,  blind  eye 
it  is  called.  A  person  havings  the  evil  eye  may,  while 
thinking  evil,  infect  man,  woman  or  child  by  simply  looking 
at  them.  Those  who  have  the  evil  eye  are  generally  women  : 
men  rarely.  The  cause  is  in  the  eye  itself.  No  evil  spirit 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  A  woman  may  affect  her 
own  child.  A  person  having  the  evil  eye,  looking  at  a  beauti- 
ful or  a  healthy  child,  will  affect  it  without  intending  to  do 
so.  The  injury  done  through  the  eye  is  often  unintentional. 
The  power  of  the  eye  to  do  mischief  is  altogether  beyond 
the  volition  of  its  possessor ;  but  it  is  excessively  virulent 
when  mischief  is  really  intended.  Colour  of  the  eye  matters 
nothing.  Nor  is  possession  of  the  evil  eye  confined  to  any 
caste.  He  knew  a  Nambiitiri  who  had  it.  The  effect  of  it 
on  a  child  is  that  it  becomes  lean,  feverish,  loses  its  well- 
favoured  appearance,  and  cries  in  its  sleep.  Men  and  women 
suffer  from  headaches  and  pains  in  the  limbs.  Animals  are 
disposed  to  lassitude  and  eat  little.     Cows  will  not  give  milk. 

The  Malayan  drives  away  all  these  unpleasant  ailments 
by  invoking  an  evil  spirit  Vudikandan  by  name  :  male, 
having  no  wife.  By  means  of  magic  he  forces  Vudikandan 
to  do  what  he  requires  of  him.  But  how  ?  The  process 
he  would  not  tell.  It  is  secret.  That  is,  all  but  the 
drumming.  No  one  outside  the  Malayan  caste  may  be 
initiated  into  the  fearsome  mysteries.  The  spirit  Vudi- 
kandan is  used  for  no  other  rite.  The  Malayan  also  drives 
out  evil  spirits. 

Chatu  presented  me  with  a  mantram,  a  magic  verse, 
written  with  a  style  on  a  cadjan  leaf,  the  common  stationery 
of  Malabar,  and  told  me  that  whenever  any  part  of  my 
person  becomes  affected  by  the  evil  eye,  I  should  whisper 
the  mantram  over  a  piece  of  string  and  tie  the  string  round 
my  leg,  or  other  limb  or  part  of  the  body  which  suffers, 
and  cure  will  take  place  instantaneously. 

He  works  by  day  :  never  by  night.  A  whole  day  is 
occupied  in  driving  away  injury  through  the  evil  eye  in  a  bad 
case.  He  need  not  be  starving  ;  in  fact  has  a  good  meal 
before  he  begins.  The  generous  Chatu  presented  me  also 
with  a  couple  of  mantrams  such  as  would  cure  an  easy  case 
of  harm  through  the  evil  eye,  and  explained  their  use. 

(1)   *'  Om  :  Namo  :  Bhagavat6m  Sriparamesvaranum  Sri 
Parvati  yum  Palliveta  Nayatinnai  Ezhunellumpol  Sri  P^rvati 
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ke  kanneru  cl6sam  undai  Sri  Paramesvaran  Sri  Parvati 
ute  kanneru  d6sain  Tirtatu  p61e  Tirnup6ka  Svami  en 
guruvin^ina/' 

{I  f  rostrate  myself  to  Bhagavati.  When  Sri  Paramesvaran 
and  Sri  Parvati  went  hunting,  Sri  Parvati  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  evil  eye  ;  Sri  Paramesvaran  then  put  away  this 
influence.     1  swear  by  my  guru.) 

A 

(2)  '^  Om  Peputi  V6rrup6ti  Yerrika  Swaha  Yen  (luru 
Vinana/^ 

A 

The  meaning  of  this  is  not  clear.  ''  Ora"  =  I.  "  Yerrika  " 
=  burnt.  "  Swaha  "  (used  as  a  verb)  =  devour.  "  Guru 
Yinana  "  =  by  the  guru  or  teacher.  But  in  mantrams  the 
word  guru  invariably  means  the  deity. 

Mantram  (1)  is  whispered  on  sixteen  grains  of  rice  :  on 
each  grain  separately,  not  on  all  together.  As  the  mantram 
is  whispered  on  each  grain,  the  grain  is  placed  in  oil. 
When  the  sixteen  grains  have  been  placed  thus  in  the 
oil,  it  is  stirred  while  the  mantram  (2)  is  repeated  sixteen 
times.  The  magician  then  hands  this  oil  in  silence  to  the 
person  who  has  been  injured  by  the  evil  eye.  The  person 
receives  it  also  in  silence,  and  rubs  it  over  his  head.  No 
word  is  spoken  until  he  has  finished. 

Fear  of  harm  from  the  evil  eye  is  very  general.  At 
the  corner  of  the  upper  story  of  almost  every  Nayar 
house  near  a  road  or  path  is  suspended  some  object,,  often 
a  doll-like  hideous  figure,  on  which  may  rest  the  eye  of  the 
passer  by.  And  of  course  in  every  field  some  object  is 
erected  for  the  same  purpose. 

Magic  such  as  is  practised  by  the  Malayan,  or  the 
Panikkar,  is  quite  fair  and  above-board.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  all 
for  good  :  never  for  harm.  Nearly  every  misfortune,  bodily 
ill  or  ailment,  and  even  death  is  caused  by  some  malignant 
spirit  or  through  its  agency,  and  the  warlock  has  business 
everywhere  relieving  people  from  their  oppression.  I  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  every  N^yar  believes  m  magic 
through  and  through.  No  matter  what  his  collegiate 
course  has  been,  no  matter  how  full  of  knowledge  such  as 
the  West  can  give  him,  no  matter  how  thrilled  he  may 
be  by  the  higher  Hinduism  which  condemns  it  altogether, 
he  believes  in  magic  as  the  cause  of  ills,  and  he  believes 
in  magic  for  removal  of  these.  It  is  the  last  resource 
always,  and  the  most  powerful  means  in  the  hands  of 
man.  What  are  medicines,  what  is  all  our  western  science 
compared  to  it !  The  N§,yar  will  not,  I   trust,  be  offended 
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by  tLese  remarks,  whicli  after  all  mean  nothing  more  tlian 
that  lie  is  truly  human.  Belief  in  magic  and  witchcraft, 
symbolic  hurts  and  cures,  and  the  like,  are  very  deep  in 
human  nature  ;  reason  and  culture  do  not  efface  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  heirlooms  of  the  human  family,  and  it 
will  in  all  probability  persist  to  the  end.  We  cannot 
think  of  man  as  being  without  it.*  Hence  the  interest  in 
investigating  it. 

But  now,  as  Patelin^s  Judge  said  to  the  draper,  let  us 
return  d  nos  moutons.  There  is  nothing  secret  about  the 
profession  of  the  Panikkar.  His  rites  are  secret  of  coarse. 
They  are  his  secret.  But  his  profession  is  an  honourable 
one.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  nor  will  he  deny  it.  That 
is,  so  long  as  he  confines  his  talents  to  the  practice  of  good 
magic. 

With  the  professor  of  the  more  lucrative  black  magic,  it  is 
quite  another  thing.  No  one  will  ever  admit  publicly  that 
he  practises  black  magic. 

Black  magic. — It  would  never  do  to  avoid  altogether  the 
subject  of  black  magic,  which  is  cultivated  and  practised  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  Malabar  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Southern  Presidency.  I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  about 
it  later  on  when  we  come  to  description  of  some  of  the 
lower  races,  and  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  a 
rather  bare  description  of  it.  We  have  seen  already  that 
a  few  Nambutiri  Brahmans  practise  it.  A  few  Nayars  also 
do  so.  But  as  a  rule  the  man  who  really  works  in  black 
magic  is  the  Parayan.  The  old  story.  It  is  always  the  man 
of  inferior  race  who  is  superior  in  black  magic.  The 
Parayans  of  Malabar  are  not,  I  think,  identical  with  the 
Pariahs  (Parayas)  of  Southern  India.  There  are  obvious 
differences  in  physique.  In  parts  of  rural  Malabar  one  may 
see  a  Parayan's  little  hut  far  away  on  the  hill  side,  but  one 
tries  in  vain  to  see  and  speak  to  its  inmates,  who  flee  into  the 
jungle.  The  Parayans  are  complete  outcastes,  and  their 
presence  carries  pollution  to  one  of  any  superior  caste  within 
about  a  furlong.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  abhorred  as  the  lowest  of  the  low.  They  eat  beef,  and 
are  therefore  quite  outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism.  I  have 
heard  of  fairly  well  authenticated  cases  of   their  stealing 

*  The  reader  who  has  not  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Folklore,  may  be  sui'prised  by  the  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  these 
beliefs  in  England,  available  in  the  publications  of  the  Folklore  Society, 
London.     See  "  County  Folklore,"  chapters  on  Witchcraft,  etc. 
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children  of  N%ars,  hiding  them  away  in  the  forest  and  bring- 
ing them  up  as  their  own.  The  beHef  that  they  will  steal 
children  helps  to  some  extent  to  make  them  dreaded  as  well 
as  abhorred,  but  it  is  as  skilled  professors  of  black  magic 
that  are  really  feared,  Odi  is  the  name  of  the  cult,  and 
those  who  follow  it^  Parayans  as  a  rule,  are  able  to  do  many 
wonderful  things.  ^The  ordeals  to  be  gone  through  by  the 
apprentice  in  the  Odi  cult  are  rather  trying.  Some  are  so 
utterly  filthy  and  abominable,  eating  human  excreta  being 
a  detail,  that  even  amongst  the  Parayans,  themselves  dirty 
to  a  degree  and  accustomed  to  anything  but  a  high  class 
diet,  very  few  are  able  to  undergo  them.  Many  try,  and 
are  unable  to  proceed.  But  the  man  who  has  gone  through 
them  all  is  a  terror.  He  can  make  himself  invisible,  and 
he  can  turn  himself  at  will  into  any  animal  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  desires.  There  occurs  now  and  then  the 
death  of  a  woman — a  Nayar  or  other— enceinte  for  the  first 
time,  the  foetus  having  been  removed  for  use  in  black  magic* 

The  Parayan  magician,  o^r  Odiyan  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  being  a  pastmasterin  Odi,  is  credited  with  power  to 
render  himself  invisible,  using  such  a  ioetue  ;  and  even 
without  it,  he  may  force  a  woman  to  leave  her  house  at 
midnight  and  meet  him.  There  would  seem  to  be  some 
connection^  however  obscure,  with  hypnotism  and  this 
latter.  The  Parayan,  who  turns  himself  into  a  bullock,  in 
such  guise,  circumambulates  a  house  thrice ;  then,  still  by 
means  of  his  magic,  he  compels  a  certain  woman  of  the 
household  to  come  out  to  him.  If  we  follow  up  popular 
belief,  we  find  that  the  N^yar  woman  so  drawn  out  of  her 
house  is  bound  to  die  within  three  days.  But  as  it  is  well 
in  a  description  of  this  kind,  to  proceed  by  illustration  when 
possible,  I  will  quote  an  authenticated  story  of  a  woman 
having  been  compelled  to  leave  her  house  by  night.  The 
"  walking  the  d^sil  ''  by  the  bullock,  one  of  those  imagin- 
ative performances  difl&cult  to  account  for  in  human  belief, 
must  be  left  out  of  the  story  as  no  one  is  said  to  have 
seen  it. 

A  N§,yar  noticed  that,  for  some  days,  his  wife,  who  was 
(contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  as  we  have  seen  it  'to  be) 
living  in  his  house,  appeared  to  be  under  some  occult  influ- 
ence ;  and  under  a  premonition  that  something  ^was  going 

*  Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a  case  of  this  kiiid,  Jnot  far  from 
Palghat,  and  not  only  was  the  foetus  removed  bat  a  wisp  of  straw  wag 
substituted  in  its  place ;  apparently  with  an  idea  that,  if  the  space  were 
filled  up  somehow,  the  wretched  woman  would  not  die  ! 
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to  happen  lie  slept  across  the  doorway,  so  that  she  could 
not  without  waking  him  leave  the  house.  The  door  was 
closed  and  fastened,  he  sleeping  inside.  In  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  he  awoke^  and,  fearing  something  unpleasant 
had  taken  place  as  the  door  was  open,  he  called  his  brother 
who  was  sleeping  upstairs.  Together  they  searched  for  the 
woman,  and  found  her  lying  outside  in  the  yard,  unconscious. 
When  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  said  that  for  some  nights 
previous  she  felt  as  if  she  was  being  called  outside,  and  she 
tried  hard  to  resist  the  impulse  to  go  out  of  the  house  into 
the  night.  At  last  she  could  resist  no  longer  and,  altogether 
against  her  will,  unfasteued  the  door  and  went  out.  What 
happened  then  she  knew  not.  There  was  neither  removal 
of  a  foetus  nor  death  in  this  case.  Such  is  the  story.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  stories  of  the  kind  are  inculcated  by 
wary  husbands  to  keep  the  women  indoors  and  prevent 
their  being  crowned  with  horns.  At  any  rate  the  story  is 
one  of  the  kind  such  as  every  Nlyar  believes.  It  is,  I  may 
say,  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  when  the  Nayar  constructs 
his  house,  he  takes  care  that  there  are  certain  conveniences, 
so  that  the  women  need  never  leave  the  house  at  night. 
My  narrator  was  a  native  gentleman  in  a  position  of  author- 
ity, living  at  the  scene  of  this  strange  story  when  the 
events  related  in  it  occurred  not  long  ago.  The  persons 
were  named,  but  I  did  not  question  them,  as  there  is  much 
objection  to  speak  of  such  things  to  a  stranger. 

The  Odi  cult. — The  Parayan  adepts  in  the  magic  Odi 
cult  are  to  some  extent  hereditary  functionaries.*  They 
form  one  of  those  hierarchies,  common  enough  in  this 
country,  of  which  Europeans  know  so  little  ;  of  which  the 
people  themselves  know  but  little  as  nothing  connected 
with  them  or  with  their  system  is  written.  It  is  custom 
pure  and  simple — custom  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  approach  and  define  with  accuracy.  We  will  put  down 
what  is  known,  in  the  way  of  popular  belief  of  course,  as 
may  be  free  from  error. 

Those  who  belong  to  it,  born  iuto  it  so  to  speak,  go 
through  a  certain  novitiate,  not  easy ;  but  those  who  wish 
to  join  it  from  outside  the  fraternity  of  the  cult  are  required 
to  prove  themselves  worthy  to  join  it ;  and  it  is  their  trials  as 
novices,  terrifying  and  utterly  filthy,  which  are  truly  difficult. 

*  For  much  of  this  which  follows  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  U.  Balakrishna 
Niiyar,  who  has  kindly  obtained  for  me  matter  which  is  in  a  general  way, 
unobtainable  to  the  Earopean. 
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Members  of  the  brotherhood  are  bound  to  secrecy  by  solemn 
oaths,  and  the  secrets  of  their  craft  are  not  allowed  lightly 
to  pass  to  any  outsider.  A  member  of  the  brotherhood  may 
have  one  or  more  disciples  or  apprentices  who  are  in  the 
first  place  bound  to  strict  obedience.  These  apprentices  fill 
vacancies  in  the  brotherhood. 

A 

He  who  would  be  a  member  of  the  Odi  cult  falls  at  the 
feet  of  him  whom  he  would  have  as  master,  and  begs  for  ini- 
tiation into  the  mysteries;.  The  master  tries  to  dissuade 
him,  but  the  would-be  Odiyan  persists ;  and  then,  when 
assent  is  given,  comes  the  trial.  He  follows  his  master  to  a 
lonely  place  by  night.  The  master  disappears  in  mist,  and 
then  re-appears  as  some  terrible  beast,  now  standing  still, 
now  rushing  furiously  towards  the  novice  as  if  to  tear  him 
in  pieces.  If  he  stands  still  and  unperturbed  the  novice  is 
considered  to  have  fulfilled  that  test.  He  is  then  required 
to  pass  the  night  alone  in  the  forest,  which  he  is  made  to 
believe  is  peopled  with  strange  beings  howling  horribly. 
When  he  has  satisfied  the  master  that  he  is  not  afraid,  he 
is  subjected  to  other  tests,  and  he  is  eventually  accepted  as 
a  novice.  He  is  introduced  formally  to  the  brotherhood  on 
a  certain  selected  day,  when,  having  invited  them  to  a  feast, 
puja  is  made  to  the  dread  spirit  worshipped  by  them — Nili 
of  Kalladik6d  or  Kalladikdd  Nili,  as  she  is  caljed  (Kalladi- 
kod  is  iliQ  place  name),  through  whose  aid  the  Odiyan  works 
his  devilment.  Flesh  and  liquor  are  consumed,  and  the 
novice  is  taught  how  to  procure  the  magical  Pilla  ihilum 
(infant  oil). 

The  principal  ingredient  to  be  used  in  preparing  this  is 
a  foetus  of  some  6  or  7  months  growth.  The  Odiyan  fixes 
his  eye  on  some  woman,  who  may  be  of  any  caste  other 
than  his  own,  in  her  first  pregnancy.  Then,  on  a  selected 
day,  usually  a  Friday,  he  proceeds  to  her  house  at  midnight, 
provided,  that  is,  he  meets  with  no  inauspicious  omen  on 
the  way.  I  am  not  sure  what  rumens  are  auspicious  or  the 
contrary  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  Odiyan  returns  home  should 
he  meet  with  an  omen  which  is  unfavourable,  and  starts 
out  again  some  other  night.  Transforming  himself  into  a 
dog,  a  bullock,  a  cat  or  some  other  quadruped,  he  walks 
thrice  round  the  house,  shaking  vigorously  a  cocoanut- 
shell  containing  gurusi,  a  compound  of  turmeric  water,  lime 
and  other  substances,  the  colour  of  which  is  red.  The 
woman  whose  appearance  is  desired  comes  out.  She  cannot 
help  herself.  If  locked  in  she  bangs  her  head  against  the 
wall,  and  yells  until  she  is  allowed  to  go  out.     Once  out, 
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she  rushes  like  a  mad  thing  into  tlie  arms  of  the  Odiyari. 
He  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  leads  her  to  the  courtyard 
or  outside  it.  At  once  she  is  stripped  naked.  The  chorn 
kindi  (blood— vessel :  the  shell)  being  placed  near  it,  the 
womb  expands,  and  the  foetus  is  easily  removed  in  a 
moment.  A  few  leaves  of  the  mail6sika  plant  (Polycarpsea 
spadicea  *)  are  placed  as  was  the  other  instrument  of  magic, 
and  the  womb  contracts  to  the  normal  dimensions. 

No  wonder  the  Odiyan  is  feared.  By  means  of  this 
pilla  thilum  he  may  render  himself  invisible ;  in  fact  he  is 
able  to  do  anything,  according  to  popular  belief. 

SPIRITS,  EVIL  AND  BENEFICENT,  HOW  SUBDUED.f 

A  regular  working  magician  tells  us  something  more  of 
these.  The  most  important  of  the  evil  spirits  (Dur  murti) 
are — 


Karinkutti.  ]     Bhairavan. 

Kntti'chchattan  (we  have  j     Vanni  bhairavan. 

met  bim  before). 
Maranakutti. 
Kallati  muttan. 
Parakkiitti. 
6dikkutti. 
Kuttu  bhairavan. 


Ohotala  bhadra  kali. 
Diimapati. 
Narasihmamurti. 
Kala  bhairavan. 
Odi  bhairavan. 


Nearly  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Malabar  wears 
some  protective  charm  against  evil  spirits.  Such  charms 
are  also  very  commonly  tied  round  the  necks  of  cattle,  goats 
and  even  dogs. 

Here  follows  the  recipe  for  subjection  of  the  spirit 
Karinkutti  into  one^s  service.  Of  course  each  spirit  is  treated 
always  in  a  totally  different  way.  First  you  bury  a  dead 
black  or  reddish  buffalo.  You  must  not  catch  your  buffalo 
and  kill  him.  You  must  lind  him  dead.  If  you  say  this 
is  far  from  easy,  I  can  only  remark  that  the  subjection 
of  an  evil  spirit  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Having  buried 
your  buffalo — assuming  for  the  moment  that  you  are  a 
magician,  such  as  the  instructions  are  intended  for — you 
bathe,  and  while  your  cloths  are  wet  and  clinging  to  your 
body,  draw  the  figure  of  a  chakram,  which' corresponds  to  a 
magic  circle^  on  the  ground  over  the  buried  buffalo.     The 


*  I  am  not  sure  that  the  correct  name  is  here  given  for  this  plant.  It 
may  be  Alpinia  AUughas,  the  aromatic  rhizomes  of  which  are  used  by 
natives  medicinally. 

t  For  this  note,  too,  I  thank  Mr.  Balakrishna  Nayar. 
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ground  is  tlien  plastered  over  with,  cowdung.  Then  you 
mark  out  with  rice  flour  an  eight  cornered  chakram,  in  the 
centre  of  which  you  place  a  small  piece  of  cadjan  leaf,  and 
you  place  a  similar  piece  at  four  corners.  You  sit  with  your 
back  to  the  chakram,  facing  eastwards  in  the  morning  and 
westwards  in  the  evening  while  performing  puja.  This  puja 
is,  I  think,  addressed  to  Karinkutti  :  not  in  any  way  to  the 
san  Grod  who  is  not  then  visible.  For  the  puja  you  must  be 
supplied  with  fried  grain,  beaten  rice,  rice  bran,  a  fowl, 
toddy,  arrack,  some  flowers  of  three  colours — one  of  them 
the  tulsi  (Ocimwn  sanctum) — sandalwood-paste,  camphor, 
incense.  (ISTote  the  use  of  the  sacred  tulsi  in  this  diabolical 
incantation  !)  While  the  puja,  which  I  am  unfortunately 
unable  to  describe  (leaving  my  directions  rather  lame)  is 
being  performed,  the  mula  mantram  of  Karinkutti  is  to  be 
repeated  101  times. 

In  order  to  do  all  this  you  must  bathe  7^  nazhikas  (about 
2J  hours)  before  dawn,  and  complete  the  puja  before 
dawn  arrives.  But  even  before  this  you  must  stand  up  to 
your  chest  in  water  and  repeat  the  mula  mantram  101  times. 
And  you  must  repeat  the  whole  thing  da  capo  in  the  evening. 
The  mantram  is  thus  repeated  404  times  in  the  day.  You 
are  not  done  yet,  in  fact  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
whole  thing  is  done  every  day  for  21  consecutive  days;  and 
then  you  will  have  the  evil  spirit  Karinkutti  entirely  at  your 
disposal.  The  person  who  remains  continent,  eats  but  once 
a  day^  cooking  his  own  food,,  may  it  is  said  bring  the  spirit 
into  obedience  in  less  than  21  days. 

Subjection  of  Vanni  Bhairavan  is  a  much  more  difficult 
matter,  involving  much  more  elaborate  ceremonial,  details  of 
which  may  well  be  spared  the  reader  as  the  example  which 
has  been  given  is  quite  adequate. 

And  the  good  spirits — 


Bhagavati. 
Bhadra  kali. 
Hanuman. 
Ganapati. 
Subrahmanyan, 


Mukami. 
Yirabhadran. 
Mohini. 
Sarabha  Murti. 


The  evil  and  the  good  spirits  are  truly  a  strange  collec- 
tion of  beings  !  Their  names  help  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  said  already,  that  the  Hinduism  of  the  west  coast  is  a 
strange  medley  of  the  higher  Hinduism  with  the  lower  cult 
of  the  country.  Bh^irava  or  Kala  Bhairava  (Bhairavan  of 
the  Telugu  country)  is  elsewhere  the  object  of  adoration  of 

TT 
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■what  is  almost  a  distinct  cult,  a  kind  of  mixture  of  Hinduism 
with  Buddhism, — the  kapalika  religion  or  cult,  the  novice  in 
which  is  ^*  taught  how  to  worship  Bhairi  devam  (Kala 
Bhairava)  with  human  blood,  by  human  sacrifice,  hy 
drinking  liquor  from  a  Br§.hman's  skull,  and  hj  wearing 
wooden  earrings  called  Kamakshi  kundala,  symbols  of  the 
female  principle/^  *  The  licentious  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme I  will  leave  out,  as  we  can  but  glance  at  the 
Bh§.iravan  of  other  parts  of  Southern  India.  There, 
Bhairava,  or  by  whatever  equivalent  he  may  be  called,  is  a 
male  entity  ;  in  Malabar,  where  sex  in  deities  is  not  of  very 
much  moment,  Bhairava  is  female.  Bhadra  Kali,  and  even 
Vishnu  under  another  name,  is  dragged  into  the  category 
of  evil  spirits, ! 

The  first  five  of  the  good  spirits  are,  of  course,  well 
known.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  terrible  Bhadra  Kali  bracketed 
with  the  genial  Ganapati  and  reckoned  as  a  good  spirit. 
Some  of  the  others  are  local  spirits  though  rated  along 
with  emanations  of  Hinduism. 

A  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  the  magic  which  has  been 
described  is  of  that  kind  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
religion,  in  that  the  aid  of  spiritual  beings  is  sought,  and 
mischief  is  wrought  by  their  means. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  another  side  of  magic  ;  the  sym- 
pathetic, which  deals  in  symbolic  hurts  and  cures ;  of  quite 
another  character,  being  nothing  more  than  a  ^'  misdevelop- 
ment  of  natural  philosophy.'^ 

These  divisions  of  magic,  though  tolerably  distinct,  are 
not  therefore  always  separated.  They  are  sometimes 
blended. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  not  very  long  ago,  to  acquire 
possession  of  a  couple  of  grandhas,  or  palm  leaf  books,  the 
subject- of  which  is  ordinary  magic  and  black  magic.  Like 
all  works  of  the  kind  (these  are  in  the  Malayalam  character) 
they  are  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  the  ordinary  reader.  Letters,  symbols,  syllables 
belonging  to  no  known  word  are  employed  to  express  occult 
meaning.  In  fact  it  is  more  a  memorandum  than  anything- 
else.  One  of  the  grandhas  is  so  obscure  that  translation  of 
it  is  next  to  hopeless,  for  the  few  who  can  do  so  are  altogether 
lanwilling  to  help  one  to  decipher  it.     The  other  is  composed 

*  From  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
^ociefcy  of  Bombay,"  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  1889, 
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of  Sanscrit  and  Malayalam  words,  spelled  abominably  ;  but 
tbougli  relatively  clear  for  a  book  out  of  a  ^'  Mantravadis  " 
(Warlock's — Magicians)  library,  it,  too,  contains  many  blank 
spaces  vvhicii  can  only  be  filled  up  by  tlie  professional  dealer 
in  magic.  Fortunately,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  U.  Bala- 
krishnan  Nayar,  these  blanks  liave  been  filled  up  in  the 
translation  which  he  has  obtained  for  me — from  one  who 
knows. 

I  will  give  here  an  excerpt  from  it,  which  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  sympathetic  side  of  magic  such  as  is 
common  in  Malabar.  It  is  not,  I  think,  concerned  with 
sympathetic  or  symbolic  magic  exclusively,  as,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  an  evil  spirit  is  here  also  invoked.  It  is 
within  the  domain  of  black  magic,  in  which,  I  think,  an  evil 
spirit  is  always  made  to  help  if  not  to  work  the  evil. 

It  describes  how  to  cause  certain  pains  in  the  body  of 
another.  A  mantram  is  written  (here,  I  think,  an  evil 
spirit  is  called  up,  though  such  does  not  appear  to  be  said), 
on  the  stem  of  the  kaitha  plant.  The  stem  should  be  the 
length  of  eight  fingers.  A  figure  representing  the  person 
to  be  injured  is  (also)  drawn  on  the  stem.  A  hole  is  bored 
to  represent  the  navel.  The  mantram  is  repeated,  and  at 
each  repetition  a  certain  thorn  (kara  moUu)  is  fixed  into 
the  limbs  of  the  figure.  The  name  of  the  person  and  of 
the  star  under  which  he  was  born  are  written  on  a  piece 
of  cadjan  leaf,  which  is  stuck  into  th-e  hole  representing  the 
navel.  The  thorns  are  stuck  in  21  times  ;  that  is,  removed 
and  replaced  21  times.  Two  magic  circles  are  drawn  below 
the  nipple  on  the  figure.  The  stem  is  then  hung  up  in  the 
smoke  of  the  kitchen.  A  pot  of  toddy  and  some  other 
accessories  are  procured,  and  with  these  certain  rites  are 
performed  by  the  warlock.  When  he  has  concluded  them_, 
he  moves  three  steps  backwards.  He  shouts  aloud  thrice, 
fixing  in  again  the  thorns,  thinking  all  the  while  of  the 
particular  mischief  with  which  he  would  afflict  the  person 
to  be  injured. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  the  person  whose  figure 
has  been  drawn  on  the  stem  and  pricked  with  thorns,  feels 
pain  as  if  he  were  being  pricked  with  thorns. 

The  grandha  describes  also  how  an  enemy  may  be  struck 
dumb.  The  head  of  a  dark  coloured  fowl  is  cut  off.  The 
Lead  is  then  split,  and  a  piece  of  cadjan  on  which  are 
written  a  mantram,  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  injured. 
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and  the  name  of  the  star  under  which  he  was  bornj  is  stuck 
into  the  split  head  which  is  then  sewn  up,  taking  care  to 
stitch  the  tongue  to  the  beak.  The  head  is  then  inserted 
in  a  certain  fruit,  which,  after  being  tied  up  with  a  withe 
of  a  certain  creeper  nine  spans  in  length,  is  deposited  under 
the  enemy^s  gateway. 

In  it,  too,  we  are  told  how  to  win  over  a  man,  or  a 
quarrelsome  husband  ;  how  to  quiet  refractory  cows  which 
object  to  be  milked  ;  how  to  cure  a  headache ;  to  prevent 
bad  dreams,  and  so  on. 

N.B. — A  niantrani  must  be  spoken,  breathed,  whispered  with  extreme 
accuracy.  There  must  be  no  omission  or  false  accent.  Anything  of  the 
kind,  or  wrong  pronunciation,  destroys  its  efficacy  at  once. 

FAMOUS  MAGICIANS  OF  MALABAE. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  on  magic  which,  though 
painfully  inadequate,  is  already  rather  too  long  for  its 
purpose,  by  mention  of  some  of  the  famous  workers  in  the 
art.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  west  coast  will  at 
once  recall  to  mind  the  names  of  three  Brahman  families 
whose  scions  are  famed  throughout  the  land  as  possessors  of 
stores  of  magic,  and  at  the  same  time — so  interwoven  is 
magic  with  religion !— revered  for  their  saintliness.  The 
eldest  member  of  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  "  an  honoured 
guest  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Kerala  :  and 
on  certain  State  occasions  in  Trevandrum  and  elsewhere, 
his  presence  is  indispensable."  A  well-known  tradition 
relates  how  that  magic  came,  so  to  speak,  into  the  family. 
(It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  family  name,  even  though 
it  is  a  household  word  on  the  west  coast.) 

Long  ago  in  the  days  of  the  Perumals,  a  Brahman  and 
his  friend  were  belated  in  the  Yakshi  paramba  (yakshi — 
female  deiocLOJi,  paramba — garden)  near  Trichur.*  The  place 
was  dreary ;  nothing  but  palms  around.  Suddenly  they 
were  accosted  by  lovely  damsels  who  asked  them  to  pass 
the  night  under  their  roof,  and  soon  they  were  lodged  in  a 
sumptuous  house,  each  in  a  separate  chamber.  But  in  the 
night,  the  damsels,  who  had,  Lorelei  fashion,  attracted  the 
travellers,  resumed  their  demoniacal  forms  and  ate  the 
Brahman.  His  friend  they  could  not  touch  as  he  had  on  his 
person  a  grandha  sacred  to  Bhagavati ;   but  in  the  morning 


To  this  day  people  avoid  this  place  at  night. 
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lie    found    liimself    perclied    on   tlie    top  of   a  palm    tree 
underneatli  wliicli  lay  tlie  bones  of  his  friend,  tlie  Braliman, 

The  Brahman's  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son  soon  after 
the  strange  death  of  her  husband.  When  the  boy  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  she  related  to  him  how  he  had  been 
made  fatherless.  He  vowed  vengeance  on  the  Yakshis  and 
Gandharvas  (male  demons)  and,  like  a  sensible  boy,  set  about 
preparation  for  liis  life-task.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  mastered  the  Vedas  and  all  learning,  and  having  done 
so  he  retired  to  the  jungle,  where  he  was  engaged  in  prayer 
and  meditation  for  seven  years.  His  devotion  so  pleased 
Surya,  the  sun  god,  that  he  appeared  before  him  in  human 
form  and  handed  him  a  grandha,  which  is  to  this  day  the 
greatest  work  on  magic  in  existence.  The  kind  attention 
of  the  sun  god  accounts  for  the  prefix  "  Surya "  to  the 
family  name. 

Now  well  equipped,  he  made  war  on  the  Yakshis  and 
Gandharvas,  and  compelled  the  Yakshi  who  had  devoured 
his  father  to  appear  before  him.  She  begged  for  mercy, 
offering  to  serve  him  faitlifnlly.  But  he  would  have  none 
of  her  and  made  her  enter  the  sacrificial  fire,  and  she  was 
consumed.  Then  her  Gandharva  lover  turned  up,  most 
inconveniently,  and  cursed  the  Brahman  magician  to  suffer 
death  on  the  forty-first  following  day.  It  w^as  now  the 
(nagiciau's  turn  to  beg  for  mercy,  and  the  Gandharva,  more 
merciful  than  the  Brahman  had  been  to  the  Yakshi,  extended 
it  to  him.  On  one  condition,  however,  that  on  the  forty-first 
day  he  would  worship  at  the  Alangat  Tirnvalore  temple  in 
expiation.  Naturally,  he  went  to  fulfil  it,  and  preparatory 
to  worshipping,  descended  into  the  temple  tank  to  bathe. 
All  at  once  he  was  seized  with  delirium  and  raved  like  a 
maniac,  biting  the  wooden  beams  of  the  bathing  shed.  He 
died  after  enduring  frightful  agonies.  The  marks  of  his 
teeth  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day !  Moral — Don't  meddle 
with  magic. 

Another  famous  magician  was  by  caste  a  Ravuthan 
(a  class  of  Tamil  Muhammadans  of  which  there  are  a  few 
on  the  west  coast)  who  died  about  30  years  ago.  The 
story  is  that  having  been  turned  out  of  his  father's  house, 
he  was  in  sad  plight,  when,  awaking  from  sleep  under  a 
tree,  a  white-bearded  Rishi  "^  confronted  him  and  presented 
him  with  a  grandha  of  magic,  which  he  put  to  such  good 

*  It  is  rather  comical,  a  Eishi  appearing"  to  a  Muhammadan !     Agaia 
the  queer  mixture  of  religious  ideas.  ^ 
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use  tliat  lie  died  a  very  wealthy  man.  Here  are  two 
authenticated  stories  from  the  families  of  N^yars  of  good 
position  whom  he  assisted  in  each  case. 

(1)  A  Nayar  lady,  having  lost  several  children  in 
infancy,  sougTit  the  magician.  He  came  to  her  house,  and 
asked  for  a  common  mud  pot,  a  fowl,  some  rice  and  some 
pepper.  With  what  formality  is  not  said,  but  the  fowl 
(alive  ?)j  the  rice  and  the  pepper  were  put  into  the  pot, 
which  was  buried  in  the  ground  under  the  lady's  cot. 
Every  day,  she  ate  some  of  the  rice  and  pepper,  and  in  due 
time  produced  a  daughter  who  is  now  living. 

(2)  Nearly  every  young  Nayar  woman  wears  a  talis- 
man, protective  against  evil  spirits.  The  Eavuthan  magi- 
cian was  called  in  to  prepare  one  of  these.  Placing  an 
ordinary  style  and  a  small  sheet  of  copper  in  a  box,  he 
closed  it.  Presently  a  noise  was  heard  inside  the  box ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  sound  as  of  the  style  falling.  The 
box  was  opened  and  magic  figures  were  found  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  copper  sheet.  The  lady  wears  the  talisman 
now  !  The  magician  must  have  been  iu  a  favourable  mood 
on  that  occasion,  as  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  additional 
performance  on  his  own  account.  When  he  had  placed 
the  style  and  the  tiny  sheet  of  copper  in  the  box,  taking 
two  young  cocoanuts  in  his  hands,  he  kept  on  throwing  them 
in  the  air  and  catching  them.  "  What  will  you  have  in 
each  ?  ^'  he  asked.  "  Honey  in  one  and  boiled  milk  in  the 
other ''  was  the  answer.  Of  course  these  were  found  in 
the  cocoanuts  when  they  were  opened  by  the  magician,  but 
it  was  somewhat  gross  of  the  Nayar  gentleman  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  milk  by  turning  it  into  curds  the  next  day. 
Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  this  man  who  used  to  be  seen 
at  night  carried  in  a  mancheel  by  invisible  bearers^  whose 
weary  chant  could  be  heard,  but  whose  bodily  presence  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  eye. 

The  last  and  the  chief  of  this  trio  is  the  once  famous 
Kandeth  Nayar  who  departed  this  life  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Every  one  knows  about  the  Kandeth  N%ar,  and 
any  one  now-a-days  who  wants  to  injure  another  invokes  his 
aid,  and  resorts  to  his  tomb  to  fulfil  his  vow.  I  understand 
that  sacrifices  at  his  tomb  are  common,  and  that  his  power 
reaches  from  the  land  of  shades  in  almost  the  same 
strength  as  when  he  lived. 

The  rather  incoherent  way  in  which  the  terms  warlock, 
magician,  have  been  used  seems  to  demand  some  explanatiou 
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Strictly  speaking,  tlie  Parayan  Odijan  is  tlie  only  warlock. 
Magician  is  scarcely  the  correct  term  for  the  ordinary 
worker  in  magic.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  a  somewhat  indiscriminate  use  of  these  terms  on 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  functioDs  of  the  warlock, 
the  magician,  the  astrologer,  and  even  the  priest  are  really 
interwoven  one  with  the  other.  The  professed  magician  is 
often  also  the  warlock  and  vice  versa.  The  vernacular  word, 
which  is  as  catholic  as  that  which  stands  for  '^Keligion," 
is  ''  mantravadi '' — raantram  man  ;  he  who  is  sought  every 
day  of  the  year  by  hundreds  of  the  people  of  Kerala,  to 
relieve  them  of  their  physical  troubles  and  infirmities,  to 
cure  their  cattle,  to  injure  their  enemies,  aye,  even  to 
destroy  them. 


APPENDIX  A. 

The  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  which  has  been 
given  is  not,  of  course,  full  and  accurate  as  regards  all  the  clans  ; 
but  it  is  precise  as  regards  one,  and  suffices  for  the  present  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  ceremonies  as  performed  by  all.  There 
are  many  interesting  features  in  the  ceremouies  as  performed  by 
the  Kiriattil  clan.  Want  of  space  forbids  more  than  the 
briefest  mention  of  some  of  these. 

Those  who  carry  the  corpse  to  the  pyre  are  dressed  as 
women,  their  cloths  being  wet,  and  each  carries  a  knife  on  his 
person.  Two  junior  male  members  of  the  Taravad  thrust  pieces 
of  mango  wood  into  the  southern  end  of  the  burning  pyre,  and, 
when  they  are  well  lighted,  throw  them  over  their  shoulders  to 
the  southwards  without  looking  round.  Close  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  pj^re  two  small  sticks  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 
tied  together  with  a  cloth,  over  which  water  is  poured  thrice. 
All  members  of  the  Taravad  prostrate  to  the  ground  before  the 
pyre.  They  follow  the  Enangru  carrying  the  pot  of  water  round 
the  pyre,  and  go  home  without  looking  round. 

They  pass  to  the  northern  side  of  the  house  under  an  arch 
made  by  two  men,  standing  east  and  west,  holding  at  arms 
lengthj  and  touching  at  the  points,  the  spade  that  was  used  to 
dig  the  pit  under  the  pyre,  and  the  axe  with  which  the  wood  for 
the  pyre  was  cut  or  felled. 

After  this  is  done  the  *'kodali  karma  "^  ceremony,  using" 
the  spade,  the  axe  and  a  big  knife.  These  are  placed  on  the 
leaves  where  the  corpse  had  lain.  Then  follows  circumambula- 
tion  and  prostration  by  all ;  and  the  leaves  are  committed  to  the 
burning  pyre. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

At  the  last  moment  1  liave  received  from  Dr.  E.  Hultzsch, 
Ph.D.,  the  Goverament  Epigraphist,  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  number  of  the  Bpigrapliia  Indica  which  is  now  under 
publication,  and  which  with  his  permission  I  add  to  this  mono- 
graph. It  is  interesting  evidence  of  the  old  martial  spirit  of 
the  Nayars : — 

"According  to  an  inscription  of  the  14th  year  of  his  reign 
(=  A.D.  1083-84)  the  Chola  King  Kulottunga  I.  '  conquered 
Kudamalai-nadu,  i.e.,  the  Western  hill-country  (Malabar), 
whose  warriors,  the  ancestors  of  the  Nayars  of  the  present  day, 
perished  to  the  last  man  in  defending  their  independence.'- — 
South-Indian  Inscriptions,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  130. 

TftANSLA-TION    OF   AN   INSCRIPTION    OF   THE    14tH   YeAE   OF 

Kulottunga  I.  at  Tirukkalukkunram. 

Line  27. —  '  While  all  the  heroes  '^  in  the  Western  hill-country 
(Kudamalai-nadu)  ascended  voluntarily  to  heaven,'  &g.— -South- 
Indian  Inscriptions,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  147. 


^  In  Malay  al  am,   chduer  (Tamil  sdveru)  mesins  'one  who  has  elected 
to  die,  moriturus.'  " 
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